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HENRY ADAMS: A STUDY IN MULTIPLICITY. 


The Education of Henry Adams—An autobiography. Boston. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co. 


The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma by Henry Adams, 
with an Introduction by Brooks Adams. New York. 
The Macmillan Company, 1919. 


T this comparatively late date it is scarcely worth while 

to direct the attention of the readers of Queen’s 

Quarterly to the interesting and rather pathetic figure who 

has come, within the last two years, into a posthumous fame 
through the publication of the two books mentioned above. 

The American historian, Henry Adams, was, during his 
life-time, known only to a few—a fact which is in itself rather 
surprising in view of his abilities and his achievements in the 
field of historical research. But, as his autobiography abund- 
antly proves, he shunned public life and even publicity to an 
almost morbid degree, and would doubtless have felt em- 
barrassed had he realized that after his death a collection of 
recollections and reflections intended only for the eyse of a 
few friends, should become one of the most widely reviewed 
and widely read books of the day. 

Henry Adams came of a distinguished ancestry—in this 
respect probably no fellow American outside of his own family 
could have vied with him. The son of Charles Francis Adams, 
American Minister to Britain in the time of the Civil War; 
the grandson of John Quincy Adams, the sixth President; and 
the great-grandson of John Adams, the second President of 
the United States, he had a claim to public consideration ~ 
which no American and few Europeans would have cared to 
question. Nevertheless, though his family had played a 
prominent and almost a pre-eminent part in the political life 
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of the American Union during the first hundred years of its 
history, he regarded politics with a timidity which amounted 
at times almost to a panic fear. Nature had manifestly de- 
signed him for the role of observer rather than for that of 
participator. As contrasted with his three most immediate 
ancestors, his was a passion for analysis rather than a passion 
for action. He explains both his unwillingness and his in- 
ability for public affairs by a reference to his President grand- 
fathers. The world of even the second of these was the 
world of the eighteenth century. Society, government, 
human thought, were as yet relatively simple. One might at 
least hope to find his way among whatever complexities they 
might manifest. But the world of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century was a world of multiplicity verging on 
chaos. One could not hope to understand, much less might 
one aspire to guide. Then, too, these men had ideals—a be- 
lief in a God who took an intelligent and, at times, even a 
kindly interest in the world which He had made; a belief in 
that strange new Something called American Democracy 
which to them, in their hours of greatest hopefulness, was 
the dawn of a better day for the toiling and the suffering 
millions of mankind. As one reads the. autobiography one 
feels that Henry Adams wishes at times that he might share 
in these beliefs and that he might carry forward the banner 
which they lifted with such hope and courage. Butno! One 
may no: love Natural Law, but one would be a fool to ignore 
it. The god of the Christian faith is dead. Science has 
killed him. He was a wraith shaped by unenlightened man 
out of hope and fear and desire and pity. In the pitiless 
glare of the new day we look with such eyesight as is left to 
us and lo! there is nothing—nothing at least but the tremend- 
ous mechanism of Natural Law. And Democracy is simply 
a phase of social change leading directly to Plutocracy—the 
rule of the banker and the capitalist—and through that to 
revolution. So moves the world, not in endless cycle it is true 
(since it is running down like a watch whose mainspring is 
gradually relaxing), but through cycles of change whose 
number only the irrepressibly curious would have the 
patience to count. 
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This is really the text of the leading essay in the book 
entitled “The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma’. The 
essay is in the form of a letter to American teachers of His- 
tory and deals with the problem as to what can honestly be 
taught about human history in view of recent scientific dis- 
covery. It is rather characteristic of the writer of the letter 
that he contents himself in the main with asking questions 
and suggesting dilemmas. Certain theses are, however, pre- 
sented with such elaboration that the writer’s preferences 
seem to be fairly clear. 


The most fundamental of these is that since all vital 
activity (of which mental activity is only one phase) depends 
on solar heat the gradual shrinking of the sun and accompany- 
ing changes in the earth’s climate means the gradual dis- 
appearance of life from the earth. This would be of little 
professional interest to the historian were the extinction to 
be sudden and catastrophic. It is, however, a gradual affair 
and it is going on at the present time. Life has already 
passed the zenith of its powers. Its maturity was far back 
in pre-historic times (possibly the Carboniferous Period) and 
it has now reached a stage when its decaying powers are 
clearly manifest to the observing eye. What it boasts of as 
strength is merely a crutch to support its declining energies. 

Intelligence, which man fondly thinks and speaks of as 
evidence of growth, is really a convincing evidence of decay. 
It is a degraded form (to use the term in its biological sense) 
of vital energy. 


“Already the anthropologists have admitted man to be 
specialized beyond the hope of further variation, so that, 
as an energy, he must be treated as a weakened Will,— 
an enfeebled vitality,—a degraded potential. He canont 
himself deny that his highest Will-power, whether in- 
dividual or social, must have proved itself by his highest 
variation, which was incontrovertibly his act of trans- 
forming himself from the hypothetical eocene lemur,— 
whatever such a creature may have been,—into a man 
speaking an elaborately inflected language. This stag- 
gering but self-evident certainty requires many phases 
of weakening Will-power to intervene in the process of 
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subsidence into the reflective, hesitating, relatively pas- 
sive stage called Reason; so that in the end, if the bio- 
logists insist on imposing their law on the anthropolo- 
gists, while at the same time refusing to admit a break 
in the series, the historian will have to define his pro- 
fession as the science of human degradation. 


It follows then that the “Democratic Dogma” is for Henry 
Adams not primarily any theory of government, it is rather 
a theory as to the destiny of human society. It is a dogma 
of the “elevationists”, those who believe in a Something called 
“progress” and who bring a popular and superficial interpre- 
tation of the theories of evolution to the support of the doc- 
trine of human perfectability. 


“What is most striking of all, the Universities have 
begun again,—within fifty years,—to announce through 
their astronomers the approaching demise of the solar 
system; through their geologists, the death of the earth 
and its occupants; through their physicists, the years 
still left for suns to shine, and the ultimate destiny of the 
celestial universe to become atomic dust at -270° Centi- 
grade; while their anthropologists point out the rapid 
exhaustion of the race, and their newspapers day by day 
proclaim its steady degradation. What makes the mat- 
ter infinitely worse is the common, daily experience that, 
not only in Universities but also at every street-corner 
of every European city, on every half-holiday, hundreds 
of thousands of men are taught to believe with delight 
that society, down to the present day, is an unnatural 
abortion, sustained by perverted illusions, and destined 
to immediate suicide. To such a point has this habit of 
teaching gone, that society itself, at every national and 
municipal election, is seen physically trembling; per- 
plexed and confused; feeling its way; conscious of its 
dangers; anxious to do right; ashamed of the sores 
which,—as it is solemnly assured,—disfigure its surface, 
and of the hideous tumors which,—as it is incessantly 
told,—are ravaging its vitals; half-willing to be sacri- 
ficed, like Iphigenia, but timidly shrinking from staking 
the life, described as so worthless, on the gambler’s chance 
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of winning something less wretched in an unknown be- 
yond.” 


The term ‘education’ is employed in the Autobiography in 
a sense unusual, if not unique. It is for Henry Adams a name 
for his quest for an answer to the riddle of human existence. 
And the quest became the more hopeless the more he pur- 
sued it. Like his famous contemporary and fellow-historian, 
Goldwin Smith, the best he could do, at the end of his days, 
was to hazard certain guesses which satisfied their maker as 
little as they were fitted to satisfy those to whom they were 
offered. 

Formal education as contributed by school or college is 
dismissed with contempt. This is how he speaks of such 
education in general and of his four years at Harvard in par- 
ticular: 


“The chief wonder of education is that it does not ruin 
everybody concerned in it, teachers and taught. Some- 
times in after life, Adams debated whether in fact it 
had not ruined him and most of his companions, but, 
disappointment apart, Harvard College was probably less 
hurtful than any other university then in existence. It 
taught little, and that little ill, but it left the mind open, 
free from bias, ignorant of facts, but docile. The gradu- 
ate had few strong prejudices. He knew little, but his 
mind remained supple, ready to receive knowledge.” 


After Harvard, the young man tried a year in Germany 
with the indifferent results indicated below: 


“His friends took him to be registered as a student of 
the University; they selected his professors and courses; 
they showed him where to buy the Institutes of Gaius and 
several German works on the Civil Law in numerous 
volumes; and they led him to his first lecture. 

His first lecture was his last. The young man was 
not very quick, and he had almost religious respect for 
his guides and advisers; but he needed no more than 
one hour to satisfy him that he had made another failure 
in education, and this time a fatal one. That the langu- 
age would require at least three months’ hard work be- 
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fore he could touch the Law was an annoying discovery; 
but the shock that upset him was the discovery of the 
university itself. He had thought Harvard College a 
torpid school, but it was instinct with life compared with 
all that he could see of the University of Berlin.... The 
professor mumbled his comments; the students made, or 
seemed to make, notes; they could have learned from 
books or discussion in a day more than they could learn 
from him in a month, but they must pay his fees, follow 
his course, and be his scholars, if they wanted a degree.” 
Some twelve years later Adams came back to Harvard 
as an Assistant Professor of History. Many men have found 
that the teaching of the a subject is often a valuable means 
to understanding it. Not so with him. His introduction to 
the work happened after this fashion: 


“ ‘But, Mr. President,’ urged Adams, ‘I know nothing 
about Mediaeval History.’ With the courteous manner 
and bland smile so familiar for the next generation of 
Americans, Mr. Eliot mildly but firmly replied, ‘If you 
will point out to me any one who knows more, Mr. Adams, 
I will apoint him.’ The answer was neither logical nor 
convincing, but Adams could not meet it without over- 
stepping his privileges. He could not say that, under the 
circumstances, the appointment of any professor at all 
seemed to him unnecessary. 

So, at twenty-four hours’ notice, he broke his life in 
halves again in order to begin a new education, on lines 
he had not chosen, in subjects for which he cared less 
than nothing; in a place he did not love, and before a 
future which repelled. Thousands of men have to do 
the same thing, but his case was peculiar because he had 
no need to do it. He did it because his best and wisest 
friends urged it, and he never could make up his mind 
whether they were right or not. To him this kind of 
education was always false. For himself he had no 
doubts. He thought it a mistake; but his opinion did not 
prove that it was one, since, in all probability, whatever 
he did would be more or less a mistake. He had reached 
cross-roads of education which all led astray.” 
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The outcome in the professor’s own judgment was no 
more promising than the introduction. One part of that out- 
come was a conviction as to the scandalous inutility of the 
teaching of history, no matter what the method employed. 


“The students had already elected courses numbered 
1, 2, and 38, without knowing what was to be taught or 
who was to teach. If their new professor had asked 
what idea was in their minds, they must have replied that 
nothing at all was in their minds, since their professor 
had nothing in his, and down to the moment he took his 
chair and looked his scholars in the face, he had given, as 
far as he could remember, an hour, more or less, to the 
Middle Ages. 

Not that his ignorance troubled him! He knew enough 
to be ignorant. His course had led him through oceans 
of ignorance; he had tumbled from one ocean into an- 
other till he had learned to swim; but even to him edu- 
cation was a serious thing. A parent gives life, but as 
parent, gives no more. A murderer takes life, but his 
deed stops there. A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops. A teacher is ex- 
pected to teach truth, and may perhaps flatter himself 
that he does so, if he stops with the alphabet or the mul- 
tiplication table, as a mother teaches truth by making 
her child eat with a spoon; but morals are quite another 
truth and philosophy is more complex still. A teacher 
must either treat history as a catalogue, a record, a 
romance, or as an evolution; and whether he affirms or 
denies evolution, he falls into all the burning faggots of 
the pit. He makes of his scholars either priests or 
atheists, plutocrats or socialists, judges or anarchists, 
almost in spite of himself. In essence incoherent and 
immoral, history had either to be taught as such—or fal- 
sified.” 

What is the explanation of the almost savage pessimism 
which Adams displays on almost every subject which he dis- 
cusses: History, politics, education, social life generally? Is 
it the reaction of an acute and sensitive mind against the 
unreason, the bitterness, the crass selfishness of modern life? 
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This is, I think, part of the explanation. Very early the iron 
had entered his soul. This is shown clearly in the chapter in 
which he describes his experiences in London during the period 
of the Civil War, where, as private secretary to his father, 
the American Minister, he felt the full force of English ill-will 
towards the cause of the Union. The English statesmen of 
the period were, with a very few exceptions, sorry figures in 
his eyes. Gladstone, especially, with his fine phrases and his 
double dealing, was a moral beggar with scarcely a rag to 
cover his nakedness, and the steady malice which Adams 
found all about him meant, for the shy and sensitive youth, 
little less than the tortures of the damned. 

American political life, with which he was closely in con- 
tact for a half-century or more, presented a spectacle scarcely 
less repulsive. Adams’ account of the regime of President 
Grant shows what little hope he had of American statesmen 
as a class. 


“Grant’s administration outraged every rule of ordin- 
ary decency, but scores of promising men, whom the 
country could not well spare, were ruined in saying so. 
The world cared little for decency. What it wanted, it 
did not know; probably a system that would work, and 
men who could work it; but it found neither. Adams had 
tried his own little hands on it, and had failed. His 
friends had been driven out of Washington or had taken 
to fisticuffs. He himself sat down and stared helplessly 
into the future.” 

And his opinion of the competency of American political in- 
stitutions for the work they were called upon to perform, is 
shown in his estimate of the Senate of the later years of the 
19th century. 


“Senators could seldom give a reason for obstruction. 
In every hundred men, a certain number obstruct by 
instinct, and try to invent reasons to explain it after- 
wards. The Senate was no worse than the board of a 
university; but incorporators as a rule have not made 
this class of men dictators on purpose to prevent action. 
In the Senate, a single vote commonly stopped legislation, 
or, in committee, stifled discussion.” 
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Was Adams’ pessimism due to his failure to reduce his 
historical speculations to the orderliness of exact science? 
One is tempted to find in this at least a part of the explana- 
tion. Exact science claims to know the future almost as well 
as it knows the past. Adams complains, in one of the latter 
pages of the Autobiography, that no American statesman of 
his day thought of looking as far as even ten years ahead. 
Put Adams wanted to look ahead, not ten years merely, but 
ten million years, and he wished to do so without any aid ex- 
cept that which physical science could furnish him. Two of 
his most intimate friends were Clarence King and John Hay. 
The former had just died and the latter was trying to cope 
with diplomatic problems which taxed his failing physical 
energies most cruelly. 

“The sunshine of life had not been so dazzling of late 
but that a share of it flickered out for Adams and Hay 
when King disappeared from their lives; but Hay had 
still his family and ambition, while Adams could only 
blunder back alone, helplessly, wearily, his eyes rather 
dim with tears, to his vague trail across the darkening 
prairie of education, without a motive, big or small, 
except curiosity to reach, before he too should drop, some 
point that would give him a far look ahead. He was 
morbidly curious to see some light at the end of the 
passage, as though thirty years were a shadow, and he 
were again to fall into King’s arms at the door of the 
last and only log cabin left in ‘life. Time had become 
terribly short, and the sense of knowing so little when 
others knew so much, crushed out hope. 


He knew not in what new direction to turn, and sat 
at his desk, idly pulling threads out of the tangled skein 
of science, to see whether or why they aligned them- 
selves. The commonest and oldest toy he knew was the 
child’s magnet, with which he had played since babyhood, 
the most familiar of puzzles. He covered his desk with 
magnets, and mapped out their lines of force by compass. 
Then he read all the books (of History, one presumes) 
he could find, and tried in vain to make his lines of force 
agree with theirs.” 
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How pathetic, one is inclined to remark, how futile, and 
_ yet, after all, how worthy of respect. One is reminded of the 
aged Ulysses of Tennyson’s poem and his determination “To 
strive, to seek, to find, but not to yield.” Only, unfortunately, 
Adams had no real expectation of ever finding. 

One would not care to charge Adams with insincerity 
or to hint that his miseries were largely of the literary sort 
and used for literary effect after a fashion common enough 
with modern writers. One is apt to feel, however, that he 
did find a melancholy satisfaction in the fact that he was 
different from other men; and there are times when his re- 
peated and elaborate confessions of incompetence and failure 
more than suggest a sort of inverted vanity. When com- 
petent and candid critics like John Fiske and President Eliot 
testify in high terms to his worth as a teacher at Harvard, 
one is inclined to believe that they speak the truth and that 
Adams takes the contrary position, not because he was really 
interested in the facts of the matter, but because of the at- 
tractiveness of the time-honored text “All is Vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit.” Life is, after all, worth while, and no amount 
of rhetoric or erudition will prove the contrary to the average 
man. 

Adams’ attempt to compass and interpret the results of 
modern science in all its chief fields was foredoomed to failure 
because of the limitations of the human intellect, his own, 
of course, included. His attempt to interpret human history 
and human life in terms of solar energy was as specious as 
it was brilliant. It was specious because he left God and 
what, for lack of a more precise term, we call spiritual forces, 
entirely out of the question. A French scientist, whom he 
quotes, may suggest the possibility of realities apart from 
those which natural science exhibits, but such a suggestion 
does not even interest Adams, though he mentions it out of 
a sort of perfunctory politeness to an authority who, in other 
respects, serves the purposes of his argument. “Can a man 
by searching find out God,” asks the Psalmist, and Adams 
would answer the question as the Psalmist answered it, since 
he saw no other way of finding God than through the instru- 
mentalities which Science gives. But he differed from the 
Psalmist in that he failed to see (or rather, to feel) that God 
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may have other and surer ways of revealing himself to man 
than through the processes of man’s intellect. 

This last statement needs perhaps a slight qualification. - 
Adams was profoundly interested in the architecture of the 
early Middle Ages. In a chapter of the Autobiography with 
the arresting title, “The Dynamo and the Virgin’, he con- 
trasts the religious faith of the Middle Ages with the cult of 
efficiency of which the great expositions of Chicago and of 
Buftalo were the temples. The Virgin was to him an illus- 
tration of a byegone unity through which man felt at home 
in the world because he linked all things to God; the dynamo 
was an illustration of twentieth century multiplicity, in which 
man had become bewildered and enslaved by his own discover- 


ies and inventions. The cult of the Virgin, which found 
transcendent expression in the Gothic cathedral, charmed him 


as all great art must charm. But he could not understand it, 
much less accept its intrinsic truth, for to do so would be to 
subordinate his sense of fact to his sense of beauty. 

The Autobiography is not an apologia; it is rather an 
expositio, the spiritual history of a man to whom any genuine 
spiritual comforts seemed to be denied, much as he valued 
the consolation of human love and felt the charm of human 
friendship. 

The ordinary reader will probably find the philosophical 
speculations of the Autobiography a source of mystificatoin, 
if not of disquiet; but he will be delighted by its many graphic 
descriptions of men and events, for Adams seems to have 
known personally most of the men important in Literature, 
Art, and Politics during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. He portrays character with the sure touch of the 
artist, and certain of the pictures of his early life are so 
delightful that two at least must be quoted, if only to show 
that the sub-title, ‘“‘an autobiography,” is not wholly a misno- 
mer. 

Adams—then a boy of ten—had been visiting with his 
mother at Quincy, the home of his grandfather, the ex- 
president, John Quincy Adams. Naturally enough, the boy 
thought that “‘visiting’ and “school” did not in any way go 
together. But others apparently thought differently. 
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“He distinctly remembered standing at the house door 
one summer morning in a passionate outburst of rebellion 
against going to school. Naturally his mother was the 
immediate victim of his rage; that is what mothers are 
for, and boys also; but in this case the boy had his 
mother at unfair disadvantage, for she was guest, and 
had no means of enforcing obedience. Henry showed a 
certain tactical ability by refusing to start, and he met 
all efforts at compulsion by successful, though too ve- 
hement protest. He was in fair way to win, and was 
holding his own, with sufficient energy, at the bottom of 
the long staircase which led up to the door of the Presi- 
dent’s library, when the door opened, and the old man 
slowly came down. Putting on his hat, he took the 
boy’s hand without a word, and walked with him, par- 
alyzed by awe, up the road to the town. After the first 
moments of consternation at this interference in a 
domestic dispute, the boy reflected that an old gentleman 
close on eighty would never trouble himself to walk near 
a mile on a hot summer morning over a shadeless road 
to take a boy to school, and that it would be strange if 
a lad imbued with the passion of freedom could not find 
a corner to dodge around, somewhere before reaching the 
school door. Then and always, the boy insisted that this 
reasoning justified his apparent submission; but the old 
man did not stop, and the boy saw all his strategical 
points turned, one after another, until he found himself 
seated inside the school, and obviously the centre of cur- 
ious if not malevolent criticism. Not till then did the 
President release his hand and depart.” 


Again, as a young man, he is one of a party of five at a York- 
shire country house. “Of the five, Adams alone was tame, 
he alone added nothing to the wit or humor except as a listen- 
er, but they needed a listener and he was useful.” 


Three of his companions—Monckton Milnes, the owner of 


the house, Laurence Oliphant, the traveler, and a Scotchman 
named Stirling of Keir—are briefly but sympathetically des- 
cribed. 


“The fourth was a boy, or had the look of one, though 
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in fact a year older than Adams himself. He resembled 
in action—and in this trait, was remotely followed, a 
generation later, by another famous young man, Robert 
Louis Stevenson—a tropical bird, high-crested, long- 
beaked, quick-moving, with rapid utterance and screams 
of humor, quite unlike any English lark or nightingale. 
One could hardly call him a crimson macaw among owls, 
and yet no ordinary contrast availed. Milnes intro- 
duced him as Mr. Algernon Swinburne. The name sug- 
gested nothing. Milnes was always unearthing new 
coins and trying to give them currency. He had un- 
earthed Henry Adams who knew himself to be worthless 
and not current. When Milnes lingered a moment in 
Adams’ room to add that Swinburne had written some 
poetry, not yet published, of really extraordinary merit, 
Adams only wondered what more Milnes would discover, 
and whether by chance he could discover merit in a pri- 
vate secretary. He was capable of it.” 


During the dinner, at the dramatic moment Milnes, the 
host, brought Swinburne out. 


“Then, at last, if never before, Adams acquired educa- 
tion. What he had sought so long, he found; but he was 
none the wiser; only the more astonished. For once, 
too, he felt at ease, for the others were no less astonished 
than himself, and their astonishment grew apace. For 
the rest of the evening Swinburne figured alone; the end 
of dinner made the monologue only freer, for in 1862, 
even when ladies were not in the house, smoking was for- 
bidden, and guests usually smoked in the stables or the 
kitchen; but Monckton Milnes was a licensed libertine 
who let his guests smoke in Adams’s bedroom, since 
Adams was an American-German barbarian ignorant of 
manners; and there after dinner all sat—or lay— till far 
into the night listening to the rush of Swinburne’s 
allege fee ike 

“Late at night when the symposium broke up, Stirling 
of Keir wanted to take with him to his chamber a copy 
of “Queen Rosamund,” the only volume Swinburne had 
then published, which was on the library table, and 
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Adams offered to light him down with his solitary bed- 
room candle. All the way, Stirling was ejaculating ex- 
plosions of wonder, until at length, at the foot of the 
stairs and at the climax of his imagination, he paused, 
and burst out: ‘“He’s a cross between the devil and the 
Duke of Argyll!” 


It is in passages such as the foregoing that the ordinary 
reader will find the chief interest of the book. Henry Adams 
in his long life touched the life of his age at many points, and 
he has given us descriptions of people and events whose value 
to the historian and to the student, as well as to the casual 
reader, is greatly enhanced by a literary skill as rare as it is 
delightful. 


But one turns with a certain weariness from his morbid 
self-depreciation and from the apocalypse of materialism 
which is all the philosophy he has to offer. And one turns 
almost instinctively to a great writer of the first century who 
found the mainspring of human endeavor to be something 
very different from solar energy, and the destiny of man to 
be something very different from cosmic dust at -270 degrees 
centigrade. “Whether they be prophecies, they shall fail’ 
says the great Apostle, and as we read on we come to words 
which apply to the twentieth as well as to the thirteenth 
century, or to the century in which they were written, “‘And 
now abideth Faith.” 


Sveak us a word of good cheer, brother, chant us a stave, 
Fierce is the sun on our heads and the way over long, 

Weak is the strength of the strongest and certain, the grave, 
Yet we march with a smile on our lips if we march to a song. 


‘Out of the dust of the earth at the first wast thou made, 
Thou to the dust of the earth at the last shalt return.’ 
Thus spake the Voice in the Garden and yet, unafraid, 
Set we the Spirit He gave us to suffer and learn. 


Starlight and twilight and sunlight of hope and of faith, 
Shone they alone in the hearts of the great of the past? 

Shine they not also for us, though the shadows of death 
Hide from our eyes for a moment the face of the Dawn? 


H. T. J. COLEMAN, 
ila Yak 


THE NOVELS OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 


I. 


E were sitting in the little panelled saloon of the S.S. 
W ype . A shining brass lamp was making wide circles 
above the table, threatening to pull the chains which held it 
off their hooks. After four trying days of thick fog in which 
we had twice come suddenly on a Miquelon schooner and her 
attendant dories, we were butting against a head sea. That 
morning owing to a mishap to a ventilator there had been two 
feet of water washing about in the sailors’ fo’e’sle. The night 
before two or three heavy seas had loosened the cables holding 
our high-piled deck cargo of deals. The atmosphere at the 
officers’ breakfast-table was composed but not bright. 

“The man who goes to sea,” said an officer, “‘is touched in 
his upper storey. In the first years there is some attraction for 
a rational being in visiting strange lands and peoples, in seeing 
Bankok and Buenos Ayres, in watching the King of Nigeria 
in full court array—a top hat, a loin-cloth, and umbrella—re- 
ceive the British agent, and in catching a glimpse of the pretty 
little beauties of the court of Siam. But it is an attraction 
which soon fades. And what have you behind its deceptive 
glamour? Icebergs, gales, derelicts, fogs, typhoons, an exist- 
ence from day to day so dull and monotonous that it is with 
difficulty you can refrain from incivility of your fellow-offi- 
cers, the prospect before you that the least mishandling of 
your ship ‘in the traffic’ will cost you your certificate and your 
career.” 

Certainly Joseph Conrad’s relatives thought him mad 
when he declared his intention of going to sea. In countries 
like England, Ireland, and Scotland, where the tradition of 
sea-service is handed down for generations in the same family, 
the desire to go to sea is regarded as a kind of mild lunacy. 
Fathers urge sons to stay on land, uncles nephews, brothers 
brothers. Why should a man give up a soft job in a shipping 
office or a dockyard to scrub decks, paint bowsprits, and keep 
innumerable middle watches? How great then was the con- 
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sternation when Conrad said that he wished to be a sailor—a 
member of a family from which no one had ever gone to sea, 
native of country which has no sea-board! But Conrad per- 
sisted. 

The primary reason for his persistence lies, perhaps, in 
what another officer of the S.S. ............ said to me: “After a 
year or two at sea you wish never to go near it again; but then 
after three weeks on land, if you happen to see a ship outward 
bound, you wish you were walking her bridge.” And he 
added: “It is true that the Atlantic trade is monotonous when 
it is not hard, and hard when it is not monotonous. In winter 
you are forever facing furious gales and in summer combat- 
ing fogs that never lift. I am going to clear out after another 
voyage or two. I will go East again to the seas where I served 
Six years in a sailing ship before the war. Stopping at out-of- 
the-way Chinese ports, nosing up Javan rivers—that is the 
fun of sea-life.”’ 

It was the romance of the sea which drew Conrad to it: 
the glamour which his reading of the Odyssey had thrown 
round the life of the sailors of the Mediterannean; the fascina- 
tion of the East, its silent seas and skies, its winds laden with 
strange odours of blossoms, its masses of foliage, its brown 
and black faces, its white-flowing garments, its gay sarongs. 
I have heard the criticism that not enough is made of a char- 
acter like in Dominic in The Arrow of Gold. But Conrad per- 
mits him to remain half-revealed because it is the romance of 
his character that holds him. The motives of many of his men 
and women he probes till we feel that all their secrets are in 
our possession. But his Dominics remain a little inexplicable, 
half-withdrawn in mystery. A spell is over them—the spell of 
ships, the spell of the sea, the spell of the ages of adventure 
it has known. 

It was romance, I think, which had most to do with Con- 
rad’s going to sea, but perhaps from the beginning he was 
drawn to it by his admiration for the courage and faithfulness 
of the British Merchant Service—for the courage and faithful- 
ness with which it meets the trials and hardships and monoto- 
nous routine of the sea. We accept those things as matters of 
course. We see the dock-gates open and with idle curiosity 
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watch a great ship towed down with the tide. But our imagi- 
nation is too lazy or too weak to follow it to Burmah or Peru. 
When we speak of our empire as a sea empire we generally 
mean an empire won and defended by a great navy. Even 
now after the war which old tramp steamers did so much to 
win, the merchant service is regarded as inferior. The 
foreigner sees the truth more clearly. He can gather together 
great armies; he can make great battle fleets; the chief differ- 
er.ce between him and us, he thinks, is that we can build and 
man the thousands of ships, big and small, which visit every 
God-forgotten river and island in the world, but that he can- 
not. On this difference, he thinks, our empire is built. One 
gathers from his books that Joseph Conrad thinks so. Captain 
Tom Lingard in fast brig Flash; Captain Whalley of the Con- 
dor charting islands in the Pacific and discovering new pas- 
sages home from China; bald-headed commonplace Captain 
MaeWhirr of the Dumbarton-built steamer Nan Shan, in shirt- 
sleeves and top-boots doling out their dollars to the Chinese 
coolies —these are to Conrad the bulwarks of our greatness. 


13 


Speaking to the officers of the S.S. .... I asked them if 
they read novels about the sea. Laughing they answered Yes. 
I gathered that stories about storms and mutinies were just as 
popular in officers’ cabins as at firesides. But they regarded 
them ag “yarns.” In a novel, they said, the troubles are too 
seon over; after the storm the sun shines and the steward runs 
about the deck with drinks for passengers who loll comfortably 
in canvas chairs. But in the actual life of the sea is no relaxa- 
tion. You beat against a winter gale for four hundred miles 
taking three times as long as you expected: the forecastle is 
flooded; the hatches carried away; the stanchions of the 
bridge twisted and the wood-work smashed. You had thought 
the worst was over when the engineer announces that he has 
not sufficient coal to take the ship to its destination and that 
she must put back. You arrive in port in bright sunshine. 
‘Now,’ vou say, ‘every day’s a Sunday.’ But no sooner has the 
bcat put her nose out of port than the struggle begins again. 
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I assured them that Conrad differs from other novelists of the 
sea in that he recognizes this. 

Reading Conrad one has often the feeling of listening to 
a number of ships’ officers talking ‘shop.’ The peculiarities of 
So-and-So who examined them for their mate’s or master’s 
certificate, their first experience of handling a ship ‘in the 
traffic,’ the comparative merits of the port and starboard 
watches, methods of dealing with different kinds of cargo, 
saivage operations and the money to be gained from them. 
Youth is the story of a ship which suffered innumerable cala- 
mities: she collided when going out of dock; her cargo shifted; 
she sprang a leak; three times her crew deserted her; she went 
on fire. Every sailor will give you a parallel from his own 
experience. The Brute is the story of the Apsly Family, a 
ship s) cranky that she could not be depended on to act in a 
certain way in any given set of circumstances: one of her 
peculiarities was that she killed a man on every trip. A sailor 
will gravely inform that there are many ships like the Apsly 
Family. 

The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ is simply the record of a 
voyage from Bombay to London. The crew come on board— 
Donken, Belfast, the Finn, old Hallelujah—just such a crew 
as you would have found in the forecastle of any other sailing- 
ship. The Nigger is tormented by a racking cough from the 
moment he puts foot on the deck of the Narcissus. His mates 
take pity on him: to entice his fastidious appetite Belfast 
steals from the galley a fruit-pie prepared for the officers’ 
Sunday dinner. As petty theft is regarded as an ominous sign 
on a merchant ship the officers begin to look on their men with 
mistrust. The men in return imagine that the Nigger is being 
treated heartlessly; yet he has been excused all duty and given 
a berth in the deck house. The atmosphere of suspicion and 
mistrust is not cleared even by a great storm in which both 
officers and men show their courage and comradeship. It dis- 
appears only when on coming in sight of land the Nigger dies. 

The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ is not a record of sea-life 
like Two Years before the Mast. In that book there are a great 
many physical details of the life of sailors—how they are ar- 
ranged in watches, how they reef sails, the kind of food they 
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are given, the clothes thty wear. But Conrad mentions such 
details incidentally. It is the characters of the men as they 
were affected by that routine, he describes. “Old Singleton, 
the oldest able seaman in the ship, sat apart on the deck right 
under the lamps, stripped to the waist, tatooed like a cannibal 
chief all over his powerful chest and enormous biceps.  Be- 
tween the blue and red patterns his white skin gleamed like 
sutin; his bare back was propped against the heel of the bow- 
sprit, and he held a book at arm’s length before his big, sun- 
burnt face. With his spectacles and a venerable white beard, 
he resembled a learned and savage patriarch, the incarnation 
of barbarian wisdom serene in the blasphemous turmoil of the 
world. He was intensely absorbed, and, as he turned the pages 
an expression of grave surprise would pass over his rugged 
features. He was reading Pelham.’ Imagine a ship’s com- 
pany of twenty-six men, all with as marked characteristics as 
old Singleton. For three months this little world moves by 
itself. It exeriences some days of very fine feather and some 
days of very bad; but for the most part it is a trial of patience 
it has to endure—the trial of enduring from day to day with- 
out relaxation contrary winds, cold, wet, hunger. How will 
such an experience affect such men as Old Singleton, Belfast, 
Donken, Archie? That is what Conrad tells you in The Nigger 
of the Narcissus. 

When you read the account of the battle of the Narcissus 
with the gales off the Cape of Good Hope and of the long 
monotonous voyage which followed, you no longer wonder at 
the remark: The man who goes to sea is touched in his upper 
storey. But at the same time you understand why a man can 
say this and yet not forsake his calling. For the fascination 
of the sea as well as its trials are revealed to you in The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, not revealed in any one sentence but in the 
spirit of the book. It was the sea which made this strangely 
assorted body of men, a crew; gave them courage, endurance, 
unexpressed faith, unspoken loyalty. The sea gave them 
nights when the true peace of God seemed to descend upon 
them. The sea also even in the midst of their trials gave them 
moments of keen joy. ‘Whenever she rose easily to a towering 
green sea, elbows dug ribs, faces brightened, lips murmured: 
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“Didn’t she do it cleverly?” and all the heads turning like one 
watched with sardonic grins the foiled wave go roaring to lee- 
ward, white with the foam of monstrous rage.’ 


GEL 


Conrad uses technical devices in some of his novels, which 
many find disconcerting and even annoying. One of these is 
his practice of beginning a story when the end of it is already 
in sight The Hnd of the Tether is the simplest example of 
this. Captain Whalley had sailed the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans for half a century, winning fame by his skill and in- 
tirepidity. He had intended to pass his last years in the 
barque Fair Maid into which he had put all that remained of 
his fortune after the failure of a large Indian bank. But 
owing to the need of providing money for his one daughter, 
Ivy, he sold it, retaining, however, sufficient of the proceeds to 
enable him to become part-owner of an Eastern coasting 
steamer, the S.S. Sofala. He had no sooner made this invest- 
ment than he regretted it: for the other owner of the S.S. 
Sofala—the chief engineer—was a victim of the lottery fever. 
Moreover, Captain Whalley discovers that he himself is grow- 
ing blind. 

Conrad begins his story with a scene on the bridge of the 
S.S. Sofala on her last trip up the coast; when she completes 
the return journey Captain Whalley according to the terms of 
the agreement will be able to break the partnership. But 
immediately you are switched back to the time when Captain 
Whalley was master of the clipper Condor, charting unknown 
rocks, by his discoveries shortening the passage from China 
by eleven days; and to all the trials which in the last years of 
his life had brought him into the company of the rascally 
engineer, Massey. 

The long novels Nostromo, Lord Jim and Chance are built 
or the same plan. Nostromo begins the night before the sail- 
ing of the lighter into the Golfo Placido with its accursed 
eargo; but you must read hundreds of pages before you come 
to the actual sailing of the lighter. In Lord Jim the tragedy 
of the Patna is indeed hinted at in the first chapter of the book 
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but it is not narrated in detail till after Jim’s bearing at the 
Inguiry has been fully described. Between the appointment of 
Powell to be second officer of the Ferndale and his joining the 
ship, lie the life-histories of the great de Barral, Flora de 
Barral, and Captain Anthony. 

This was a device of the makers of the classical epic. For 
them it had one or two obvious merits. It kept before them 
from the beginning their main theme, thus preventing them 
from losing themselves in minor adventures and exploits. And 
it made their stories more comprehensible. One balks at the 
thought of following Ulysses from day to day for years, but 
if his homecoming is near, then the task does not seem so 
gigantic. 

On the other hand these long narratives thrust into the 
heart of epics can be very tiresome. Just when our interest has 
been wrought up in Telemachus and in Ulysses’ homecoming, 
we are switched off to the Laestrygonians and Circe. Would 
not Paradise Lost be less dull as a story if Milton had not in- 
terposed between the voyage of Satan to the Earth and the 
Temptation of Eve, his long accounts of the War in Heaven 
and the Creation? 

Conrad probably hit upon this ‘epic’ way of telling his 
stories naturally enough. Like so many of the people he puts 
in his books, like Kennedy of Amy Foster, for example, he is a 
student of character and of the strange situations in which 
human beings often find themselves. He comes upon the bare 
outline of a story like Lord Jim’s, hears it hinted at of some 
person he knows, reads it in a newspaper: how this young 
English officer, who promised so well, had abandoned his ship, 
leaving her passengers to the mercy of chance. He begins 
then tc probe Jim’s to the bottom. What were his antecedents? 
How did he come to be first officer of the S.S. Patna? What 
was his state of mind when he jumped from the bridge? And 
he is not content with the light of his own mind on Jim’s 
character. The French lieutenant who salvaged the Patna is 
called to give his opinion; and the German entomologist Stein, 
who is spoken of as if he were the embodiment of wisdom. 

It is usual to reprove Conrad for his use of this device. 
And there is ground for reproof. For how many difficulties 
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it puts in the way of the reader! In the first chapter or two of 
Nostromo one is introduced to nearly all the principal charac- 
ters. But then the narrative goes back to the old days of 
Costaguana. In explanation of the attack on the O. S. N. 
Company’s offices you are taken far into the past of the coun- 
try and to England, Italy, France, the United States; to the 
shooting of Harry Gould; to the cruel dicatorship of Guzman 
Bento; the desertion of the Genoan bos’n, Gian Battista; to 
the wooing of Emilia in an Italian garden. You require Don 
José Avellanos’s Fifty Years of Misrule in your hands to un- 
derstand the attack on the O. 8S. N. Company’s office. But the 
connection between it and that history is not made clear. And 
the history itself as seen in glimpses through conversational 
asides and notes on famous men, is bewildering. When first I 
read Nostromo I took about three weeks to the first half, then 
finished the second in a night. Even now on a fourth reading 
I find myself very anxious to come to the point where Martin 
Decoud and the Capataz de Cargadores sail out into the Golfo 
Placido in the lighter. 

Conrad, however, can use this device effectively. In The 
End of the Tether, for instance, which I have already in part 
described. To show this it will be sufficient to mention one 
point. A certain Mr. Van Wyk, a planter, plays a part in the 
story. To him on one of his visits to the clearing of Batu Beru 
Captain Whalley speaks of his great days on the Condor and 
Fair Maid; and the night before the Sofala runs on a reef 
through the treachery of the engineer, he confesses to him 
that he is almost blind. 

“It was a long time before I could bring myself to believe 
in this—this visitation.... Rather than give Ivy up I set 
myself to deceive you all.... Not even the sign of God’s 
anger could make me forget her. How could I forsake my 
child, feeling my vigour all the time, the blood warm within 
me? Warm as yours. It seems to me that, like the blinded 
Samson, I would find the strength to shake down a temple 
upon my head. She’s a struggling woman—my own child that 
we used to pray over together my poor wife and I. Do you 
remember that day I as well as told you that I believed God 
would let me live to a hundred for her sake? What sin is 
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there in loving your child? Do you see it? I was ready for 
her sake to live forever. I half believed I would. I’ve been 
praying for death since. Ha! Presumptuous man—you 
wanted to live...” 

Everyone who has read The End of the Tether must feel 
that in this passage the whole past of Captain Whalley streams 
into the present. In actual life this is what makes the bitter- 
ness of calamity. In quiet days we live from moment to mo- 
ment, having to all appearance forgotten our old sorrow: the 
waters close over it and the last ripples die away. But let 
calamity assail us again and the dead come to life: the old 
griefs, the forgotten hopes, the things which Fate prevented 
us from doing, the things we might have done—all crying to 
us and crying to us in vain, ‘Assuage our sorrow.’ The great- 
ness of a book dealing with calamity may be measured by its 
success in communicating this feeling. Conrad has succeeded 
in The End of the Tether by always keeping the past of Cap- 
tain Whalley in the present. The night before the Sofala went 
down, Ivy, his daughter, and his wife buried in the Gulf of 
Pet-che-le were never more present to him. 

Another of Conrad’s devices is to put his story into the 
mouth of one of his characters. ‘‘The Brute is told by the 
stranger in tweeds standing before the fire of the Inn; Gaspar 
Ruiz by an old general who in his youth had been the means 
of helping this hero. Many of the most striking incidents in 
Nostromo are related by Captain Mitchell of the O. S. N. C. 
The use of this device is, it may be said, characteristic of the 
novel. For where there is not some shadow of the imagination 
to tell the story, there is the Author, whose sense of life, whose 
mannerisms we soon get to know. The question which of the 
two methods is the better cannot be decided in the abstract. 
We might, however, be fairly asked to say of any particular 
novelist whether he was happier in the one method or in the 
other. Of Thackeray, for instance; though of him we should 
have to admit that the balance inclines neither way, that he 
is equally at home in the method of Barry Lyndon and in the 
method of Vanity Fair. 

The method of creating a shadow of the imagination into 
whose mouth he puts his story is most suitable to Conrad’s 
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genius. Indeed I would go further and say that in no English 
writer are story and teller so inseparable as in him. 

The stories told by Marlow and more especially the long 
stories—Lord Jim and Chance are not so successful in this re- 
spect. Marlow first appears in Youth where he gives one of 
his early adventures at sea—a story which symbolizes youth’s 
ardour and youth’s willingness to endure all things for an idea. 
The Heart of Darkness is also one of Marlow’s experiences— 
an account of a journey up the Congo in command of a river- 
steamer and the attempted rescue of Kurz, the most successful 
agent of the X Company. In this voyage he has a glimpse 
into the horror of darkness out of which human life has 
sprung; and, what is more, feels a certain kinship to it, a 
readiness to fall back into it. The idealist, Kurz, has become 
its victim. In Lord Jim and Chance Marlow gets away from 
the storm and stress of his own life. Stretching his legs in a 
deep chair on the high balcony of an Eastern hotel he tells 
Jim’s story. 

Marlow is by profession a sea-captain, master of a smart 
brig. Conrad describes him in Lord Jim: ‘Jim’s eyes rested 
upon a white man who sat apart from the others, with his face 
worn and clouded, but with quiet eyes, that glance straight, 
interested and clear.’ He is always running up against men 
with soft spots, with hard spots, with plague spots who at 
sight of him at once take him into their confidence. He cannot 
explain why. But readers of Conrad can; for he succours 
those who come in his way, puts himself to infinite trouble on 
their behalf, follows them with his advice and assistance till 
they seem to be out of danger. Curiosity, commonplace curio- 
sity, Marlow says, impels him to burrow into the secrets of 
human lives. The driving motive is, however, better described 
in the motto of Youth: ‘Something human is dearer to me 
than al! the wealth of the world.’ And deeper than that is his 
desire to penetrate to the general principle beneath the seem- 
ing irrationalities and mysteries of life. What is the explana- 
tion of Jim’s cowardice? His faith will be shaken in all the 
young Englishmen like Jim whom he has trained to sail under 
the Red Flag,.if he cannot find it. 

In spite of these details Marlow in Lord Jim and Chance 
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remains cold and unlifelike, a dummy from behind which Con- 
rad speaks. Why then does Conrad make use of him? As I 
have said the nature of his genius seems to demand that he 
put his stories into the mouths of such men as Mr. X of The 
Informer, the Stranger in Tweeds of The Brute, Captain Mit- 
chell of Nostromo. For Lord Jim and Chance he created this 
sea captain, a kind of embodiment of his philosophical and 
psychological interests. Such a man, benevolent, keenly ob- 
servant, versed in men and affairs and therefore with no illu- 
sions about life, seemed particularly suitable for stories whose 
effects depend so much on the subtle analysis of character. 
But Marlow for several reasons is a failure: (1) because of 
the positive difficulty of creating such an all-wise kind of 
character; (2) because Marlow is enticed into making numer- 
ous irrelevant speeches and remarks which are tiresome to 
readers but mildly interested in him; (3) because Marlow 
unlike his other story-tellers takes no real part in the adven- 
tures he describes: getting Jim a position as ship-chandler’s 
clerk and searching for Flora de Barral with the Fynes cannot 
be called sharing their adventures. 


IV. 


Conrad is named in some quarters the greatest of living 
novelists. I have heard him, however, set down by an eminent 
and well-known Canadian critic as second-rate. This raises 
the question as to what is of permanent value in his work. It 
is not worth while discussing whether he is greater than Gals- 
worthy or Kipling or Bennet: the attempt to base criticism on 
an idea borrowed from feudalism is futile and irritating. Still 
the critic is justified in attempting to single out those parts 
of his work which will be read in the year 2020. It is a fallacy 
to suppose this cannot be done. The estimate of the contem- 
porary reading public often turns out wrong; but with few ex- 
ceptions criticism, even in a writer’s own age, stemming the 
tide of the popular estimate, has distinguished the true from 
the false. How quickly was Manor Lescaut seized on as Pré- 
vost’s best work! How just were Hazlett’s and Jeffrey’s esti- 
mates of Scott’s novels. 
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1. One remark every reader of Conrad makes, is, “Here 
is a man who writes about what he has seen.” Of course the 
novelist is not bound to base his story on some experience of 
hig own or of his friends; if he has the gift he may invest any 
story with the truth of imagination. Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
and, tc a lesser extent, Defoe, had this gift—this power of 
making what has no foundation in fact, what is indeed abso- 
lutely false to fact, seem true. But most writers about sea 
adventures merely string them together by ingenious artifices 
whose mechanism the least scrutiny reveals. But Conrad 
draws from a fund of sea-experience. This point needs no 
pressing To it is due the freshness of Conrad’s novels and 
the zest with which they are read. Were he as poor a stylist 
as he is great, as weak in technique as he is strong, his books 
would be read for this quality of reality which they possess. I 
suppose that once people read Captain Singleton as if it were 
a true account of adventures in Africa and in the African seas. 
But the interest in it as reality has ebbed away: such fantastic 
incidents as the massed moonlight attack of all the animals of 
the forest on the stockade keep it alive. But one may with 
confidence prophesy that this interest will not leave high and 
dry these new histories of adventure. 

2. One or two of Conrad’s heroic adventurers—Tom Lin- 
gard, Nostromo, Lord Jim, Karain, Kurtz, Dominic—may sur- 
vive. They are, however, hewn on too grand a scale and im- 
pelled by motives too remote from the lives of the majority of 
men ever to take a place beside the greatest characters of fic- 
tion. One danger to their individual existence is their simi- 
larity to one another. They are all marvellouslly skilful and 
courageous. Rajah Laut, Tuan Jim, Nostromo—they are all 
marvellous leaders of men. They all build up marvellous com- 
munities—Samber, Patusan, Sulaco—if not in the heart of 
darkness, in the heart of chaos and civil strife. And they 
resemble one another finally in that they are all slaves of a 
romantic idea, which first elevates them in triumph above other 
men, then dashes them to the ground. Tom Lingard wishes to 
be Rajah Laut to all the tribes of the Straits: the tragedy of 
The Rescue is that for a woman of his own kind and people he 
fails his tryst with a prince of those tribes, and so in his own 
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estimation brings eternal dishonour on his royal name. Jim 
suffered because he was too romantic; it was not any ‘yellow 
streak’ in him which made him at the last moment jump from 
the bridge of the Patna, but a romantic mind making such 
extreme demands of its possessor that he quivered and gave 
way. It was by satisfying his idea of adventure that Jim 
found peace—and death. ‘In the destructive element im- 
merse,’ was Stein’s counsel to him. ‘That was the way. To 
follow the dream, and again to follow the dream—and so— 
ewig—usque ad finem.’ Gran’ Battista—Nostromo—lived for 
the reputation which the cargadores, the engineers, the In- 
dians of Costaguana gave him; but to keep it at its height he 
required silver dollars and silver buttons; and that is why he 
never revealed the secret of the treasure of the lighter and 
so became its victim. 

Perhaps with time people will speak of Conrad’s heroes 
as we do now of Byron’s heroes and Corneille’s heroes. They 
will associate with them matchless splendour of appearance, 
magnificent daring, a generous desire to outshine their own 
glory. When Conrad is mentoined someone will be sure to 
repeat such sentences as those: ‘‘He paced on between the 
booths. checking the mare almost to a stand-still now and then 
for the children, for the groups of people from the distant 
Campo, who stared after him in admiration. The company’s 
lightermen he met saluted him from afar; and the greatly 
envied capataz de cargadores advanced, among murmurs of 
recognition and obsequious greetings.” Or: “Then Brown 
saw in a knot of coloured figures motionless between the 
advanced houses a man in European clothes, in a helmet, all 
white. “That’s him; look! look!’ Cornelius said excitedly. 
All Brown’s men had sprung up and crowded at his back with 
lustreless eyes. The group of vivid colours and dark faces 
with the white figure in their midst were observing the Knoll.’ 

While dealing with Conrad’s characters I must notice his 
ability to draw men and women of different nationalities— 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Russians, Galicians, Malays, 
Swedes. In reading most English books about foreigners one 
feels thet the conception of them is wholly English, that if they 
were translated into the language of the country with which 
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they deal, their characters would seem a little strange. In an 
English book about Spanish life, for instance, you do not find 
that intimacy in the treatment of situation and character 
which you find in a Spanish book. Pass from an English book 
about Italians to an Italian and you pass from one world to 
another. But Conrad is gifted with the unique power of being 
able to give life to men of different countries. Dr. Monygham, 
Captain MacWhirr; Razumov, Nikita; the Anarchist, the 
French naval officer who boarded the Patna; Babalatcha, Do- 
ramin—to every reader of Conrad this list will be sufficient 
to prove the point. 

In a short essay I cannot illustrate it at any length. But 
I will give one example—Yanko Goorall the castaway of Amy 
Foster. He was an emigrant from Austrian Galicia. His 
father gold an old cow, a pair of mountain-ponies and a cleared 
plot of ground on the sunny slope of a Carpathian pass in 
order to pay some swindling Jews his passage to America. 
The ship in which he and his companions were carried—the 
Herzogen Sophia-Dorothea—was sent to the bottom on a wild 
night while taking refuge in a roadstead near an English vil- 
lage; Yanko alone escaped. Amy Foster is the story of how 
after wandering about, wild-eyed, tattered, hungry, for some 
days, treated as a drunkard or a lunatic, he was succoured by 
a servant girl; and of how ultimately against the sentiment of 
the whole countryside this girl married him. The grace, intel- 
ligence, and emotional susceptibility of the stranger, are con- 
trasted with Amy Foster’s dull features and limited intelli- 
gence. 

“When she heard him in the gloaming whistle from beyond 
the orchard a couple of bars of a weird and mournful tune, she 
would drop whatever she had in her hand—she would leave 
Mrs. Smith in the middle of a sentence—and she would run 
to his call. Mrs, Smith called her a shameless hussy. She 
answered nothing. She said nothing at all to anybody, and 
went on her way as if she had been deaf. She and I alone in 
all the land, I fancy, could see his very real beauty. He was 
very good-looking and most graceful in his bearing, with that 
something wild as of a woodland creature in his aspect. . . They 
could be seen on the roads, she tramping stolidly in her finery 
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—grey dress, black feather, stout boots, prominent white cot- 
ton gloves that caught your eye a hundred yards away; and 
he, his coat slung picturesquely over one shoulder, pacing by 
her side, gallant of bearing and casting tender glances upon 
the girl with the golden heart.’ 

A son was born to them and then came estrangement; for 
Amy could not bear to hear him crooning mountain-songs to 
the child and praying aloud over him in the evening. One 
night when seriously ill he demanded water in his own tongue; 
She became panic-stricken and snatching up the child, fled 
from the cottage. Next morning Yanko Goorall was found 
dead in a ditch. 

(3) Conrad’s greatness is also evident in his narratives 
of exciting incident. I do not say that every exciting incident 
in his novels is a masterpiece which will last as long as our 
language. But running over his books in one’s mind one in- 
stantaneously picks out passages of this kind about which no 
praise can be too extravagant. For instance the incident in 
the engine-room of the Nan-Shan when the telegraph bell 
rings and the indicator moves to Stop. With this great narra- 
tive I would place the righting of the ship in The Nigger of 
the ‘Narcissus’ (who does not thrill when after twenty-four 
hours the Captain breaks silence with: ‘Wear Ship’?), the 
averted collision in Chance, the last duel of Generals Feraud 
and D’ Hubert. 

(4) Severai of Conrad’s stories have as their background 
only the sea and ships: for example The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, Typhoon, The Brute. But most of the others—The 
Duel, The Secret Agent, and Under Western Eyes are excep- 
tions—are set partly at sea and partly in some tropical coun- 
try. One of the most remarkable things in his work is his 
suggestion of those tropical backgrounds—the great harbours 
of the east, their lines of white houses, their esplanades, their 
crowded shipping, sailing-ships, steamers, praus, sampans; 
the little settlements clustering by the side of quick-flowing 
muddy rivers, backed by the impenetrable jungle; the road- 
steads off rocky coasts, so well protected by shoals and islands 
just awash that only a Tom Lingard can find his way into 
them. And not only does he give the geographical setting. 
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The old civilization of the Farthest East is the background of 
the stories of Almayer, Willems and Lingard—its adventures, 
its statesmen, its princes, and the onslaughts Dutchmen and 
Englishmen in lofty galleon or in low gunboat have made on it 
for three centuries. In The Heart of Darkness the forest, as 
it were, stretches out its arms to its own. The gaudy dancing 
woman and the beating drums show civilized man the horror 
from which he has sprung, wake in him savage instincts. In 
this matter Nostromo is the most remarkable of Conrad’s 
books. The low blue line of Punta Mala, the desert of Azuera, 
the sleeping gulf, Hrguerota black against the dawn rising 
behind it, shimmering in the evening light, the dusty royal 
roads, the walled estancias crowning the green knolls of the 
plains, the patros, the orange groves—amid these moves a peo- 
ple which represents all the civilizations that in turn have 
touched Costaguana: the meek downtrodden Indian; the 
Spaniard his eyes still ablaze with fiery zeal; the half-breed 
adventurer, self-important, avaricious, cruel. 

(5) That Conrad, a Pole, who could not speak English 
till his twenty-first year, should possess so great an English 
style, has often been the subject of wonder. The wonder is 
understandable. At the present time there is much making of 
anthologies of our prose masters. Without effort it would be 
possible to make an anthology of Conrad which would take its 
place with the best of them. No one, for instance, could chal- 
lenge the right of his account of the Pilots of Marseilles in A 
Personal Record to a place beside our best prose. 

The style of a novelist—that is to say, the voice with which 
he speaks, the play of his features, his gestures. When read- 
ing one of the older novelists I always think of him telling his 
story in some particular attitude. For example, Scott always 
sits by Lucky Brown’s fireside, forgetting himself in the ex- 
citemert of his tale. Rousseau bends over a table strewn with 
gilt-edged paper and ribbons, repeating with delight each sen- 
tence before he writes it. Fielding is a man in an inn, a big 
composed kind of man, speaking in an even persuasive voice, 
but every now and then shaken by unbelievable storms of 
generous mirth. What of Conrad? He sits in the deck house 
of a smart brig; the door is open and he sees the reflection of 
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the red port light on the water; the true peace of God has de- 
scended; yet it is not a fine night, for the water is dark and 
there is a yellow glare in the west. He speaks with a full 
resonant voice in which, however, is a hint of melancholy; his 
sentences fall into rhythm with the long roll of the ship. 

The voice changes somewhat from story to story. In the 
first it labours a little, registering details with a monotonous 
and mechanical precision. “It was a sombre creek of black 
water speckled with gold, with the gold of scattered sunlight 
falling through the boughs that met overhead in a soaring, 
restless arch full of gentle whispers passing tremulous aloft 
amongst the thick leaves.”” We become a little weary of this 
kind of description in Almayer’s Folly and The Outcast of the 
Island, though even here the full rhythm and rich quiet sound 
lull us into communion with the seaker. But in the later books 
how sure and easy, how warm with imagination the voice 
becomes! 

‘Singleton stood at the door with his face to the light and 
his back to the darkness. And alone in the emptiness of the 
sleeping forecastle he appeared bigger, colossal, very old; old 
as Father Time himself, who should have come there into this 
place as quiet as a sepulchre to contemplate with patient eyes 
the short victory of sleep, the consoler. Yet he was only a 
child of time, a lonely relic of a devoured and forgotten gen- 
eration. He stood, still strong, as ever unthinking; a ready 
man with a vast empty past and with no future, with his child- 
like impulses and his man’s passions already dead within his 
tatooed breast.’ 

W. D. TAYLOR. 


THE CONDENSED MILK AND MILK POWDER 
INDUSTRIES.* 


1. Origin and Expansion of the Industries. 


The manufacture of condensed milks and milk powders is 
a decidedly modern development. These products were un- 
known seventy years ago, and it is only during the last twenty 
or thirty years that they have become staple articles of food, 
familiar to nearly every household in civilized countries. Both 
industries have to-day reached large proportions and are still 
expanding rapidly in important dairy districts, especially in 
Canada and the United States. In many sections they are on 
the way to replace the manufacture of cheese and butter to a 
large extent. Out of small beginnings have grown powerful 
national and international companies, now commanding hun- 
dreds of millions of capital, operating large numbers of fac- 
tories and maintaining trade relations all over the world. 
Practices and methods of turning fresh milk or its main 
food components into more concentrated, durable and trans- 
portable forms are almost as old as the practice of keeping 
domesticated animals, and the use of their milk as human food 


*The present article makes no pretension to exhaustive treatment. It 
is merely an outline and review of the main features of these industries, 
particularly in regard to their recent development, their increasing rela- 
tive importance in the dairy industry and food production, and their 
probable future outlook. It is based on the writer’s own former experi- 
ence in condensed milk manufacture, as well as on his general knowledge 
and study of dairy conditions both in Europe and in America. Some of the 
statements and data are taken from O. F. Hunziker: Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powders, LaGrange, Illinois (1918), and William A. Stocking: 
Manual cf Milk Products, New York: Macmillan Co. Official reports 
and statistics of Canada and the United States and current articles have 
been consulted as far as available and used as far as space permitted. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. J. K. Doherty, Cana- 
dian Commissioner at Ottawa for the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, for the loans of reports, and for the very generous help rendered 
by tracing references to these industries in agricultural and dairy peri- 
odicals and governmental and institutional reports, as well as to other 
informants who have kindly responded to his inquiries. 
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itself. Cheese, butter, milk-sugar, fermented milks such as 
kumis, yoghurt, kephir, etc., were known in many varieties to 
civilized or pastoral peoples of all ages. References to butter 
and cheese are found in the Old Testament.; It is said of 
Arabs and Tartars that they dried camel’s and mare’s milk by 
pouring it on a flat stone exposed to the sun’s rays, and that 
thus concentrated they used it as a staple food on their desert 
wanderings and expeditions. But the successful attempt to 
concentrate the whole of the milk solids into durable and mar- 
ketable products as we know them in our present day con- 
densed milks and milk powders, is only of recent date in the 
dairy industry. The great difficulty to overcome was the con- 
centration of the solids, i.e., the valuable food elements in the 
milk, without changing them chemically and physically, and to 
preserve them in such a state that they can be used in the 
same way and for the same purposes as fresh milk, or, with 
the addition of water, be brought back to the state in which 
they are contained in fresh milk. Anyone familiar with the 
chemical, physical and physiological properties of milk and 
especiaily with the delicacy and changeability of protein sub- 
stances contained in it will realize the difficulty. Something 
more will have to be said about this a little later. 

Although Switzerland has become the classic country for 
the manufacture of condensed milk, the first successful ex- 
periments were made in America.t The claim to be the father 
of the modern condensed milk business must be accorded to 
the American, Gail Borden.* He was awarded patents on his 


+Book of Genesis, XVIII, 8: “And he took butter and milk and the 
calf he had dressed and set it before them.” 

Book of Job, X, 10: “Hast thou not poured me out like milk and 
curdled me like cheese?” (Cited by O. F. Hunziker.) 


tThe recognition of the necessity of evaporating the milk under 
vacuum and the first experiments are credited to a Professor Horsford. 
His assistant, Dalton, founded a factory in 1851, which, however, was 
not successful. 

*He applied for.a patent in 1853. In his application he does not 
claim his invention to be “concentrating milk in a vacuum pan for such 
a purpose,” but says “my object being to exclude the air from the begin- 
ning of the process to the end, to prevent incipient decomposition.” 
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process in 1856 by the United States and by England. The 
claim of the patent was for “concentrated sweet milk” . .. “the 
same having no sugar or other matter mixed with it.” But it 
was soon found that sugar must be added to make a product 
of undoubted keeping qualities, and as early as 1856 sweet- 
ened condensed milk was manufactured and sold under the 
famous Eagle Brand at Gail Borden’s first factory at Wolcott- 
ville, Connecticut.+ The details of the process have since been 
improved and modified, and the products perfected. The de- 
scendant of Gail Borden’s venture is the present Borden’s Milk 
Company, to-day one of the largest industrial concerns in the 
United States and Canada.t 


David Page, the general agent of Gail Borden, visited his 
brother, Charles A. Page, then United States consul at Ziirich, 
Switzerland, in the early sixties. Recognizing that Switzer- 
land, on account of its climate, its aromatic pastures and the 
large milk production, offered natural advantages for the 
manufacture of condensed milk, he organized a company with 
150,000 francs capital, chiefly from Swiss and English sources, 
ir. 1861, and erected a factory at Cham on the Lake of Zug. 
The first factory was a simple rough board shack of American 
pioneer style. It had a precarious existence for the first few 
years. But when once a market was established, the Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Company prospered rapidly. New fac-. 
tories were established in different parts of the country dur- 
ing the seventies, eighties and nineties. New companies were 
founded, many of which failed or were in time absorbed by 
the few large surviving concerns. From the beginning almost 
the entire output of the Swiss factories had to be exported, as 


+O. F. Hunziker. 


tIn 1919 the company operated thirty-one complete condensaries, 
eleven feeders, eleven tin can manufacturing shops, two confectionery 
plants, two malted milk plants, and two dry milk plants. In addition to 
these its subsidiary, the Bordens, Farm Products Company, Inc., is sup- 
plying large proportions of the fresh milk consumption in New York 
city, Chicago and Montreal, and in this connection is operating eight 
certified milk farms, 156 country bottling plants, and receiving stations, 
70 city pasteurizing plants and distributing branches. (The Bordens 
Company First Annual Report for the year 1919). 
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there was practically no home market. Until very recently 
little condensed milk was consumed in Switzerland. Thus of 
necessity the market had to be sought in the wide world. For 
this reason as well as because of the quality of the products, 
Swiss condensed milk acquired a leading position in the world 
markets, which were chiefly England, British colonies in Asia 
and Africa, and tropical countries generally. The chief com- 
petitor of the Anglo-Swiss Company in the European field 
was Henri Nestlé of Vevey (on the Lake of Geneva) whose 
condensed milk, milk powder, infant food and milk chocolates 
have become known all over the world. In 1904 the two con- 
cerns amalgamated and form now the Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss 
Condensed Milk Company. The combined company then re- 
presented a capital of about 40 million francs with the shares 
standing at 300. In 1906 the company operated seven large 
factories in Switzerland, four in England, two in Bavaria, one 
in Austria, three in Norway and two in Spain. New factories 
have since been added to the list. 

The only other condensed milk company of comparative 
prominence operating now in Switzerland is the Bernese 
Alpine Milk Company, which maintains three or four plants in 
Switzerland and Bavaria. Besides these there have been es- 
tablished a number of milk powder plants, some in connection 
with the rapid development of the Swiss milk chocolate indus- 
try and some, more recently, by independent firms for the 
general market. The Anglo-Swiss Company also invaded the 
United States in the eighties, and competed for a number of 
years with the Borden Company for the dominance in the field, 
until it sold out to the latter its entire American interests in 
1902. Since the beginning of the war it has apparently again 
crossed the Atlantic under the name of Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany, which latter is now operating a number of factories in 
the United States and Canada. 

Up until the eighties sugared condensed milk was the only 
kind known in the market. The business entered on a new 
phase with the invention of methods of making unsweetened 
milk and rendering it durable by a process of sterilization 
after its being sealed in air-tight cans. The claim to the in- 
vention of what is now known as “evaporated milk” is accord- 
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ed to a native of Switzerland, Mr. John B. Meyenberg. 
While an operator at the Anglo-Swiss Company’s factory at 
Cham, he experimented on the evaporation and sterilization of 
milk during the years 1880 to 1883. He emigrated to the 
United States, and was granted patents on his process and 
apparatus in 1884 and 1887. At Highland, IIl., the centre of 
a large Swiss population, the Helvetia Milk Condensing Com- 
pany was organized in 1885, for the manufacture of evapo- 
rated milk. It took several years, however, before the difficul- 
ties of the process were sufficiently mastered to put the busi- 
ness on a secure basis. Mr. Meyenberg became engaged in the 
promotion of other companies in the middle west and on the 
Pacific coast.* At the present day the output of unsugared 
evaporated milk in America by far exceeds that of sugared 
condensed milk. 

Simultaneously with the experiments in concentrating 
and preserving milk in a semi-fluid state, there were varried 
on experiments to reduce the milk solids wholly into a dry 
state. Milk powders have been made with more or less suc- 
cess and on a small scale, ever since the middle of the last 
century. But it is only within the last twenty years that pro- 
cesses have been sufficiently perfected to assure the success of 
the business on a large scale. Excellent products are made 
to-day. A large number of factories have been erected in 
nearly all dairy countries during recent years and the produc- 
tion of milk powder bids fair to become an important factor 
in the dairy industry of the future. 

In Europe, Switzerland is still the leading condensed milk 
manufacturing and exporting country. Previous to the war 
the yearly export ranged from 300,000 to 400,000 quintals, 
representing a value of from 30 to 40 million francs. The 
export increased during the first years of the war (461,383 
quintals in 1916), but fell off to less than half the usual figures 
during the last years on account of various conditions caused 
by the war, e.g., reduced milk production on account of lack 
of concentrated feeds, increase of home consumption in fresh 


*One of these started with one plant in 1899, and is now operating 
twenty large plants, in the Pacific States, in the Middle West, and in 
Canada. 
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rilk and all kinds of milk products, increase of grain raising 
at the expense of dairying, prohibition of feeding grain to 
cattle, etc. During the last year the situation has been aggra- 
vated by a very serious epidemic of foot and mouth disease 
which has already reduced the number of milk cattle very 
considerably, and even more the amount of milk produced. 
With the return of normal conditions the output and export 
will no doubt again reach their normal figures. But a consid- 
erable further expansion is not expected for various reasons. 
The companies are international, and tend to put up their 
factories as near to the markets as dairy and other conditions 
permit. Moreover, the old established Swiss cheese industry 
still holds the field as the most important dairy branch. The 
cheese export before the war represented a value of from 50 
to 60 million francs annually; in addition it enjoys a large 
home consumption. With the steady increase of the urban 
population a larger proportion of the total milk production 
(now over 50%) is absorbed by the fresh milk consumption. 

In other countries of Kurope the condensed milk’ business 
was slower to develop to any prominence. Holland and Den- 
mark are distinctively dairy countries, but peculiar conditions 
prevented the newcomer from taking a solid hold. Dutch 
dairying was developed largely in the making of butter and 
of the Edam and Gouda cheese, which enjoyed a long estab- 
lished reputation. There are, however, now a number of fac- 
tories, some of which, in conection with large central cream- 
eries and butter plants, have been making chiefly condensed 
skim-milk. This was either sold in bulk or put up in indi- 
vidual “penny tins,” which among laborers in England have 
been familiar for some years. New York market reports also 
show that after 1913 (when the United States removed the 
former duty of 2 cents per pound or $1.00 per case), an in- 
creasing amount of condensed milk was imported from Hol- 
land. The conditions in Denmark are rather unique. The 
dairy industry there has developed, and is based on an inten- 
sive tripartite combination of “butter, hams and eggs.” The 
prosperity of agriculture as a whole with its advanced co- 
operative organization being nicely balanced on this interde- 
pendence of buttermaking, hog and poultry-raising, the con- 
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densing or milk powder industries would introduce a disturb- 
ing element of far-reaching consequences. Norway has had 
a few factories for some years and Sweden, which has lately 
come into the field, would seem to have favorable conditions 
for a considerable expansion of the milk condensing and dry- 
ing industries. Germany, Austria, France and Italy have each 
a few condensed milk or milk powder plants, and may increase 
the number when once normal conditions return, especially as 
the products have become more familiar to the consumers dur- 
ing and since the war. In certain parts of Russia the industry 
has made a start. A recent notice in the press, containing a 
list of machinery and implements required from America by 
the Ukrainian co-operative societies, mentioned among others 
“milk condensing machinery.” There are factories in England 
and Ireland, their products, of course, being used chiefly in 
the home market. In Japan, a newcomer in the dairy line, the 
condensing industry has reached proportions considerable 
enough to cover its home demand and to export some surplus 
to China and the South Sea Islands. The Japanese production 
for the year 1919 is estimated at 1,200,000 cases, representing 
a value of $2,991,000. New Zealand has had up to the present 
three large milk powder factories, which exported 325 tons 
of dried milk in 1914-15, and almost ten times that amount, 
3,225 tons, in 1918-19. Several new factories are said to be 
under construction at present. There is one large condensed 
milk factory, which had an output of 6,205,400 pounds in 
1918.* 

In South America several condensed milk factories have 
recently been established. They are mostly located in Argen- 
tina, in the vicinity of Buenos Aires. One factory exists in 
Chile and one or more in Southern Brazil (probably some also 
in Uruguay) .* 

In the United States it was the civil war which first de- 
monstrated the value of condensed milk. Armies and navies 
have always been among the principal consumers of condensed 


*N. Y. Prod. Review, Dec., 1919. 


; Es by the Bureau of the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
on, D.C. 
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milk and recently milk powders. The European war accounts 
for the almost spectacular boom of the business in the United 
States and Canada since 1914. But even before that it was 
conspicuously on the increase. Though the export trade was 
not considerable, these countries were almost from the begin- 
ning favored by a good home market, which has grown pheno- 
menally during the last twenty-five years. There have always 
existed extensive mining and lumbering districts, some pro- 
jected far into otherwise unsettled territories, in the moun- 
tains of the West and in far north Alaska and Yukon, out of 
reach of fresh milk. To them condensed milk has become as 
necessary as fresh milk to the ordinary community. The 
growth of some of the large cities far outran the development 
of dairying in the surrounding farming districts; the supply 
of fresh milk became inadequate and resort had to be made to 
condensed milk. Pioneer farmers in many of the grain-grow- 
ing districts were not only unable to supply the nearest towns 
and cities with fresh milk, but had to make use of the “canned 
cow” themselves for the first years. Even the climate of 
America favors a large use of milk in concentrated and pre- 
served forms. During the hot, sultry summer weather fresh 
milk easily sours; a regular and good daily service is rot al- 
ways available. During the cold winter the milk production 
is very greatly reduced and shortages have been suffered fre- 
quently in many large centres. Condensed milk and milk pow- 
ders can easily equalize these variations. A supply may be 
kept on hand by the housewife without danger of surpluses 
spoiling and she is relieved of many troubles with the milk- 
man, who may be late when cream or milk is wanted for break- 
fast, or may serve her partly water. In addition, the general 
household customs and ways of living in America, such ag the 
habit of marketing and buying all food in prepared packages, 
the large use of preserved and canned goods, the extensive 
summer picnicking and camping, and other features, all favor 
the use of condensed milk and milk powders. The United 
States and particularly Canada are not cheese eating coun- 
tries. In many European countries cheese is a staple food, not 
as here a little occasional dessert addition. The consumption 
there of these is somewhat bound up with the use of light wines 
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and beer and other long established culinary habits. The tre- 
mendous increase in the ice cream and candy consumption in 
America is also creating an ever growing market for con- 
densed milks in bulk and for milk powder. The following fig- 
ures, supplied by the United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try and the Bureau of Markets, show the annual production of 
condensed milk powders for individuals years since 1880 and 
indicate the growth of the industries in the United States. 


Condensed Milk Milk Powders 

Pounds Pounds 
1IS80 ee eee 13, 083.267. Giri. eee bee cree 
TS90 Vee 31,926: 82 tea Seber eto ca wet 
1900 Peete ae TBGS2TIR lon Uhre ae ec 
1904 alae SUSAR SLSR re tLe eat ais ct 
1909 ia Sere AOK SOF RaAn airs cuprcepsnss outs 
pb! Re BP 875,507,438 20,987,911 
1916 ee 997,835,115 18,586,613 
TOL T Sco sns eee 1,353,005,594 25,763,166 
OVS aR arenes 1,729,378,527 380,828,955 
TOTO Vea ee 2,095,952,869 44,594,842 


The output of condensed milk in 1919 may be valued at 
about $250,000,000 and that of milk powders at about $15,- 
000,000. In the United States there were in 1914, 240 con- 
densed milk factories. Exact later figures are not at hand, 
but more likely than not, they have nearly doubled since. In 
the State of Wisconsin the number rose from 26 in 1914 to 52 
in 1918; two concerns that operated 11 factories a few years 
ago have now 55 factories under one management.* The total 
production of 1919 was about 240 per cent. that of 1914. 
The chief condensed milk producing states are New York, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Washington and Oregon. The tremendous boom 
in the condensed milk business during the last few years is, 
of course, largely the result of the stimulus given it by market 
conditions due to the war. The New York Produce Review on 
January 30, 1918, writes: ‘There appears to be no end to 


+Subject to final revision. 
*O. F, Hunziker. 
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the demand for condensed milk. We are informed that all 
manufacturers of reliable condensed milk machinery have 
orders for equipment booked far ahead and that every week 
sees preparations made for new condensing plants. Many new 
companies have entered the milk condensing business, and 
numbers of manufacturers of other dairy products who have 
command of a regular supply of whole milk, are installing the 
necessary equipment to switch to condensed milk manufac- 
ture ..., and not only have the number of plants largely in- 
creased, but many of the old plants have greatly increased 
their output.” Of the total milk production in the United 
States about half is consumed in the fresh state. In the year 
1919 there were used for the manufacture of various dairy 
products 45,489 million pounds. Of these there went into 
condensed milk 4,813 million pounds or 10.6%, i.e. about 54% 
of the whole milk production. For the production of whole 
milk and cream powders there were used 84 millions and for 
malted milk 40 millions. As the larger part of milk powders 
is made from skim-milk, i.e., from milk which in these figures 
is included in that used for butter production, the relative im- 
portance of the dried milk industry cannot be estimated. The 
excess of exports of condensed milk from the United States 
over imports before the war was comparatively slight, and the 
balance dropped to almost zero for the years 1914 and 1915 
on account of the removal of the import duty of 2 cents per 
pound to $1.00 per case, which opened the market for Euro- 
pean products. The war orders of the U. 8. Government and 
the allied nations, however, turned the disastrous slump into a 
great boom and the exports rose to tremendous proportions. 
Exports from and imports into the United States of condensed 
milk were as follows for individual years: 


Exports Imports 

Pounds Pounds 
LOL te cots 20,642,738 698,176 
OTA ete 16,209,082 14,599,339 
DIG Shiels sera 159,577,620 18,174,505 
LOL TAS eater eia ts 259,102,213 18,375,698 
LOLS caret sree BEONDO,08 2 me se eat als Gs 
INES ee eerie T2740 FOO Mamie wes Tae es, « 
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These figures may suffice to show the tremendous expansion of 
the condensed milk and milk powder industries in the United 
States. 


The United States can also boast of a condensed goats’ 
milk factory located at King City, California, evaporating and 
sterilizing the milk from a herd of over 3000 goats. It is 
probably the only factory of its kind in the world. The pro- 
duct is sold in drug stores. 

In Canada the condensed milk industry dates from 1883, 
when the first factory was established at Truro, N.S., by the 
Reindeer Condensed Milk Company. During the eighties and 
nineties several new plants were erected by this and by the 
St. Charles Company, chiefly locating in the best dairy 
districts of southwestern Ontario. Most of these were 
later absorbed by the Borden’s Milk Company. A number of 
new plants have been added, during the past twenty years, and 
especially since the beginning of the war. To-day there are 
some twenty factories in Canada. This includes some plants 
which merely concentrate milk or skim-milk in bulk to be used 
in the ice cream, confectionery and chocolate business. The 
important plants putting out canned milks are those operated 
by the Borden Company (Ingersoll, Norwich and Tillsonburg, 
Ont.; Huntingdon, Que.; Truro, N.S., and Sardis, B.C.), the 
Carnation Milk Company (Aylmer and Springfield, Ont., for- 
merly Dominion Canners), and the Nestle’s Food Company 
(Chesterville, Ont.) Plants of individual companies, some of 
which are connected with ice cream and confectionery estab- 
lishments, are located at St. George, Brockville, Beachville, 
Woodstock, Picton and Sydenham, Ont.; Courtenay and Lad- 
ner, B.C., and Charlottetown, P.E.I. Within the last ten 
years five modern milk powder plants have been erected and 
are operated by the Canadian Milk Products Company, at 
Brownsville, Belmont, Burford, Glanworth and Hickson, Ont. 


The following comparative statistics may show the rela- 
tive importance of the condensed and powdered milk manu- 
facture in the Canadian dairy industry in 1917:* 


*Report on Dairy Products of the Census of Industry, 1917. 
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Establish- Capital Paid to Value of 
ments Invested Patrons Products 
No. $ $ $ 

Creameries .. ........+. 949 8,166,248 27,509,755 36,582,296 

Cheese Factories ....... 1900 4,176,916 30,426,721 33,917,724 
Combined Butter and 

Cheese Factories ..... 549 3,884,494 11,932,154 15,282,089 

Condensaries,.). .. . cs ees 20 3,400,343 4,004,215 8,097,217 


The Canadian production of condensed and evaporated 
milk for 1919 is estimated, according to the U.S. Market Re- 
porter, at 110,000,000 pounds, valued at approximately $20,- 
000,000. The quantity of milk powder produced during the 
year amounts to 5,323,537 pounds, valued at $1,662,352. 

The table below shows the Canadian exports of milk and 
cream condensed, canned or preserved, to principal countries 
for the years 1912-14-16-18, in pounds: 


1912 1914 1916 1918 

United Kingdom ...... LOG USS Ree eet et. 4,909,495 8,082,149 
British sour, Arricaued) <O19.9800. 0) 42025. 268,840 504,000 
British West Indies ... 38,518 6,120 278,174 545,763 
Hone Kong tees.) oe. 77,200 105,350 34,118 122,550 
Newfoundland . ...... 206,768 210,700 228,301 652,242 
iL UAR ED aS unge ohe ol erty OO ie 434,800 33,536 2,400 
Cups ear. cones 22 cane 3,317,500 1,063,400 9,595 666,974 
VAPAINE. tare sheers Ue on 960 1,878,750 AS 5,066 
United States . ...... 34,168 5,573,737 7,256,991 24,191,048 
Other Countries . ..... 14,168 66,525 228,784 8,884,526 

Oba ere Con payee ae 4,389,350 9,339,382 18,247,884 43,656,718 

LY SINGU IT. Gane coe 305,678 666,941 770,566 4,955,048 


The figures show a considerable fluctuation from year to year 
and to the different countries, due to unsettled world market 
conditions. 


2. Technical Features. 


Space does not permit us to go into any details of the 
processes of manufacture and equipment. Nor is it within 
our purpose to deal fully with this phase of the subject. But 
the outlines have to be noted in order to permit a general view 
into the industrial and economic features of these industries 
as well as to give a general idea of the nature of the products. 
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Milk is a very complicated substance. It is not a mere 
mixture or solution in water of the various constituents mak- 
ing up the solids shown by the chemical analysis. The many 
attempts to make milk artificially have all failed. One of the 
simplest of its constituents, the milk fat, is itself a combina- 
tion of many fats and ethers. Still more complicated are the 
protein substances, so much so that no chemical formula can 
be given them, and it is still a matter of dispute among chem- 
ists whether there are one or two or twenty distinct protein. 
bodies in the milk. Milk is in a sense a living substance, with 
chemical and physical as well as physiological properties in 
itself and as a food. The following table gives the average 
composition of normal cow’s milk and the margin of varia-. 
tions in its principal constituents :} 


Average % Variations 
(U.S. Dep. of Agric.) (Koenig) 

Wateraicdivess cs. cc 87.27 80.82—90.32 
Pata eco eis hicks 3.68 | 1.67— 6.47 
Caseiniss die ese cinwsie os 2.88 | 12.73 1.79— 4.23 
Albumen tere stein nie 0.51} Tot. Solids 0.25— 1.44 
Sugar (Laktase) ..... 4.94] 2.11— 6.03 
ASI Gn.5 east be ek 0.72 J 0.85— 1.21 


Fresh milk has very poor keeping qualities. It contains 
all the elements necessary for organic growth in such propor- 
tion and in such condition as to make it not only the most per- 
fect human food, but also a most favorable substratum for 
bacteria: growth. If not checked by cooling, and pasteuriza- 
tion or sterilization, fermentations quickly set in. The most 
important of these is that caused by lactic acid bacteria, which 
makes milk sour. Under the influence of the lactic acid, as 
also under the influence of rennet, an enzyme extracted from 
calves’ stomachs, the casein, which in fresh milk is contained 
in what is termed colloidal condition, changes its nature. It 
coagulates, thickens or curdles, as every housewife knows. 
This takes place sooner when milk is heated. These are points 
of extreme importance in the making of condensed and espe- 
cially evaporated milk and also milk powder, all of which pro- 
cesses attempt to change the milk solids as little as possible. 


+William A. Stocking: Manual of Milk Products. 
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In proportion to the concentration of milk, naturally the acid 
content is increased, and the curdling occurs so much sconer. 
But there are great differences even in fresh milk as 
drawn from the udder, not only as to the proportional varia- 
tions of its constituents (as shown in the above figures) but 
also as to its behaviour in regard to coagulation. The careful 
cheesemaker knows that there are differences as to the kind 
of cows, the season of the year, the weather, the locality, the 
feed and general care of milk herds, etc. He adjusts his 
methods accordingly, in the amount of rennet used and tem- 
peratures applied for “‘setting’”’ his milk and treating the curd. 
At closer inspection we find that there are considerable varia- 
tions in the coagulability of milk between individual cows, in 
the same stable and fed on the same feed. Many of the fac- 
tors are uncontrollable, and are not yet fully explained by 
science.* 
These preliminary remarks have been made to indicate 
that the first technical essential in the manufacture of all these 
products is a first-class milk from healthy, well-tended and 
well-fed cows, and that the milk must enter into the process in 
the best possible condition. Clean milking, prompt cooling, 
clean containers, regular delivery during early morning hours, 
cannot well be dispensed with. In cheese and butter making 
a second-grade product can be made of less carefully produced 


*The writer may suggest from experience a simple and practical 
test which might prove useful to stable inspectors especially in evapo- 
rated milk districts to detect cows that secrete milk of abnormal coagu- 
lation: Adjust a rennet solution to such a strength that a teaspoonful 
will coagulate a water glass about % full of milk just as drawn from 
the udder in about 30 seconds. After about another 30 seconds the 
coagulum should be firm and smooth. If the content of the glass is 
turned over on the palm of the hand it should stand like a nice jelly 
pudding. If broken with the finger a clear greenish whey should run 
off from it. Abnormal milk will be readily detected by the time it re- 
quires for thickening, by a less firm, flaky or stringy coagulum or a 
whitish troubled whey. It may be remarked that differences are fre- 
quently found between the milk of individual teats of the same cow. Any 
kind of affection, even the slightest inflammation, careless milking, etc., 
will affect the milk in this respect. After udder diseases are apparently 
healed it may still take months before a normal milk is secreted again. 
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milk. In the condensed milk business the product is either 
good or not marketable at all. Faulty condensed milk has to be 
disposed of for a mere pittance.+ Most condensaries carry on 
stringent inspection among their patrons, and they have by 
this means and through their educational campaigns, and by 
supplying cooling devices, sanitary milking vessels, transport 
cans, etc., as well as by introducing first class milk stock 
(usually selling them to farmers on terms in exchange for 
milk), considerably raised the standard of dairying in many 
districts. At the factory each individual can of milk received 
is carefully inspected by an expert as to cleanness, coolness, 
taste and smell. Any irregular odour or too advanced souring 
is detected and the can in question rejected. 


So much for the preparation of the milk. To describe the 
further process we must distinguish between the products. 


1. Condensed Milks. 


There are two main kinds of condensed milks in sealed 
rans on the market to-day. 


(a) The sweetened or sugared condensed milk. This is 
cow’s milk condensed at the ratio of about 24 to 3 parts of 
fresh milk into one part of condensed milk. To it about 12 
to 18%, figured on the fresh milk, of sucrose (cane or beet 
sugar) is added. The product is a thick semifluid substance 
containing 30 to 45 per cent. of sucrose besides the milk solids. 
It is preserved by this high content of sugar, and will keep 
for many months. 

(b) The unsweetened condensed milk commonly known 
as evaporated milk. This is pure milk condensed to about half 
its original volume on the average (the ratio has to be varied 
slightly), and subjected to a sterilizing process after it is 
sealed in cans. The product has a consistency of average 
cream and a yellow or slightly brownish colour. Being sterile 


+There are times when something like an epidemic occurs in the 
condensed milks. This may be due in sweetened milk to a poor quality 
of sugar. I am informed that at the present time many condensaries are 
troubled with bitter milk, caused by a very resistant kind of bacteria 
which lodge in certain factories. 
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it will keep indefinitely, but unless it is of the best quality 
separations will in time take place in the cans.* 

The main outlines of the processes are as follows: 

The fresh milk is first heated in open wells, called fore- 
warmers, to a temperature ranging from 180°F. to boiling 
point. The heat is either applied by injecting steam directly 
into the milk or through a steam jacket around the kettle. 
From there it is drawn into the air-tight vacuum pan where 
the condensation takes place. These pans are of huge size in 
larger factories, so that up to 25,000 pounds or even more of 
fresh milk can be drawn into one batch. The top or dome of 
the pan extends into a condenser consisting of a cylindrical 
chamber usually placed vertically, into which a stream of cold 
water is injected in a spray during operation. The condenser 
is connected by a large pipe with a powerful vacuum pump on 
the floor below which draws off the water together with the 
condensed vapors from the milk. The vacuum in the pan is 
kept at about 100 to 180 mm. Hg, corresponding with a boiling 
temperature of from 125 to 150 degrees F. The pan has a 
jacketted bottom and usually two spiral copper coils in its 
lower part through which steam circulates to impart the 
necessary heat. It is fitted with steam gauges, thermometer, 
a vacuum gauge, a sampling tube, one or two sight glasses, a 
vent-hole or ‘blow down” valve and a manhole with air-tight 
cover, and an intake pipe for the fresh milk as well as a pipe 
at the bottom to draw off the condensed milk. All steam, 
milk and water pipes are, of course, fitted out with the neces- 
sary regulating valves so that the whole becomes a rather com- 
pviicated apparatus requiring considerable skill for its opera- 
tion, especially for finishing up a batch exactly at the desire 


*Considerable quantities of condensed milk and skim-milk are also 
sold in bulk. They are designed for more or less immediate use in the 
ice cream, bakery and confectionery business. Sweetened condensed bulk 
milk is usually packed in barrels and will keep according to the degree 
of sugar added. Unsweetened or plain condensed milk is shipped daily 
to the place of consumption in ordinary cream or milk cans. Its keeping 
quality is that of pasteurized milk. It is condensed chiefly to reduce 
bulk and freight of whole milk, and the degree of concentration can be 
adjusted to the edhvenience of the consumer and the purpose of its use. 
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concentration. In the case of sweetened milk the nec2ss3ary 
amount of sugar is added during the process of condensation. 
either by dissolving it in the hot milk in the forewarmers, or 
in a portion of it in a special sugar well, or in distilled hot 
water and drawn into the pan in the form of a sirup. The 
sugar must be thoroughly dissolved and must be of the best 
quality, as any impurities would impart themselves to the 
product. Formerly cane sugar alone was used, but in Hurope 
where cane sugar is not so easily available the best refined beet 
sugar is also used. 

When the desired density is reached, the process is stop- 
ped and the milk drawn off, and cooled promptly. In the case 
of sugared condensed milk the cooling must be done gradually 
in order to prevent the crystallization of the sugar. This is 
done by drawing off the milk into large cylindrical cans which 
are set in a water tank with a system of cog wheels on its 
bottom into which the cans fit. The wheels are set in motion 
so that the cansi slowly revolve in the water. Above them is 
placed a frame with paddles for each can which, while the cans 
are revolving, keep up a slow and even stirring movement of 
the milk. The water, at first warm, is gradually changed by 
the cold inflow until it is cold, and the cans are kept in motion 
till the milk is cooled to the temperature of the water. The 
condensed milk then either goes immediately to the filling and 
sealing room, or is stored in tanks in the refrigerating room 
until used up. With the filling in cans and sealing the con- 
densed milk is finished and may be labelled and shipped out. 
It is usually kept a certain time in a heated store room in order 
te detect faulty cans or any faults of the product that mi,zht 
develop, before it is let out on the market. 

In the case of evaporated, i.e. unsugared milk, the cooling 
can be done rapidly without injury by running the milk over 
a pipe cooler with cold water or cold brine circulating in the 
pipes. From the cooler it runs directly into the storage tanks 
in the refrigerating room and is ready for the filling and seel- 
ing process. The sealed milk is then immediately subjected 
to a sterilizing process. This is done in cylindrical retorts 
into which hot steam is conducted. Inside the shell of the 
sterilizer, there is a frame work into which the milk is packed. 
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The sterilizers are of various makes and sizes. Some are 
fitted with an end door through which the milk-holding frame 
may be put in and taken out on a rail arrangement permitting 
loading and unloading outside; others are fitted by side doors 
and the framework is stationary. ln any case it must be so 
arranged that the milk slowly revolves during the process, 
which is necessary to insure even heating and to prevent the 
formation of a scum on top of the milk in the cans. The 
sterilizing kas proved the most delicate part of the whole pro- 
cess of maxing evaporated milk. On it many new untried 
ventures broke down and it is the cause of occasional losses in 
all factories. This heating process has really two purposes. 
In the first place its object is to sterilize the milk, i.e., to kill 
all living organisms, the vegetative bacterial cel!s as well as 
the very resistant spores. To assure this the milk must be 
subjected to a temperature of at least 220°F. for about 30 to 
40 minutes. But a second object of the heating process is the 
following. Evaporated milk is not condensed to so high a 
degree as the sugared milk and its viscosity is not enhanced 
by the addition of sugar. When it enters the cans it is still a 
white and comparatively thin liquid. We have noted before 
that heat precipitates or coagulates the casein in milk. In 
sterilizing, the evaporated milk must be heated to such a de- 
gree that this thickening just begins. This is necessary not 
only to give the product a nice creamy appearance, but to give 
it a “good body.” Otherwise the butter fat will rise to the 
top in the cans in the warehouse or on the shelves of the. 
stores, or it may even be churned into lumps during transit. 
Such milk, though sound, is unmarketable as it cannot be used 
for the ordinary purposes it is intended for, e.g., in coffee, tea 
or on fruit. But the heating must not go beyond that point 
or else the coagulation will reach such a degree that the milk 
becomes grainy or lumpy, so that the precipitated protein will 
not dissclve any more. Such a milk is equally unmarketable. 
A slight grainyness may be shaken out and for that purpose 
all factories are fitted with special shaking apparatus, and 
some even put all evaporated milk through this shaking pro- 
cess. No amount of shaking, however, will make a smooth 
soluble milk again if it has been precipitated in large or hard 
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grains or lumps. The important point, therefore, is to deter- 
just what the milk ‘will stand,” e.g., to adjust time, mode of 
applying the heat and temperatures in such a way that the 
milk is thoroughly sterilized and that it arrives just at the 
proper stage of thickening. Now the fact is that no definite 
point can be fixed for that. As indicated at the beginning of 
this chapter, milk is very variable as to its coagulability. It 
depends largely on the acidity of the milk which in turn de- 
pends largely on the good care of the fresh milk, on the 
thorough cleanliness of all apparatus, pipes, etc. But, as 
pointed out, it depends also on many other factors less known 
and less controllable. The higher the condensation the less 
heat alsc will be required to thicken the milk. Generally 
speaking, the milk is heated to about 220 to 240 degrees F. 
for from 20 to 40 min. The exact mode of application differs 
considerably for different firms, and is usually kept strictly se- 
cret. Constant experimenting, close watching and sampling 
ahead is indispensable. According to season the ratio of con- 
densation has also to be varied to make the milk sterilizable* 
When in the sterilizing process the desired heat and time is 
reached, the milk is immediately cooled by shutting off the 
steam and running cold water into the sterilizer while frame- 
work is still in revolution. The process has been made somewhat 
more secure since the introduction of the homogenizing ma- 
chine. This is a device to break up the fat globules in the 
milk into smaller particles so that on account of the higher 
surface tension they remain suspended, i.e., the fat does not 
rise to the top. The milk is run through the homogenizer di- 
rectly as it comes from the condensing pan. 

After sterilization the milk is placed in a heated store- 
room for about a month and during that time turned over in 


*From this it also follows that hard and fast rules in regard to 
standards cannot always be followed. The manufacturer is bound by 
exigencies of the process to a large extent. The relation of fat and other 
solids in milk varies with the seasons, and with other factors, as does also 
the behaviour as to coagulation. Manufacturers have been put to 
considerable inconveniences by the prescribing of government standards 
without expert knowledge, and with which it was at times impossible to 
comply. This condition has been more or less remedied of late. 
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the trays several times. Milk in cans that are not absolutely 
air-tight, on account of faulty soldering, will decompose mostly 
under gas production so that they show up as “bloats” or 
“swell heads.” Other faulty milk is easily detected by an 
experienced tester by the sound in shaking the cans. In every 
batch a few samples are taken also from the good cans before 
they go to the storeroom and before they are shipped out, in 
order to inspect the milk for its general condition as to butter 
fat separation, grainyness, colour, etc. Exact records are kept 
in the process of every batch and the cans marked with date 
and number of batch, just as they come out of the sterilizer, 
so that later, if any fault comes to light, the causes may be 
traced back. The keeping and testing in a heated room is 
particularly important for all kinds of condensed milk, for 
goods destined to go to warm climates or that have to cross 
the equator on transit. 

The above are only the main features of the processes, 
In detail they are naturally very much varied. Superheating 
by blowing steam into the milk directly after condensation is 
practiced by some manufacturers and for special purposes, 
especially in the case of bulk milks. Machinery, pumps, 
scales, pipes, refrigerating and cooling devices and testing 
apparatus as well as the general arrangement of factories 
vary much, and undergo constant improvement, especially 
from the points of view of sanitation and saving labor. The 
filling of the cans is done by machinery. The capping and 
sealing of the cans was formerly all done by hand soldering by 
girls, but is now mostly done by soldering machines, especially 
since the introduction of vent-hole filling devices. 

Large concerns usually manufacture their own cans 
either in a tinshop connected with each plant or in a central 
factory from which they are distributed to the individual 
plants. 

; A new device of recent date which will probably modify 
the process somewhat is the continuous concentrator. This is 
a machine by which milk can be concentrated in a continuous 
stream and the ratio of concentration regulated by regulating 
the inflow of milk. It is not certain yet to what extent this 
machine is destined to replace the vacuum pan. The concen- 
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trator may find application where plain unsweetened con- 
densed milk or skim-milk is made as a side line in large cream- 
eries, concentrating plants for confectioners, etc. But large 
concerns are likely to continue with the vacuum condensation, 
which cannot well be displaced, especially for sweetened con- 
densed milk, on account of the addition of sugar. 

Condensed and evaporated milks are packed and marketed 
in cans of various sizes: 1 gallon, 20, 16, 15, 14, 12, 10 and 8 
ounce cans. These are packed in cases holding from six to 
ninety-six cans. 


2. Powdered or desiccated milks. 

The object of reducing the solids of milk to a state of 
complete dryness is, of course, the same as that of the manu- 
facture of condensed milk, i.e., reducing the bulky! milk into a 
concentrated food product and thus reducing the cost of trans- 
portation to about one-eighth, and preserving the solids’ in a 
convenient and durable form. The first object is achieved in 
milk powders to a much higher degree and the second has in 
recent times been also realized in a remarkable measure. 

A great number of various patents have been registered 
in America and in European countries for the manufacture of 
milk pewders. The first commercially known milk powder 
was that patented by Grimwade in England in 1855. =A‘ 
present methods are more or less variations and combinations 
of two main principles. 

One is that of applying milk, either fresh or partly con- 
densed, in a thin film or in a spray, to heated surfaces, usually 
steam-heated rollers. Perhaps the best known system based 
on this principle is that of Just-Hatmaker, in which the milk 
is sieved on two large horizontal, steam-heated, smooth-sur- 
faced revolving rollers. The heat of the rollers evaporates the 
water of the milk-drops almost immediately upon their strik- 
ing the surface. The solids drop off or are scraped off by 
knives in the form of fine scales or chips which are gathered 
below, and after being put through a grinding process the 
product is finished. Working more or less on this principle 
combined with vacuum chambers are the Eckenberg, the Bu- 
flovak, the Campbell and other processes. 
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The second principle known as the “spray process” has 
been introduced by the Merrell-Soule Company of Syracuse. 
A current of hot air is produced by conducting pure filtered 
air through a system of steam-heated pipes. This hot air is 
circulated through open chambers by strong fans. Into this 
hot current the milk, which has been pasteurized and usually 
partly condensed, is injected by force pumps in the form of a 
fine spray, producing a fog similar to that of spraying devices 
used for imparting fungicides or insecticides finely to the 
leaves of plants. The milk thus “atomised” is dried while in 
the air, and precipitates in the chamber in the form of a fine 
flour. No grinding is necessary, and the product may imme- 
diately be packed in tins. According to Stocking (Manual of 
Milk Products), the inventor of the process of desiccation by 
spraying into a current of hot air was Robert Stauf, a German, 
who patented it in 1901. The patent was bought by the Mer- 
rell-Soule Company in 1905, and applied to milk. On this 
principle the Merrell-Gere process patented in 1907 is based. 
The process is no doubt a great improvement over former 
methods. By this almost instantaneous evaporation of the 
water while in the air and without the subjection of the milk 
te high temperatures, the precipitating solid constituents are 
left in their natural state. They readily dissolve again in 
water, and the qualities of fresh milk are practically unim- 
paired. 

Whole milk, cream, skim-milk, buttermilk and whey can be 
and are thus desiccated to powder. At present it is chiefly pow- 
dered skim-milk which gets into the open market. Powdered 
whole milk and cream, though perfectly sound in a fresh state, 
lack in keeping quality on account of the butter fat they con- 
tain, which is subject to becoming rancid, a decomposition in 
which buttiric acid is formed, giving rise to the familiar odour 
and taste of rancid butter. Powdered skim-milk is of much 
superior keeping qualities. For the industry as a whole this 
is hardly a serious disadvantage. Fresh cream and butter are 
always in demand. The combination of the cream and butter 
business with the manufacture of skim-milk and buttermilk 
nowders offers the way to an almost ideal conservation of all 
food value in the milk. Popular prejudice against skim-milk 
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and the ignorance which rates the food value or “richness” of 
milk solely by the content of butter fat or “cream” is the only 
obstacle to a wide extension of this industry. 

As to these milk products in general (condensed, evapo- 
rated or dried milk), it may be said that they can be classed 
among the purest food products on the market. Good milk is 
used to start with, and it is immediately worked up. It is pas- 
teurized, and in the case of evaporated milk sterilized. No 
foreign matter is added, except pure sugar in the case of con- 
densed milk and some milk powders. As a rule no preserva- 
tives, flavoring or coloring matters are added. The addition 
of smail quantities of bicarbonate of soda or lime, cream of 
tartar, or similar basic substances has occasionally been tried, 
in order to neutralize excessive acidity of milk. But it has 
been found out that it is much better to use only the best qual- 
ity of milk, especially for canned goods, and to add nothing 
whatever. In the manufacture of milk powders carbonate of 
soda or potash was formerly added to the milk to render the 
casein more soluble. But with the perfected processes this has 
mostly been abandoned as unnecessary. 

In the following table there is set forth the average com- 
position of the more important of these milk products, as 
given by O. F. Hunziker: 


Condensed Milk Evaporated Whole Milk Skim Milk 


(sugared) Milk Powder* Powder* 
(unsugared) 

Water iris cee ees 26.5 73. 1.40 7.00 
Milk tataccuiss pen Oe ee SU 8.3 29.20 1.00 
Proteids<.4 ote See a 8.5 7.5 26 .92 37.00 
Milk Sugar (lactose). 13.3 9.7 36.48 47.00 
Ash VSle Wo eee 13 1.5 6.00 8.00 
Cane sugar (sucrose) 40.9 ers nies 














100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


Various other preparations in which milk in concentrated 
form is used are known on the market, such as “Humanized 
milk,” “Malted milk,” “Infant foods,” ‘Condensed coffee and 
cocoa,” and others, as also milk chocolates and candies. TheU.S. 


*Merrell-Gere process. 
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Federal Food standards give the following definition of malted 
milk. ‘‘Malted milk is the product made by combining whole 
milk with the liquid separated from a mash of ground barley, 
malt, and wheat flour, with or without the addition of sodium 
chloride, sodium bicarbonate and potassium bicarbonate in 
such manner as to secure the full enzymatic action of the malt 
extract and by removing water. The resulting product con- 
tains not less than seven and one-half per cent. (7.50%) of 
butter fat and not more than three and one-half per cent. 
(3.50%) of moisture.” 

“Hebe” milk is a condensed milk made out of skim-milk, 
to which vegetable fats have been added (as substitute for the 
milk fat) and finely imparted by homogenizing the mixture. 


8. Industrial and Commercial Features. 


The condensed milk and milk powder industries have de- 
veloped entirely on private initiative. While cheese and but- 
ter making have long been the subjects of special solicitation 
and promotion by public departments, while their processes 
have long been the subject of investigation and instruction at 
agricultural and special dairy colleges, in public laboratories 
and experiment stations in all countries, and while a great 
wealth of literature exists on all phases of these branches of 
the dairy industry, the condensed milk and milk powder manu- 
facture has been left singularly untouched. Indeed until very 
recently it has hardly been considered a branch of the dairy 
industry at all.+ On the other hand condensed milk manufac- 
turers were themselves loath to be interfered with. The pro- 
cesses were and are still carried on under special patents and 
most of the apparatus is also patented. The firms acquired 
these patents at considerable cost and in most cases had to pay 


+The excellent treatise by O. F. Hunziker, formerly professor of 
dairy husbandry at the Indiana Agricultural College, Lafayette, Ind., is 
practically the first book treating these industries in all their phases 
and giving a full account of their technical features. The investigations 
carried on at the Lafayette Experiment Station under Professors Hun- 
ziker and Spitzer, also did much to popularize knowledge in regard to 
these milk products and to dispel many misconceptions that existed not 
only in the public mind but on the part of government departments. 
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heavy tells in the form of losses, until the necessary experience 
was gained. Once on a footing of permanent technical success 
high profits were assured, and the firms naturally were 
anxious to guard their secrets strictly. Outside of the few 
bonded operators none of the factory laborers were allowed to 
know anything of the details of the process. Access to certain 
parts of the apparatus was prohibited to all but the operators 
and ciphers were used on gauges and thermometers. 

This veil of secrecy and mystery over the new business 
was intensified by another factor. The condensed milk indus- 
try from the beginning took on the character of “big busi- 
ness,” cf large scale manufacturing. The companies were 
financial undertakings with head offices in the large commer- 
cial and financial centres. What could they have in common 
with the thousands of small cheese and butter makers! But 
more recently there is noted a tendency to get in closer touch 
with other branches of dairying. The recognition that they 
have, after all, much in common gains way. Common inter- 
ests in bargaining for the fresh milk supplies, in dairy educa- 
tion, in dairy stock-breeding, and so forth, are being recog- 
nized. Most condensed milk firms formerly were averse to 
having separators in their factories and to putting out any- 
thing but condensed milks. Of late, however, there is a tend- 
ency to combine the business to a greater or less extent with 
the fresh milk and cream supply of cities, or to instal butter 
plants in connection with their factories. In this way milk 
not qualified for condensing but yet perfectly good for butter- 
making can be used up and losses prevented, and the large 
fluctuations in the condensed milk market offset to a great 
extent. 

The nature of the development and of the technical char- 
acteristics of the processes condition other general features 
of these industries which must here be noted. 

1. Condensed milk and milk powder factories should be 
established only in districts where dairying has already reach- 
ed a high degree of development. Only the best produced and 
eared for milk will assure success. 

2. Sufficient quantities of milk should be produced within 
a comparatively small circuit so as to assure daily delivery 
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during the morning hours. The shorter the distances the milk 
has to travel, the better. About two thousand cows within a 
radius of five or at most ten miles from the factory should be 
the minimum for a condensary supply. Where gathering sta- 
tions with good cooling facilities are established and where 
the milk can be transported by motor trucks on good roads, by 
boats or railway, the circuit can be extended to twenty or 
thirty miles, but in any case the milk of an evening’s and a 
morning’s milking should reach the factory before the next 
noon, within the same day. The daily supply should be 50,000 
pounds or more, and should never drop below 20,000 pounds. 

3. Factories must not be started on too small a scale. The 
apparatus and equipment are of a highly specialized and ex- 
pensive nature. Factory buildings must be substantial. In 
them and their surroundings cleanliness, sanitation and thor- 
ough drainage must be maintained, and full consideration 
should be given this when choosing a location. Every plant 
must have access to one or more railway lines. A plentiful 
supply of good cold water is important. In a condensing plant 
it takes at least three gallons of water to condense one pound 
of fresh milk. In addition water must be present ad libitum 
in all parts of the factory for cooling purposes, and for wash- 
ing and flushing of all machinery pipes and floors. A com- 
paratively large boiler plant is necessary, not only for gen- 
erating the motive power required for the operation of ma- 
chinery but because much steam is required for condensing 
‘and heating, for sterilizing the products (in the case of evapo- 
rated milk plants) and for cleaning and sterilizing all machin- 
ery and pipes. Hunziker estimates a boiler capacity of 400 
H.P. necessary for a condensary of 50,000 pounds of milk 
daily capacity. Artificial refrigerating plants and electric 
lighting are also essential. Stocking says that “reliable auth- 
orities have conservatively estimated that adequate buildings 
and equipment for a minimum production on a commercial 
scale would cost in the neighborhood of $25,000 exclusive 
working capital.” A reliable informant, plants inspector for 
a large concern, writes that with the present cost of ma- 
terial and labor it will take from $100,000 to $150,000 to put 
up a plant of substantial and permanent construction to handle 
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from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds daily. In addition to this, run- 
ning expenses are also high. The farmers are generally paid 
monthly. But the products must be stored a certain time in 
any case, and on account of wide fluctuation of the market 
large stocks must at times be kept on hand for several months. 

It is apparent then that initial investment, overhead and 
running expenses are high, and that a factory can be operated 
the more economically per unit of product the larger the fresh 
milk supply, provided that this can be gathered in sufficient 
proximity so as not to endanger its quality. There are thus 
lower and upper limits set to the size of factories by a number 
of conditions to be considered. 

4. It is on the commercial side that the industries differ 
most from other branches of the dairy business. The products 
are not standardized in the market as are cheese and butter or 
fresh milk. Condensed milks and milk powders are marketed 
under certain brands and labels. To introduce and keep them 
on the market expensive advertising must be carried on. 
Large concerns have usually their standard brands but often 
also some minor ones in order to dodge competitors. The milk 
may be of the same quality but sold at different scales of 
prices. Companies must be able not only to keep large stocks 
on hand at times, but also to distribute the products in a wide 
market in order to equalize as much as possible local fluctua- 
tions. This necessitates the establishment of advertising and 
commercial agencies in widely separated centres. For the 
same reason large concerns tend to distribute their plants 
over different sections of a country, of a continent or even of 
the world. Hardly any other industry shows this characteris- 
tic to such a degree. 

Twe consequences plainly follow from these considera- 
tions. In the first place large concerns with many factories 
and with adequate capital at their disposal have an over- 
Whelming advantage over small individual ventures. In the 
second place all these conditions favor a certain tendency to- 
wards combination. As indicated above, in reference to indi- 
vidual factories or concentration in localities, the large scale 
production has its limits in technical exigencies, especially as 
regards the fresh milk supply. But on the marketing side, if 
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many factories can be brought under one general management, 
there is hardly any limit. The larger portion of the condensed 
milk business of all countries is in the hands of a compara- 
tively very small number of firms. Their products enjoy on 
the market a monopoly position sometimes out of proportion to 
the quality of the goods compared with those of minor estab- 
lishments. When once the nature of the products is more 
generally understood by the public this feature will no doubt 
be lessened to some extent. 

It may be well to summarize here the main causes of the 
failures of new concerns, particularly in Canada and the 
United States. 

1. Not sufficient attention paid to the necessity of first 
class fresh milk. 

2. Lack of capital to establish a market for new brands 
of goods. 

38. Inadequate knowledge of the essentials and details of 
the processes. 

4. Promoting schemes. Small companies were promoted 
among inexperienced farmers or local business people by some 
firms that sold condensing apparatus or that pretended to 
specialize in setting up condensing plants. These promoters 
would set up a building of very inadequate construction and 
arrangement and install the apparatus in it, at a total cost of 
only a portion of the money subscribed in shares. The pro- 
moters would promise to teach the people the process and 
would perhaps keep a more or less experienced operator in the 
factory for a while. The products perhaps looked quite well 
at first. and only after some had been stored a while was it 
found that they “were going wrong.” At the same time some- 
thing was learned about the difficulty of introducing the goods 
on the market. In the meantime the promoters had disposed 
of their shares, had been paid for their plant and machinery 
and had left the local company in the lurch. Some of them, if 
they were in otherwise favorable locations, were absorbed 
by the established larger firms, others, after an unsuccessful 
struggle, were abandoned altogether. The dairying in not a 
few local districts has thus been subjected to more or less 
serious temporary setbacks. 
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The mode of paying for the fresh milk in condensed milk 
factories is usually by weight, the price being set per 100 
pounds. Most factories, however, take daily samples and tests 
of every patron’s milk and in order to make due allowance for 
the quality of the milk as indicated by its content of butter 
fat, a standard price is set for 4 or 3.50 per cent. milk and 
additions or deductions are made from this in proportion as 
the test goes above or below. According to Hunziker the 
prices paid patrons at condensaries in the United States aver- 
age in most cases from twenty to fifty cents higher per hun- 
dred pounds of milk than those paid by creameries and cheese 
factories. It must be considered, however, that during the 
expansion condensaries were trying to secure patrons and also 
that no by-products (whey or skim-milk) are returned to or 
remain on the farm. While ten years ago milk could be got for 
0c. to $1.25 per 100 lbs., just before the war the prices ranged 
between $1.25 to $2.00. During and since the war prices as 
high as $3.50 to $4.00 have been paid. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gives the averages for prices paid in 1918 and 
1919 in Canada as follows: 


Ontario British Columbia 


A 1918 1919 1918 1919 
Creameries . .......0. 2.85 a ats 83.708 3.46 
Cheese Factories .... 1.83 ene 2.54 2.49 
Condensaries . ...... 2.21 em 2.44 3.17 


The cost of production has naturally greatly increased 
during recent years with the increase in the price of fresh 
milk and other supplies and equipment, as well as wages. 
Professor Hunziker, who has made detailed investigations into 
the cost. of production, arrives at the following figures for the 
years 1913 and 1917, evidencing the increase due to war con- 
ditions: 

1913 1917 Increase 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Cost per case of 48 cans containing 46.4 
pounds of condensed milk, net...... te OLD 7.23 80% 
Evaporated Milk 
Cost per case of 48 tall size cans con- 
taining 54 pounds of evaporated milk, 
TEL Re ee eet oe lacs Sine tare tae eens 3.080 5.73 86% 
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The condensed milk market has in the past been subject 
to very wide fluctuations. At times the milk has accumulated 
at the plants and at others manufacturers were not able to 
fil! orders. As until now the consumption as well as the pro- 
duction have been in the state of rapid expansion, supply and 
demand have not yet adjusted themselves evenly. Most of the 
condensed milk is marketed through jobbers and brokers. If 
the buyers look forward to a large demand and a rise in prices, 
they will buy all they can possibly get hold of; if the contrary 
is expected they buy very short. This is, of course, the case 
in any kind of business; but for the reasons indicated reliable 
forecasts are not always easy to make in this one. A very dis- 
turbing feature was naturally introduced by the European 
war. With the increase of foreign importations after 1913, 
en account of the removal of the U.S. duty, domestic prices 
suffered a great slump in 1914, causing enormous losses and 
bankruptcy of numerous financially limited concerns. Some 
stores were unloaded at sacrifice prices as low as $2.50 per 
case of sweetened condensed milk and $1.90 for evaporated 
milk. With the coming of the war orders the situation 
changed and prices were boosted to a level not attained since 
the Civil War. The following were wholesale prices quoted in 
1916 (January) and 1917 (June): 


Sweetened condensed milk ...... $6.50 $8.75 
Evaporated milk o>. he.0. 6 sles oie 3.85 5.75 


Not war orders only caused the great boom, but United 
States and Canadian milk captured many of the markets that 
were formerly served almost wholly from European sources. 
Thus, for instance, the imports to Hong Kong from the United 
States reached in 1918 a value of $3,611,500, while those from 
other countries sank to $466,106. This market was formerly 
supplied almost solely by Swiss condensed milk. Similarly 
has the situation changed in Latin American countries. Brazil 
and Chile alone imported each about 1200 to 1300 tons of 
condensed milk annually. The larger portion of this was of 
Swiss origin before the war. But lately the amounts of United 
States milk shipped to South America have greatly increased, 
as the following figures show: 
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Condensed milk shipped to South America from the Umted 
States (in pounds) 
1913 1915 1917 1918 
792,373 1,643,123 4,442,675 9,216,275 

The great boom, however, was checked early in 1918 on 
account of lack of transatlantic ship room and vast stores ac- 
cumulated. Orders were reduced while the output vastly in- 
creased and high prices had been contracted for fresh milk. 
Condensaries begun under war stimulation had neglected to 
provide domestic outlets. Some of these were forced through 
financial stringencies to sell at disastrous prices; this demoral- 
ized the market generally and caused some factories to shut 
down. The temporary embarrassment was relieved when bet- 
ter shipping facilities were re-established. The export con- 
tinued large to the present time and prices kept fairly high. 
The stocks, however, because of the large production, were 
never entirely exhausted and have again been accumulating in 
the first months of this year. The total stocks of condensed 
and evaporated milk in the United States were, according to 
the U.S. Market Reporter, on March 1, 1919, 49,226,760 
pounds, on March 1, 1920, 186,529,752 pounds, and on June 1, 
1920, 212,697,402 pounds. This indicates that the situation is 
none tov bright at present. There would no doubt be a much 
larger demand in Europe if conditions were more settled and 
the exchange rates not so prohibitive to the most needy Euro- 
pean consumers. The following are some of the more recent 
prices quoted in the U.S. Market Reporter as the averages for 
the United States: 


Prices paid by Condensaries for 3.5% Milk 


1919 1920 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 
3.382 3.45 3.51 $.59 3748. 3.17/02,.82)°2.77 22.80 


Wholesale Prices (domestic) of Condensed and Evaporated Milk 
(per case=48 14 oz. cans sweetened condensed milk and 
48 16 oz. cans evaporated milk) 


1919 1920 
Oct. Dec. Feb. Apr. May 
Sweetened Condensed Milk..... 8.05 8.09 SITT SHAN O TT 
Evaporated Milk . ........... 6.23 6.32 5.64 5.14 5.50 
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by the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry: 


For milk powders the following average prices are quoted 


Skim Milk Whole Milk Cream Powder 
IDL oe ¢ G4 LOD oe 17.5¢ to 21.0c 30.5¢ to 31.8¢ 
W916 Toa ee. 9B tok 20.6 to 27.2 31.1 to 37.4 
101 ey on 2G bl eto; 20.0 27.5 to 35.4 37.6 to 45.7 
19) Siw cae ieees aie 32.2 to 36.9 45.1 to 47.2 


Below are given the wholesale prices at which a skim 
milk powder made in Canada, was advertised in June, 1920: 


| which makes per pound 


Case of 4 dozen 8 oz. cans..... $12.50 | 52.08 cents 
Case of 2 dozen 1 lb. cans...... 11.50 | 47.91 cents 
Case of 6 ten pound cans...... 25.00 | 41.66 cents 


In bulk skim-milk powder is sold under the name of ‘‘milk 
stock” at 284 cents per pound in 50 pound tins and at 263 
cents per pound in 200 pound barrels. 

Whole milk and cream powders are only made to order 
and are supplied directly from the factories, prepaid by parcel 
post, express or freight. The following prices for whole milk 
powder were announced by the same company on May 1, 1920: 


Corresponding Amounts of 


Fresh Milk 
Tea OIE LITO ce eects es or $ 1.00 9.4 — 10.00 pounds 
Lee seulbe tin wach cece 2.00 18.75— 20.00 ff 
GPASeW ID Atiin) ean eyes ote on 11.10 112.5 —120.0 44 
Be Sok PID UIT Re cate acts. © Ge 6.00 60. — 64.0 oh 
Grin Don, CAINS wrecwce Sec t's, ciel 33.00 360.0 —384.0 is 


It may be remarked in conclusion that condensed milks at 
present prices are among the cheapest products for food value 
received. 


4. Conclusions and Outlook. 

The manufacture of condensed milk and milk powder has 
no doubt become a permanent and important factor in the 
dairy industry. In many districts it has seriously eaten into 
the cheese and butter branches. As to the future of the indus- 
tries it is difficult to make exact forecasts. It depends much 
upon the operation of world forces made abnormal by war 
influences. The following considerations may nevertheless be 
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ventured. Some of the new won exporting fields will likely 
be wholly or partially maintained by the United States and 
Canada. The European countries will need some American 
milk for some years as far as they are able to buy. The de- 
preciation of foreign exchanges and the gradual recovery of 
the milk production in most European countries are working 
against an export from America as large as it might other- 
wise be. The consumption in European countries will likely 
remain larger than it was before the war, as the products 
have become popularized. But production in the newer pro- 
ducing countries may also be increased when once the hunger 
crisis subsides and normal prosperity returns. The chief 
reliance for Canadian and United States production will al- 
ways be the home market, which will no doubt continue to be 
large, although it may not expand as rapidly as in the past. 
On account of the war boom the increase in production on 
this side of the Atlantic has, at least temporarily, outrun the 
expansion of the home market. Some time will be required 
till readjustment may be established. 

It would be well in any case in the interests of the dairy 
industry as a whole, not to neglect its older branches too much 
in favor of the new. For the present at least the market for 
the new products is still less stable. The loss of the by-pro- 
ducts, whey or skim-milk, is a factor the influence of which is 
often underestimated by farmers. Moreover, condensaries 
when long established in a district are apt to acquire some- 
what dictatorial powers towards the milk producers, when 
once creameries and cheese factories have been left to decay. 
Swiss dairying has had some experience in that respect. 
Somewnat heated struggles have been carried on at times until 
the farmers found it necessary to renovate their forgotten 
cheese factories again at considerable cost and trouble. In 
the meantime the farmers had also to some extent got out of 
the practice of hog raising, which is always a side line in 
cheese districts in order to utilize the whey. Thus a return to 
old methods after dairy habits and the farming system were 
adjusted to the new ones involved more than merely a choice 
between hauling the milk to the cheese factory instead of to 
the condensary. The condensed milk companies on their part 
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contended, and probably not always without justification, that 
they could get cheaper milk in other countries, and threatened 
tc shut down Swiss factories. Of late, however, fair harmony 
has prevailed and the prices for the different branches, city 
eonsumption, cheese making and condensing, are fairly ad- 
iusted to each other with due allowance for the loss of by- 
products in the case of condensary milk. 

This leads to a last consideration. The condensing and 
milk drying industries have made of milk a world market 
product. Some of the companies have located their plants in 
Widely separated countries and can push the production wher- 
ever they get the raw product the cheapest. Both factors 
have the effect that milk prices of all countries will t2nd to 
come more or less to the same level. True, cheese and butter 
also are articles of international trade. But as regards cheese, 
every country produces its special kinds which often are bound 
to certain climatic conditions and old established methods of 
dairying. Butter is best fresh, and if transported far, it kas 
to be in specially refrigerated cars or bottoms. Condensed 
milk and milk powder are more or less uniform in all coun- 
tries; they can be transported any distance, and can be sub- 
stituted for fresh milk. ; 

F. W. BAUMGARTNER. 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 
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Waee Rostand died in 1918, it seemed by the journalists’ 
appreciations that he had outlived the height of his 
fame. Over here, for example, poet critics—with Germanic 
names—-tore his reputation as dramatist and poet to shreds. 
Romain Rolland in a few depreciatory references, calls Cyrano 
a héros hableur; Jules Lemaitre after a brief bowing to the 
storm of applause which greeted the latter’s appearance, re- 
turns to the charge and with his silvery but acid tone begins 
to urge mais je ne vois pas pourquoi... Les Marges, writing 
of the failure of Chantecler, says bluntly that it was a mercy 
it failed, for Rostand was bad art throughout; the verve of 
the dramatist is however admitted, just as Lemaitre allows 
that Rostand can write beaux vers. 


And so it would appear that in the early days of the cen- 
tury we were all wrong to shed our tears with Roxane at the 
scene in the convent garden when Cyrano dies. As the autumn 
leaves begin to fall, 

—‘Comme elles tombent bien 


Dans ce trajet si court de la branche 4 la terre 


Comme elles savent mettre une beauté derni¢re. .. .” 


We were willing to sacrifice L’Aiglon, which although touched 
with the sunset glory of the Napoleonic legend, being purely 
patriotic could not be expected to stand a sea voyage. But 
we wished to keep our illusions about Cyrano, and were ready 
to believe that Chantecler was a poetic dream-play which some 
day might find its theatre, and even that Rostand might write 
one more play which should definitely seal his reputation. 
But now, it is as with another and a greater. 


Avant qu’un peu de terre obtenu pas priére, 

A jamais sous le sol eit en fermé Moliére... . 
Le colonel voulait la scene plus exacte, 

Le vicomte indigné sortait au premier acte. 


Our sole consolation in fact is that the Revue de Deux Mondes 
paid a brief tribute to his greatness, and promised, some day, 
to do justice to the memory of their collaborateur. : 
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But let us for a short time try to gather up the fragments 
of Rostand’s reputation and see how many baskets they will 
fill. It is evident that his sin was Romanticism—at any rate 
he sinned in good company—and the French when for a time 
they allow themselves by a wave of enthusiasm to be carried 
away from their cynic classic moorings, return speedily and 
with renewed determination to their old position. 


Rostand himself has recognized that one must be a ro- 
mantic with precautions nowadays. Just as Euripides leavens 
the heroic with Homeric or Herculean humour, as Cervantes, 
a little wistfully, packed the knight-errants away in the Jack- 
‘n-the-box case, and thus perhaps gave old Hugo the idea of his 
special lune about the sublime and the grotesque, so Rostand 
feigns to be a romantic with his tongue in his cheek by com- 
bining in his hero heroism and grotesqueness even of appear- 
ance. Here it may be remarked en passant that George Alex- 
ander said there was one special obstacle to Cyrano being 
popular in England, and the inwardness of the remark seems 
to be that the physiognomy of Cyrano had been already appro- 
priated and patented by Ally Sloper! In reality the antithesis 
in Rostand however is different, His two moods are not the 
sublime and the grotesque so much as the romantic and the 
best seller spirit. He started with a considerable poetic and 
imaginative gift, and if you consider his work you will see 
that he had a remarkable talent in knowing how to please. He 
consistently went over the old and popular themes, he dressed 
them up anew, he selected what was brightest and most at- 
tractive in those themes, he reconstituted from the workshop 
of Aristophanes and Moliére, of Corneille, of Hugo, of Regnier 
as well as of Cyrano, he did not despise the ever-popular 
Alexander Dumas. And in his Princesse Lointaine is he not 
perhaps thinking somewhat as follows?—To write a successful 
play you must have a good part for a great actress—Sarah 
Bernhardt, if you begin at the top. And as for subject—well, 
nowadays every one is talking Wagner, Parsifal, Lohengrin. 
Are there no Arbana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus ?— 
and then digging into the Latin legends, he chose the legend of 
the Princess of Tripoli with whose name and image a certain 
Prince is in love, His high devotion stimulates a poet 
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Bertrand to join him, and Prince and Poet go to seek her 
where in Tripoli she is held under ward to be the bride of the 
Byzantine Emperor. They cross the seas, and well-nigh 
wrecked, famished, half dead reach the African shore. But 
by the power of his love and the power of his song the Prince 
has made even the rough mariners believe in Melissinde as a 
star of the sea, the World’s Desire. The Prince is sick to 
death and cannot land, but Bertrand the poet goes in his place, 
forces his way into the palace, beats down the guards, van- 
quishes the Giant Green Knight, the warden of the Bride, and 
is himself instantly beloved by her. She delays compliance 
with his prayer that she shall visit the Prince on his deathbed, 
and Cupid’s arrow spreads its poison through his veins. They 
embrace, and through the palace window is seen the black sail 
which was to announce the Prince’s death. Remorse seizes 
the poet, and in his remorse he lets slip that he has taken 
Melissinde as he would some light 0’ love. She recoils and, the 
black sail turning out to be a mistake, sets out for the Prince. 
Now at the point of death he sees her sail appear. An Italian 
merchant has been on board and told of Bertrand’s treachery. 
No one believes a word against either him or her, The Italian 
is ‘sent home by sea’ and then first her bark appears. Touched 
by pity and the devotion of the Prince, full tenderly she fulfils 
his dream. His numbing fingers clasp over her hair. She 
cuts her locks so that they may remain in his dying grasp, vows 
herself to a convent, while Bertrand and the crew assume the 
Cross. 


On the whole the story does not gain in its translation 
from the artless medieval lay, but it is shot through with 
Rostand’s marvellous quality of virtuoso, even prestidigitateur. 
Hugo himself could not have made the sound of words ‘accom- - 
pany’ the sense better than in the Prince’s song which the Poet 
sings to hislyre. Do you not hear the harper harping in these 
verses? 

Car c’est chose supréme, 

D’aimer sans qu’on vous aime, 

D’aimer toujours quand méme, 
Sans cesse’ 
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D’une amour incertaine, 

Plus noble d’étre vaine.. . 

Et j’aime Ja lointaine. 
Princesse. 

Coquelin tells how he heard the young Rostand read the 
play to Sarah Bernhardt and how from the first his attention 
was riveted, his senses charmed, and walking home with Ros- 
tand he prophesied that he would be the greatest dramatic poet 
of the age, and bound himself to take any play he should work, 
which contained a part for him, and produce it immediately.” 
And there you have it,.I think. | 

The modern Frerch theatre, which, until Ibsen, had set the 
standard for all others, had changed from an art to an indus- 
try. In Nana, on that eventful first night, the cynical im- 
presario standing in his foyer, greets all references to ‘his 
theatre’ with the phrase, Dites mon b His modern anti- 
type might say, Dites ma fabrique. Artist as he may be, 
Coquelin’s first concern is the best seller, and Rostand is caught 
up, perhaps willingly enough, into the machinery. 

Diderot argues that the actor should not really feel his 
art, but know how to interpret. Rostand in part carries the 
principle a stage farther and makes it for the dramatist to 
know how to please. Moliére, Corneille, Shakespeare had all 
said that this was the first canon of their art—only there is a 
difference. Coquelin had given Rostand his chance, and he 
worked it for all it was worth, with the industry of Cellini 
producing a notable piece of metal work. His problem was 
how, capitalizing his own rare talents, his pleasant turn in 
verse, with its peculiar antithetic beat, the unexpected pointe 
in the second hemistich, his swift adroitness in characteriza- 
tion, his humour and artistic sympathy, to discover just what 
the public wanted, what they would understand, and yet to find 
a subject which would be worthy of the dignity of heroic 
drama. Cyrano was the inspiration which came, for it was 
nothing less than that. There was first of all the appeal to 
French nationalism, there was the evocation of all that fami- 
liar and splendid past, Moliére, The Précieuses, The Cardinal, 
Dumas’ Musqueteers, together with suggestions from Villon, 
from Marot, from Regnier, all these motives worked 
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up into a character play with an outstanding part for the chief 
actor, with the idealistic note which his own romantic turn of 
mind required. 

Is this an admission that Rostand was but a charlatan? 
I do not think so, but merely of the fact that in a commercial 
age the man of letters to be representative of his time must 
share and reproduce its spirit. We must remember also that 
the subiective poet, like the orator, takes on easily the tone 
and manner of his surroundings. To be an interpreter he must 
also have the receptive imitative nature of the actor. He is 
rather like the Rhetor in the Ion whose function Plato shows 
to be merely that of an instrument of poetry. We find the same 
thing in Barrie, who, socialist as Ion may be, knows very well 
how to coin his sentimentalities, to sell his Margaret by the 
yard, and his Little Minister by the pound, to ask us to believe 
in fairies and at the same time to give us the most garish sen- 
timent of an elegantly gowned lady playing Home, Sweet Home 
in the impressive atmosphere of a Kensington flat. Rostand 
at any rate could put into Cyrano’s mouth the exquisite lines: 

Ecoutez, les Gascons... Ce n’est plus, sous ses doigts, 
Le fifre aigu des camps, c’est la flfite des bois! 

Ce n’est plus le sifflet du combat, sous ses lévres, 
C’est le lent galoubet de nos meneurs de chévres!... 
Ecoute... C’est le val, la lande, la forét, 

Le petit patre brun sous son rouge béret, 

C’est la verte douceur des soirs sur la Dordogne. 
Ecoutez, les Gascons: c’est toute la Gascogne! 

Cyrano is too well known to detail its plan. In the style 
of Mr. Walkley, one would say, this is the story of a Juliet, 
to whom the handsome Paris is making his suit, for whom a 
Romeo deformed does the wooing—there is a duel, there is a 
baleony scene, there is a massacre in which Paris is killed, 
and the dour Romeo finding that Juliet has loved Paris for the 
verses, the speeches which he, Romeo, made, guards his secret, 
and pays a daily visit to Juliet who has retired to a convent. 
He pays his last visit, wounded in a murderous assault, and 
concealing his ill, he asks Juliet—a little dowager like now—to 
show him her love letters, which he, Romeo, had written. They 
talk of the defunct Paris until the secret slips out, as the 
shadows of death steal over the wounded man.* 
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The trouble of the matter is that Cyrano is a Gascon gas- 
onnant, and swaggers, talks, rodomontades;, ad lib.—to his 
critics ad nauseam. But here it seems to me is the art of the 
composition. Romanticism must be symbolical. What does 
Cyrano stand for, and what is le nez? The success of the play 
would seem to show that a million Frenchmen in some sort 
recognize themselves in Cyrano—or recognize the Frenchman. 
Cyrano like Tartarin also cries “Une hache! qu'on me donne 
ane hache!” After Roxane has asked him for an interview 
-—-very cousinly it turns out—he fulminates 


Ti me faut une armée entiére a déconfire! 

J’i dix coeurs: j’ai vingt bras; il ne eut me suffire, 

De pourfendre des nains... I] me faut des géants... 
and undertakes to free an acquaintance from a hundred am- 
bushed assassins. In fact he is as great a play actor as the Ex- 
Kaiser, and in a loud, vaunting manner quite the antithesis of 
the honnéte homme, while typical enough perhaps of Henri IV 
or the Three Musketers. And that it seems to me is the vez, 
that is the deformity, a certain want of reticence, the very op- 
posite of the quality Ian Maclaren gives to two Scotsmen, who 
eoming away from an errand of charity will not even look one 
another in the face. 


After Cyrano came L’Aiglon. Each of Rostand’s great 
plays seems to have as a strong arriére pensée the reassuring 
of French ‘morale.’ We have seen it in Cyrano. L’Aiglon is a 
play with a patriotic motive throughout. The little King of 
Rome is all neurasthenic and weakness—terribly brought home 
by Metternich’s contrast between him and his father, more 
terribly still by the ineffective posturing of L’Aiglon in his 
vision of the Field of Wagram: they call this a scene of 
Shakespearean allure, but in reality one was only struck with 
the ridiculousness of Sarah Bernhardt stumping across the 
stage dressed up as a boy—and she a grandmother or ought 
to be. But beside the little King is the hearty, cheery figure 


*Curiously enough, Romain Rolland, who is rather hard oni Cyrano, 
himself makes great capital out of this same unconsummated amour 
d’automne between Jean Christophe and his Gracia. The great ante- 
cedent is of course Dante—Beatrice. 
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of the poilu, the old veteran of Napoléon, who never failed and 
never faltered, Flambeau dit le Flambard.* 

The play however had this effect. It necessarily fell 
short of the success of Cyrano, which was the success of a life- 
time. It excited controversy about the merits and propriety— 
artistically speaking—of the performance of Bernhardt, with 
ribaldries about ‘the old ones’, coming down to vaudeville 
shows. Around this there rallied the opinion which was anti- 
Rostand, and his reputation received a blow. The long-her- 
alded Chantecler was to revive this reputation, and was the 
result of feverish effort, taxing his strength, and incessant 
collaboration, in which all the tricks of stage-craft were in- 
voked. At last the curtain rose with the three knocks on what 
was no doubt finally disillusionment. This is no place to enter 
into a full discussion of the causes of Chantecler’s failure—the 
death of Coquelin, the postponements, an impossible attempt 
to achieve vrai-semblance—the time would be better spent on 
some examination of the play itself. 

In Chantecler, Rostand, not altogether forgetful of Aris- 
tophanes, goes right back past LaFontaine to the old medieval 
fabliauz interest which centred round the Roman de Renard, 
and, ag ever in an animal story, the object is a criticism of 
society. Chantecler, whose voice makes the sun rise, is the 
genius of the old bourgeois natural virtue of France which 
makes the wheels of society turn. His offspring and wives 
have gone after strange Gods, while he himself is led away by 
the strange beauty of the Golden Pheasant. The creatures of 
darkness conspire to do him harm and bring on lasting night, 
and his death is plotted while he is love-making with the Golden 


- Ex-sergent grenadier vélite de la garde, 
Né de papabréton et de maman picarde, 

S’engage a quatorze ans, l’an VI, deux germinal, 
Baptéme a Marengo. Galons de caporal 

Le quinze Fructidor ,an XII. Bas de soie 

Et canne de sergent trempé de pleurs de joie, 
Le quatorze juillet mil huit cent neuf, ici 

Car la garde habita Schenbrunn et Sans-souci, 
Au service de sa Majesté trés Francaise 

Total des ans passés: seize: campagnes seize. 
Batailles .... 
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Pheasant. It is in this interlude that occurs Chantecler’s 
Hymn cf Light. He is explaining to LaFaisane his mission 
not merely to usher in the day but to create it 


Je ne chante jamais que lorsque mes huit griffes 
Ont trouvé, sarclant l’herbe et chassant les cailloux, 
La place ot je parviens jusqu’au tuf noir et doux! 
Alors, mis en contact avec la bonne terre, 


and this song is the cry coming through him of nature for 
the gift of light, 


Ce cri, qui vers l’azur monte en me traversant, 
C’est tellement le cri de tout ce qui se sent 

Comme mis en disgrace au fond d’un vague abime 
Et puni de soleil sans savoir pour quel crime; 

De la rose tremblant, dans le noir, toute seule; 

Du foin qui veut sécher pour aller dans la meule; 
Des outils oubliés dehors par les faucheurs 

Et qui vont se rouiller dans l’herbe;.... 

C’est tellement le cri magnifique du champ 

Qui veut sentir pousser son orge ou ses épeautres: 
De l’arbre ayant des fleurs qui veut en avoir d’autres; 
Du raisin vert qui veut avoir un cdté brun; 

Du pont tremblant qui veut sentir passer quelqu’un 
Et remuer encor doucement sur ses planches 

Les ombres des oiseaux dans les ombres des branches; 
De tout ce qui voudrait chanter, quitter le deuil, 
Revivre, resservir, étre une berge, un seuil, 

Un bane tiéde, une pierre heureuse d’étre chaude 
Pour la main qui s’appuie ou la fourmi qui réde; 
Enfin, c’est tellement le cri vers la clartée 

De toute la Beauté, de toute la Santé, 

Et de tout ce qui veut, au soleil, dans la joie, 

aire son cuvre en la voyant, pour qu’on la voie;... 
Que je retiens ce cri dans mon ame, un moment. 


After these heroics one comes down to earth at a cabbage- 
garden party given by the Guinea-fowl at which are present all 
the exotic fowl, Brahmaputras, Cochin-Chinas, which one sees 
in a poultry show, and where one hears all the scandal, malig- 
nity, back biting and smartness of the highest society. Since 
the Faisane is there Chantecler drops in and after displaying a 
good rustic ‘Peter McArthur’ wit at the expense of the strange 
fowl, meets suddenly Pile-blanc, the Game Cock, and the Gallic 
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cock, all unprepared, must do battle with the terrible alien with 
his terrible weapons. Things go bad for Chantecler until the 
poultry-yard is menaced suddenly by the traditional foe, the 
hawk, or rather buzzard, whose planing form and ominous 
shadow drive the chicks at last to the shelter of their sire. 
Thus inspired, Chantecler revives, frightens away the bird of 
prey, and then dashes at the foe and routs him. _ Pile-blanc 
with typical fowlish forlornness runs off clopinant, but Chan- 
tecler in disgust retires to the woods with his new love. 

The last act, the twilight forét, requires fuller considera- 
tion for the elucidation of the allegory. Here the golden 
pheasant, who is perhaps l’art nouveau, the sterile »ew move- 
ment in all its spheres, the thing unwholesome and unFrench, 
seeks to turn Chantecler from his ideal and his work-a-day 
life. She plays on his vanity, and eggs on the flattering crowd 
of toads, the critics perhaps, or the advocates of the art which 
despises melody and lyrism, to extol his voice above the 
nightingale. Chantecler’s sense asserts itself when the night- 
ingale begins to sing, and snatching the air from the toad 
chorus, turns it from a thing of ugliness to a thing of beauty.* 
His song rises about the diminuendo toad chorus and through 
the trees all the creatures of the forest draw near to drink it 
in, each heart recognizing in it his own dream. The nightin- 
gale has done his work and then falls to the chance shot of the 
poacher. Enter Patou the house-dog bringing back old memo- 
ries to Chantecler. The Faisane beguiles him to forget his 
grief with her, and then the dawn rises—to the utter con- 
sternation of the cock—without his clarion call. The Faisane 
now thinks she has broken, the spell, but on the contrary, 
Chantecler asks, 


Que fait on quand on douta de l’ceuvre? 
(Says the dog), On se met a l’ouvrage, 


and the word takes Chantecler down the road to the farm. 


*Rossignol. J’ai dans mon coeur tous les sanglots 
Tous les pays dans na prunelle... 
Crapauds. Nous crevons dans nos vielles peaux. 
Rossignol. Je vis, je meurs a tous propos 
Je suis la chanson éternelle. 
Cravnauds. C’est nous qui sommes les crapauds. 
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The poacher is in his path. His lady-love soars to ward off the 
danger, is caught in the snare, and as the cock returns to ‘the 
common task,’ as the magpie begins the morning prayer, there, 
abandoned and resigned, the creature of passing beauty awaits 
her fate. 


The symbolism, the allegory is personal and subjective for 
Rostand is still romantic. He is Chantecler who believes in 
himself, who recognizes that he has dallied in Kedar’s tents, 
but believes that his conception is the true one of French 
poetry, of French art, believes it though he has not attained 
his ideal. That with which he has passed his life has turned 
out to be false, and only a disillusioned return to reality is 
left. What he can say is that he called while it was still dark, 
the other cocks took up the cry from him. As for the allegory 
as allegory, as chant-fable, it must be admitted that it is too 
complicated to succeed. LaFontaine might say that his fables 
were “une ample comédie en cent actes divérs,” but he did well 
to confine his comedy in ten or twenty lines, and to leave the 
stage to Moliere. Chantecler the play smells terribly of the 
lamp. There are the innumerable details of ‘“‘pointes,’’ Ros- 
tand is still ‘grand riposteur de tic et de tac.’ 


Some of the details are ravishing poetry, but there are so 
many of them (it was necessary to provide for a caste of 
seventy): And then the structural, the technical side of the 
play obtrudes. One has the feeling that everything was dis- 
cussed with limelight man, stage carpenter, first scene shifter; 
any useful accessory was seized upon, worked in. Each arti- 
san no doubt was delighted, but Coquelin died while the pre- 
parations were going on! 


Where he succeeds best in Chantcler is, but for the ob- 
trusions of technique, in the atmosphere of the countryside 
which he conveys. Those who visit France at any rate recog- 
nize that, the peculiar note of the land. Paris is not all France, 
and the hay-waggons and the pumpkins invade even Paris. It 
is the note of an ancient civilization, with a little slatternli- 
ness about the farmyards, it is true—un peu trop de fumier. 
It is a smiling sky in which the most natural object is still the 
smoke that rises from the roof. It is a country not given over 
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to golf courses or parks, but to country life. It is the gleaner, 
and the hotte and the cwve full of grapes, the dark cool cellars, 
the smell of omelettes, the cooking of Burgundy, the little local 
train winding along the river-valleys, the bustle in the market, 
the village belfry, the accent heard in the street. Some of that 
Rostand has caught and reproduced. Its spirit he has ex- 
pressed in his “Hymn of Light.” 


If Rostand was seduced by the devil of popularity and by 
his own talent for giving the public what it wanted—La Sa- 
maritane is perhaps the worst example and Lemaitre has dealt 
severely enough with that offence—still there does remain to 
him as to Cyrano his own particular panache. The objection 
which has just been made is to his character as a man of let- 
ters. It is no objection to his character as an entertainer. 
Critics may gravely dispute as to whether a writer is one of 
permanent value, but that after all is a thing which time de- 
cides. Rostand’s forte is his Rostandism, the particular happy 

' audacity of verve with which, once you have accepted his fan- 
tasy, he realizes his conceptions and interprets them by char- 
acteristic scenes and incidents. Cyrano, for instance, gives 
his story to Le Bret in a nutshell—and here is the nut. Le 
Bret asks him why after all he should not pursue his suit with 
Roxane, who has given signs of an interest in him. 


When Cyrano undertakes to brave a hundred assassins— 
Shakespeare usually contented himself with first, second and 


Cyrano. Regarde-moi, mon cher, et dis quelle espérance 
Pourrait bien me laisser cette protubérance! 
Oh! je ne me fais pas d’illusions!—Parbleu, 
Oui, quelquefois, je m’attendris, dans le soir bleu; 
J’entre en quelque jardin ot ’heure se parfume; 
Avec mon pauvre grand diable de nez je hume 
L’avril,—je suis des yeux, sous un rayon d’argent, 
Au bras d’un cavalier, quelque femme, en songeant 
Que pour marcher, a petits pas, dans de la lune, 
Aussi moi j’aimerais au bras en avoir une, 
Je m’exalte, j’oublie... et j’apercois soudain 
L’ombre de mon profil sur le mur du jardin! 


possibly third murderers—and was asked why he did so much 
_ for a worthless wrogne, his answer is 
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_Parce que cet ivrogne, 
Ce tonneau du muscat, ce fit de rossoli, 
Fit quelque chose un jour de tout a fait joli: 
Au sortir d’une messe ayant, selon le rite, 
Vu celle qu'il aimait prendre de l’eau bénite, 
Lui que l’eau fait sauver, courut au bénitier, 
Se pencha sur sa conque et le but tout entier!... 


His leading scenes, such as the balcony scene in Cyrano, 
Metternich and L’Aiglon with the chapeau de Napoléon, or 
again L’Aiglon standing alone on an ancient battlefield haunted 
by those who died and suffered there for Napoléon’s greater 
glory, hearing their groans, aboire —jJje ne me sens plus la 
jambe—-les corbeaux ... all these scenes have a telling effect. 
Rostand is always to be counted on to reach his own level. In 
Chantecler again the conspiracy of the birds of night at its 
climax surely reaches the sincerity and conviction of a conteur 
de fées such as Andersen; the smaller birds are revelling at 
the prospect of Chantecler dead. 


Screech Owl. Nous irons regarder son cadavre, 

Great Horned Owl. Et sa créte, 
Qui semblait sur son front de ]’aurere concréte 
Nous la prendrons joyeux d’avoir atteint le but 
Et nous la Mangerons. . 

All. Mangerons. Ha! Ha! 


The birds of night perhaps are the critics! 
W. M. CONACHER. 


FORT HENRY, 1812-1914 


HE history of old Fort Henry is a strange record of unful- 
filled purposes. First created by a great war that scarcely 
touched it, later rebuilt to meet an attack that never came, it 
grew old and futile through long years of threatless peace. 
The Great War came, indeed, a long century after its first 
establishment, but even then the fortress was turned to humble 
uses far from the scene of the fight. It has never been assailed 
by a Phipps. It has never repulsed a Montgomery. Yet as a 
memorial of early times, a silent witness of our colony’s de- 
velopment towards nationhood, and the interpreter of many of 
our Canadian annals, Fort Henry has a story at once orienta- 
tive and stimulating. 

The city of Kingston, as whose guardian Fort Henry was 
set up, is situated at the north-east point of Lake Ontario and 
at the head of the St. Lawrence River on the north-east shore 
opposite Wolfe Island. A broad harbor lies to the east of the 
city, being formed by a bay which runs some miles north to 
meet the Cataraqui River near Kingston Mills. East of this 
bay the land projects southwards a considerable distance into 
a point known as Point Frederick or Navy Point; and beyond 
this again is Navy Bay, a deep basin of water sheltered by 
Point Frederick on the west and on the east by a bleak promon- 
tory: called Point Henry after Henry Hamilton, governor of 
Canada in 1785. On the summit of this latter point stand the 
gray walls of the old fort. 

It was during the War of 1812 that Fort Henry first came 
into being. When hostilities began, Kingston was defence- 
less except for a small garrison in barracks and two rude bat- 
teries, composed of breastworks of earth and logs and travers- 
ing platforms for guns, one on Mississauga Point (the site of 
the present Locomotive Works) and the other on the south- 
west corner of Point Frederick. A period of feverish building 
ensued. The town was surrounded by a line of blockhouses 
linked up by palisades. Navy Bay was the headquarters for 
the lake fleet, and on its western bank lay the royal dockyards, 
wharves and stores. The works here were now enlarged, a 
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dock installed for shipbuilding on a large scale, and the near- 
by battery strengthened. Point Henry, hitherto covered with 
primaeval forest, was now slashed clear to prevent any sur- 
prise attack, and on May 17th, 1812, a certain Captain Viger 
was sent across the bay with a company of French-Canadian 
Voltigeurs to establish a camp amid the wilderness of pine 
stumps, felled trees, and innumerable boulders. With much 
toil the party succeeded in levelling off a camp-ground on the 
hard limestone smmit, and there set up two rows of marquees 
facing one broad central avenue and protected by a small en- 
trenchment. In the following year a fort of logs, surrounded 
by an embankment, was built on the same site. In 1815-16, 
two lofty and substantial towers of rubble work, each fifty feet 
square, were added, and the whole establishment surrounded 
by palisades erected in the form of chevaux de frise. By 1820, 
stone magazines, ordnance offices, an armory, and extensive 
stone barracks had completed the toll of miscellaneous works 
on the citadel and made the post the strongest fortress west of 
Quebec. 

This new access of strength was of immense advantage to 
Kingston. Even during the war of 1812-14 the locality was 
apparently regarded by the Americans as impregnable, for, 
except for one hurried call and more hurried departure by 
Commodore Chauncey, Kingston was left severely alone and 
unmolested. Peace found her, not unnaturally, the most im- 
portant town in Upper Canada. Though Niagara had been de- 
stroyed, York ravaged, and the thriving port of Ernestown 
left in ashes, the years of conflict had doubled the population, 
the buildings and the business of former Fort Frontenac. In 
1817 her citizens numbered 2,250, while those of future To- 
ronto totalled only 1,200. As the military and naval head- 
quarters of the province, she enjoyed unsurpassed prestige; 
and in commerce she gave place only to Quebec and Montreal. 
Under existing conditions of navigation she was the natural 
entrepot for exchanging cargoes between lake vessels and river 
bateaux, and the benefits accruing to her thereby may well be 
compared to the prosperity brought to Buffalo since 1825 by 
the Erie Canal. Yet it should not be forgotten that the con- 
firmation of all these advantages lay in the strength and secur- 
ity of her fortifications. 
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The next quarter of a century was to witness still further 
development of provincial defences. The menace of attack 
from the United States still confronted the government, and. 
extensive plans were made against such an emergency. The 
weakest section of the frontier lay along the upper St. Law- 
rence. Neither roads nor railroads yet existed between Mont- 
real and Kingston, and in the event of war all troops and mate- 
rial of war had to be brought up the river in great jeopardy 
of attack from the south shore. To circumvent this difficulty, it 
was decided to build what is now the Rideau Canal, whereby 
troops and supplies could be sent from Montreal up the Ottawa 
to the mouth of the Rideau River, and thence south by canal 
to Kingston without risk or hazard. It is seldom realized to- 
day that the Rideau Canal was conceived by its authors as a 
great military work and established for military reasons only. 
The work of construction was under the direction of Colonel 
By, of the Royal Engineers, after whom Canada’s present 
capital was given its earlier name of Bytown. The new water- 
way was completed in 1831, and steps were at once taken to 
render the defences of its southern terminus still more inex- 
pugnable. Early in 1832 the Fort Henry of twenty years be- 
fore was demolished and work begun on that larger structure 
which is the citadel of to-day. Military engineers first planned 
to build it of granite, and a quarry was opened up near Cart- 
wright’s Point, but the rock was found too intractable. Ac- 
cordingly limestone was hewn out along both sides of the 
Gananoque Road, dressed where quarried, and thence carted 
to Point Henry. Material for cement and mortar was pro- 
cured in every direction, as may be seen at the present day by 
examining the ground to the north of the fort. The task 
undertaken was no light one for the times, but work was prose- 
cuted so vigorously that in the summer of 1836 two batteries 
of Royal Garrison Artillery and one regiment of the line took 
possession of what was now the key to the whole defensive 
system of Upper Canada. 

As this is the fort which remains at the present day, a 
somewhat detailed description may be of interest. Roughly 
speaking, it is a rectangular block of masonry with the longer 
sides facing north and south. Its shape is, however, slightly 
altered on the northern aspect, which is broken up into three ad- 
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vanced faces fronting north-northeast, north, and north-north- 
west respectively. Into the thick walls were built long, narrow, 
shell-proof casemates facing inwards upon a spacious quad- 
rangle now known as the Lower Square. Surrounding all was 
a dry moat, fifty feet wide and thirty to forty feet deep. The 
foundations of the fort were sunk well into the summit of the 
hill, so that the Lower Square is on a level with the floor of the 
moat and the ramparts show only a few feet above ground. 
The main entrance faced due south, and was reached by a road 
which ran south from the head of Navy Bay, up over the shoul- 
der of the hill, and then turning sharply to the east and the 
north descended a narrow, stone-faced driveway to the gate. 
‘On entering, one found, built into the south wall on either 
hand, detention rooms, guard rooms, and commissariat stores. 
To left and right at the ends of the square were the officers’ 
quarters, sets of six rooms each, twenty-six feet by eighteen 
in extent. Though at present in a state of profound disrepair, 
they were once very comfortably fitted up with wainscoting, 
plastered walls, and broad fireplaces. The high north wall 
facing the gate was made up of two stories, each comprising 
sixteen large casemates, forty feet by eighteen, and smaller 
rooms fitted in at the angles of the wall. The upper storey 
fronts on a long, covered balcony with a stone floor and upright 
columns meeting in semicircular arches. The forty rooms on 
this side of the quadrangle were used for housing troops and 
storing supplies. In the north-east corner were three large, 
windowless chambers used as powder magazines. The chief 
armament of the fort was mounted on the ramparts at the east 
and west ends of the square, above the officers’ quarters. This 
main fortress was saddled securely upon the top of the hill by 
two long, girth-like auxiliary moats which led from the main 
moat down the slopes to east and west, and terminated on the 
shore in stout Martello towers. These side moats were thirty 
feet wide, of varying depth, and floored with the live rock. 
The Martello towers were of a type very popular with military 
engineers of the period, and indeed a total of six such struc- 
tures may be found in the vicinity of Kingston. The name is 
derived from Mortella, in Corsica, where a tower of this kind 
offered strong resistance to an English naval force in 1794. 
Those supporting Fort Henry were slightly tapering cylinders 
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of stone, sixty feet in height and thirty feet in basal diameter. 
Each was built in three stories, the separate stories being 
served by stovepipes and drainpipes set into the solid masonry 
from top to bottom. Reinforcing each tower at the base, a 
small, upright bastion jutted out into the water; and on the 
southern, shoreward side a dark flanking cell was built into 
the bank. Surmounting each tower, under a wooden shelter- 
roof, was a mortar so mounted that it could be swung around 
on a circular track and command any quarter. Thus the new 
guardian of the frontier lay like a watchful Titan, sprawling 
its main bulk formidably across the summit of Point Henry 
and stretching out to east and west two long, strong-fisted 
arms. 

Two years later the fort was to witness the final chapter 
of the democratic revolt against a tyrannous officialdom. The 
incipient rebellion at York had been crushed and a vindictive 
reign of terror instituted by the Family Compact. Provincial 
feeling burned fiercely against the contumelious minority in 
power, but the small party of open rebels were in almost equal 
disfavor, for the mass of the hard-working pioneer population 
were opposed to seeking good government by direct action. 
However, many political exiles had not lost all hope of success, 
and in the autumn of 1838 “Hunters’ Lodges” were organized 
all along the American border by refugees and American sym- 
pathizers with intent to invade Canada and establish popular 
government. In November a considerable force was massed at 
Ogdensburg, and 160 invaders under the Polish patriot, Col. 
Von Schultz, succeeded in crossing over and taking Prescott 
by surprisé. Von Schultz then proceeded to establish himself 
in a strong position in and about the old windmill, which is 
now the lighthouse. His position was technically a “bridge- 
head,’ and he defeated with heavy loss the first attempt to 
turn him out of it. If he had been properly supported from 
the American side, and if the Canadians had really been ready 
to rally to him, as he had been led to believe, the history of 
Canada might have been changed. As it was, submissive loy- 
alty prevailed amongst the long-suffering population; and six 
hundred auxiliaries who endeavored to cross the river in the 
steamer “United States” were driven back to Ogdensburg by 
Captain Sandom, R.N., and four armed schooners from Navy 
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Bay. On the 16th of November Colonel Dundas arrived from 
Kingston with a detachment of regulars and heavy artillery, 
and on the threat of bombardment Von Schultz surrendered 
unconditionally. He was then brought to Kingston, and paid 
for his mistaken chivalry with his life on the gallows in the 
great quadrangle at Fort Henry. With him died nine of his 
companions in the venture. During his trial he had been un- 
successfully defended by a young Kingston barrister (just 
past his twenty-third birthday), who later became the prime 
minister of a Greater Canada—John A. Macdonald. Thus 
ended within the gray walls of the fort the last armed attempt 
to unseat the Family Compact in Upper Canada. 

But better days were in store for Kingston and for the pro- 
vince. What violence had failed to accomplish directly was 
to come in more peaceful fashion. The lessons of the revolt 
were not lost on Lord Durham, who was sent from Westmin- 
ster to probe to the causes of unrest, and the next decade was 
to see, as the result of his counsels, great strides towards the 
realization of popular government in the colony. The first 
step of the British government was to amalgamate Upper and 
Lower Canada by the Act of Union of 1840. Kingston was to 
be the new capital of the united provinces, and here, on June 
the 14th, 1841, the first session was opened by Lord Sydenham. 
A hospital had been turned into a parliament house, a row of 
warehouses was taken over for departmental offices, and the 
fine old stone residence known as ‘‘Alwington” became the 
home of the governor-general. It was a time of unparalleled 
prosperity for Kingston. Property values soared and building 
proceeded apace. Queen’s College, a Presbyterian institution 
founded as a protest against the episcopal tyranny of Strachan 
at Toronto, was granted a charter. Population increased by 
leaps and bounds, and the city flourished as did Ottawa twenty- 
five years later. Certain miscellaneous fortifications were 
erected at this time. The present Fort Frederick and its Mar- 
tello Tower, the Market Battery (since superseded by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway station), and Cathcart Redoubt on 
Cedar Island all date from the forties. On Point Henry, too, a 
set of barrack stores, known to-day as the Upper Fort or Ad- 
vanecd Battery, were added just to the south of the main fort 
of 1832. 
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This new structure consisted of two heavy stone buildings, 
400 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 250 feet apart, which paralleled 
one another southwards from the south wall of the main moat. ~ 
These buildings each consisted of a row of shell-proof case- 
mates facing inwards upon that enclosed space now known as 
the Upper Square. To the north the square was bounded by 
the brink of the moat, but to the south it was projected into a 
triangular apex called the Advanced Battery. This battery 
was fronted by a low rampart and a dry moat, and mounted a 
twelve-inch mortar and eight twenty-four-pounders. Unlike 
the old or Lower Fort, the new addition was built on the slop- 
ing surface of the hill, and had no excavations made for its 
foundations; hence, to-day, the Upper Square is in plain view 
from the river, while the main fort behind it is but little 
visible. The road into the fort now passed through an archway 
in the new west wall into the Upper Square, and thence down 
the old driveway as before. Over the new gateway may still 
be seen a small brass tablet, ten inches by eight, which bears 
the following inscription: 
“THESE COMMISSARIAT STORES 
22 in number, each being 30 feet long and 18 feet broad and 
6 feet from the floor to the springing of the arch, 
Estimated at £12527 18” 6” Sterling 
Cost £10632 5” 214” Sterling 
Commenced 24th June, 1841. Completed 12th Novr., 1842. 
COLONEL OLDFIELD, K.H., A.D.C. to the Queen, 
Colonel on the Staff being Commanding Royal Engineer. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL WARD and CAPTAIN WHITMORE, 
Royal Engineers, Executive Officers.” 


A pair of field-glasses used at twenty paces distance and 
at about four o’clock on a sunny afternoon will permit one to 
decipher the engraving quite readily, but unless these direc- 
tions can be complied with, a ladder will be found necessary. 
The record thus left may well be envied by later generations 
for the proud economy of these early builders was well matched 
by the strength and excellence of their handiwork. 

The decline in the prosperity of Kingston, which began 
with the removal of the seat of government to Montreal in 
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1844, meant the wane of Fort Henry, and its importance dwin- 
dled still more as the long decades of peace passed by and the 
menace of border warfare was forgotten. British regulars 
were garrisoned there until 1870, in which year they were 
withdrawn from all Canada except Halifax and Esquimalt. In 
the spring of 1885, during the unrest of the second Riel Rebel- 
lion, Major Joseph Power and three companies of the 14th 
Regiment occupied the Fort once more as a precaution against 
possible attacks from American Fenians. No attack ever came, 
and many Kingston belles of thirty-five years ago can still 
remember the dances in the Officers’ Quarters and the tennis 
parties in the Lower Square that made that summer the 
brightest and most picturesque chapter in the whole history of 
the old ruin. That same autumn it was evacuated once more 
and left empty except for a solitary caretaker and occasional 
parties of the Canadian Ordnance Corps, who stored here the 
munitions of the district. 

And as the years went by, many traditions came to gather 
about the old fortress, and the childhood of Kingston was nour- 
ished on strange tales of the neighboring citadel. One of the 
most persistent of these stories tells how the fort was built 
wrong way around and how the engineer who was guilty of 
this blunder committed suicide while on his way back to Eng- 
land for court-martial. On making investigation, however, I 
have been unable to find any chronicled corroboration of this 
legend, and careful examination of the fort itself seems to 
prove that those who planned and built it made no such mis- 
take. The basis for the traditional arguments lies in the four 
facts that (1) the entrance to the fort is on the south side, 
facing the lake, (2) the moat on the north side of the main 
fort is half as wide and deep again as that on the south side, 
(3) this northern portion of the moat is rendered more effec- 
tive by a caponiere in the centre and reverse fire chambers in 
the extreme corners, as well as by deep niches in the angle 
walls to cause ricochets, while the moat on the south side has 
none of these advantages, and (4) in the Advanced Battery, 
added six years after the assumed blunder, nine heavy guns 
were placed, as if to safeguard the entrance. The vital point 
overlooked in all such theorizing is that the War of 1812 had 
shown that an attack was to be looked for, not from the 
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water but from the mainland. A hostile Great Lakes fleet of 
that day could hope to play only a supporting role to a land 
force by an embarrassing bombardment of the fort or the 
nearby city. An invading army was by no means obliged to 
make a landing at the foot of Point Henry and make a cine- 
matograph attack up the bare, steep, cannon-swept hill. In- 
deed, any sane commander, as the fort-builders doubtless 
realized, would land with impunity farther down the shore, 
mass his troops out of gunshot, and then attack in force from 
the north. To meet such an attack the moat defences on the 
north were made doubly strong. And to prevent such a de- 
tachment from encompassing the fort and perhaps forcing 
the entrance by a surprise attack, the auxiliary moats were 
built, cutting the head of the point off from the mainland and 
making it a compact defensive unit, capable of handling as- 
saults from any direction. There seems to be every reason to 
believe that the builders of 1832 would smile at the tale of 
their supposed mistake. 

Another local myth tells of secret passages which connect 
the Fort with its Martello towers, with Fort Frederick, even 
with Kingston. Another tunnel is supposed to lead under an 
arm of the St. Lawrence to York Redoubt, a small tower built 
on Cedar Island ten years after the fort was completed; and 
still another is fabled to have once opened out on Barriefield 
Commons, five hundred yards to the north, but to have had 
its outer entrance filled in with stones. As I was for some 
considerable time on the staff at Fort Henry I had unequalled 
opportunities for exploration, and made use of them all. I 
examined minutely the official plans of the fort; I sought out 
and cross-questioned every Kingstonian who was reputed to 
~ have seen the passages; I probed every square foot of the cita- 
del, giving walls and floors a sledge-hammer test; I explored 
the moats and the Martello towers, and went carefully over all 
ground within half a mile of the fort; I made a special trip to 
Cedar Island and tested York Redoubt inside and out; I offered 
unofficial rewards to the men of the guard for any evidence 
of the traditional tunnels; and the net results were these: 
(1) I found that these long subterranean and submarine pass- 
ages had apparently no objective existence. Indeed, the ser- 
vice by which they could have justified construction is ex- 
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tremely problematical, and the under-water portions would 
have been almost certainly impracticable at that time. (2) 
There are, however, connected closely with the fort, under- 
ground cells known technically as reverse fire chambers. 
These are constructed on a level with the moat floor and in 
its outside wall. The main moat contains two sets of these 
chambers, built under its north-east and north-west corners 
respectively. Each set consists of six chambers, three along 
each side of the corner. The upper or more northerly set in 
each case was armed with: three carronades, commanding the 
moat floor through small embrasures; the two other sets were 
designed for musket defence, and had only narrow slits for fire 
purposes. Connecting these chambers with the main fort are 
genuine underground passages which descend by stone stair- 
cases far under the moat and then rise again on the inner side 
into rooms at the corners of the fort. Visitors to the fort in 
the days of its decline were usually taken through these pass- 
ages, and the dank walls and stalactitic ceilings perhaps made 
many credulous of the imaginative yarns of their cicerone, 
the caretaker. Reverse fire chambers are also to be found at 
each end of the moat in front of the Advanced Battery. These 
are large single rooms, reached by stone staircases from the 
distal casemates on each side, and are redolent of rats and 
seeping sewage. (3) A small stone passage-way opens out a 
few feet from the south end of the bridge over the west aux- 
iliary moat. It is well hidden by long grass, and would only be 
detected after a careful search. It led down into the moat, but 
is now partially broken away at the inner end. (4) There are 
also two stone drains leading from refuse-traps in the Lower 
Square, one under the west moat and down to the shore by the 
Martello tower on Navy Bay; the other under the fort in a 
south-easterly direction, opening out far down the slope to- 
wards the eastern tower. Neither cloaca is more than three 
feet square in cross-section, and though a hardy dog might 
come and go by such a route, it is obvious that human beings 
never intended to do so. I was unable to find any other trace 
of the tunnels sworn to by tradition. 

And thus Fort Henry grew old and its past became veiled 
about with tradition. The elements worked their will, un- 
checked, on the grey limestone walls; year by year the rock 
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crumbled and fell; grasses grew in the chinks of the slabs; 
weeds and even shrubs came to join them in their work of de- 
struction; the roofs rotted, untended; the cannon grew thick 
with rust; here and there the heavy facing of the moat bulged 
and fell away; the front of the main fort began to totter; 
everywhere the blight of time and neglect laid waste the cita- 
del. Little came to break the dusty silence of the spot. In 
1294 a gunner named Marsh was blown to pieces by the acci- 
dental discharge of a time-gun. In the fall of 1908 the victims 
of Kingston’s smallpox epidemic were housed for a time in 
some of the lower casemates. But still the slow decay went 
on, unheeded, and when, in 1914, the countryside awakened at 
the tumult of a world at war and men sought to utilize the 
stronghold of earlier days they found it a sty of mouldering 
desolation. 
WATSON KIRKCONNELL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The Conservative Leadership. 


The three democracies which divide this continent have 
each been choosing a new political chief of late. They have 
gone about it in very different ways. In Mexico, they assas- 
sinated the president on the job, and left the way open for 
the man who could rally behind him the greatest number of 
Mexican soldiers and foreign oil-promoters. In the United 
States, the Republicans did not think it necessary to assassi- 
nate Wilson, since his term expires in March; his successor is 
being selected somewhere in a series of conventions of politi- 
cians, of old and new stripes, with brass bands and cheer lead- 
ers as guides to sober decision; the elimination in the first bal- 
lots of the candidates who are strong enough to have the field 
against them, makes it a simple matter to choose a perfectly 
neutral and colorless standard-bearer. In Canada, when the 
prime minister decided to retire, his successor was chosen 
much more quietly: the members in parliament of the party 
in power simply cast ballots in letter form, with, however, the 
stipulation that the retiring chief was. to do the counting. 

Sir Robert Borden has earned his rest. The years of his 
premiership have been years of unparalleled and incessant 
strain, and it is not surprising that he has been compelled to 
seek relief. Whatever party recrimination and Ottawa gossip 
have urged against him, the great majority of Canadians have 
given him credit for sincere patriotism and high purpose, not 
always, unfortunately, backed by a firm will. It has een in 
imperial and foreign affairs that his course has received the 
most complete approval; the enduring thanks of his country- 
men are due to Sir Robert Borden and to Mr. Rowell for the 
distinct and widely-recognized advance effected in Canada’s 
national status—an advance not without inconsistencies, and 
ebbings, Imperial Cabinets and other, yet real and beyond 
recall. In domestic politics there has been more dispute. Men 
will continue to differ as to the exact proportions in which sin- 
cere patriotism, anxiety for the support of the men at the 
front, war hysteria, and party and personal self-seeking en- 
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tered into the formation of the Union administration in the 
first place. There has been still more difference as to the 
continuation of the government formed and the parliament 
elected on a war issue, long after the war has ceased. Un- 
doubtedly the government’s executive and legislative record 
compares favorably with that of the average Conservative or 
Liberal administration in the past, and yet it has steadily lost 
prestige and authority. In some measure it has been the 
victim cf the universal post-war unrest; a cabinet of arch- 
angels with a parliamentary following of cherubim and sera- 
phim could not have given complete satisfaction in those try- 
ing years. But in fully equal measure the government’s loss of 
grip has been due to its use of a war majority to maintain its 
nower in peace-time. 

A minor episode, yet throwing light both on this loss of 
authority and on the strength and weakness of the retiring 
premier, was the increase of the sessional indemnity. Public 
opinion was ready to sanction an increase, in view of long 
sessions, constant public demands, and rising living costs. Had 
the present members voted an increase for their successors, 
hardly a word of criticism would have arisen. Instead, they 
insisted, and with a keenness given to no other parliamentary 
matter, upon voting the increase to themselves, regardless of 
the effect in increasing the discontent and suspicion of law and 
government among returned men and the public in general, 
regardless of the construction that would be placed upon the 
government’s consent to increase the indemnity of members of 
parliament at the same time that the members were agreeing 
to continue the coalition and continue the administration in its 
seat. It is announced that the main aim of the reorganized 
party will be ‘‘to combat the forces of unrest and radicalism ;” 
what can such a party do in five years to offset the unrest the 
indemnity vote has created? Sir Robert Borden’s frank oppo- 
sition to the demand revealed his instincts of honorable and 
prudent statesmanship; his yielding to pressure—for upon his 
government, in spite of the very perfunctory and half-hearted 
character of the opposition of the Liberals and Farmers, the 
responsibility rests—revealed his inability to follow the light 
he saw. 
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Arthur Meighen well deserved promotion as his successor. 
Canadian politics cannot be the mere game of chance and 
graft and favor that reckless critics paint it when capacity 
and character find such quick and emphatic recognition. From 
his first days in parliament Arthur Meighen made it clear 
that he had not merely ability but courage, ambition, and 
industry. No member of the House excelled, if any equalled 
him, in inexorable critical faculty, in subtle analysis and lucid 
summary, and above all in the power and the willingness to 
dig into a question until he had become absolute master of it 
in every detail. Heaven help the opponent who had trusted 
to rhetoric and sounding assertion and had not made sure of 
his facts, if he was to be followed by the remorseless debater 
from Portage la Prairie. True, his speeches were always the 
advocate’s brief, never the judge’s summary, but in this he 
differed from three out of four members only in that his brief 
was more convincing or at least more difficult to answer. He 
has already given proof of high administrative capacity. His 
personal integrity is beyond question. He has audacity to 
conceive and backbone to carry through. Canadians of all par- 
ties and of none may take pride in the fact that the man who 
for years to come, whether in power or in opposition, is to 
have high and responsible place in Ottawa, will hold his own 
in character and capacity with the political leaders of any 
other of the English-speaking peoples, whether Lloyd-George, 
Smuts, or Wilson. 

Yet personal character and intellectual ability are not, all. 
If the new prime minister is to attain enduring success, if the 
name of Meighen is to rank with the names of Macdonald and 
of Laurier, he will have to develop the sympathy, the tolerance, 
the understanding which made them not merely great party 
leaders but great Canadians. Mr. Meighen has as yet given 
few signs of possessing these qualities, but power may have 
a mellowing effect. Sometimes also the desire for power has 
the same mellowing influence: hence the sudden shift from 
brickbats to bouquets for Jean Baptiste. 


Whether he can rightly be termed Nationalist or Conser- 
vative, it is clear that thus far Mr. Meighen has shown little 
leaning toward the third of the labels that his followers have 
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adopted. Liberals in the broad, not merely the party sense, 
if there are any such, will respect Mr. Meighen, they will not 
follow him, unless his future differs from his past. There 
are prcbably no actions of which Mr. Meighen is prouder and 
more certain of justification than the passing of the War Times 
Elections Act and the jailing of the Winnipeg strike leaders. 
They are touchstones. The War Times Election Act is sup- 
posed to have been suggested by Robert Rogers but carried 
out by Arthur Meighen. Even granting that it was not 
motived by personal and party self-seeking, and that its sup- 
porters honestly believed that the country’s interests demanded 
the success of themselves and their policy, it cannot be admit- 
ted that an arrogant assumption of superior patriotism can 
ever justify colossal gerrymander and breaking of faith. Mr. 
Nicolai Lenin is just as certain that the interests of his class 
warrant him in excluding from a voice in Russia’s government 
all those on whose support he cannot rely, as Mr. Arthur 
Meighen was certain that the interests of the state warranted 
him in loading the electoral dice. Mr. Lenin, it may be noted, 
is said to be personally honest, intellectually keen, untir- 
‘ingly industrious, and convinced that his doctrines are not 
only true but the whole truth. For his Winnipeg policy (Mr. 
Meighen’s, not. Mr. Lenin’s), there is perhaps more to be said. 
Certainly ninety-nine out of a hundred Canadians would resist 
to the uttermost any real attempt of a fanatical, phrase- 
drunken minority to set up a Soviet regime or a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat’? in Canada. But men who realize the 
seriousness and the difficulty of the labor question we face in 
common with the rest of the world cannot think that the 
hysterical exaggeration, the lack of adequate inquiry into the 
real facts, the midnight arrests, the attempt to deny a public 
trial to some of the men accused, which marked the conduct 
of the authorities, nor for that matter the antiquated inter- 
pretation of the law which makes a sympathetic strike a sedi- 
tious conspiracy, indicate the way to solution. That a year 
has passed since the arrests without a single attempt on the 
part of the federal parliament to inquire into the general and 
the special causes which lay beneath the disturbances, or to 
adopt any constructive plans for bridging the gulf, reveals the 
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purely negative character of the policy. That three of the 
men who were sentenced to prison have been triumphantly 
elected to the Manitoba legislature shows its futility. 

Some will continue to consider these two actions of Mr. 
Meighen proofs of strength; others will continue to think 
them proofs of his chief weakness. The division is the most 
fundamental in our politics. 


Counting the Cost. 


The Drury government has shown courage and common 
sense in refusing to pledge the credit of the province further 
for ambitious projects of hydro-radial construction without 
thorough inquiry. It has been so customary in Canada to 
build a railway first and to leave the investigation as to whe- 
ther it was needed to the post-mortem, that this break with tra- 
dition has naturally aroused some criticism. On the face of it, 
the limited power available, the uncertainty as to the effects 
of motor competition, the existence in some cases of narallel- 
ing steam roads, and the high cost of construction warrant a 
careful and independent survey. If the case for going full 
speed ahead is as incontrovertible as hydro-radial enthusiasts 
insist, it surely can be demonstrated, and certainly no one 
will contend that under present construction conditions there is 
any serious loss by a few months’ delay. 

It is urged that the interest of the province is secondary 
and incidental to that of the municipalities immediately con- 
cerned, and that the provincial guarantee of bonds is a mere 
form. Unfortunately we have had experience in Canada these 
past ten years of railway guarantees which turned out to be 
a good deal more than a formality. Some of the municipalities 
which are indignant at the implied suspicion of their financial 
solvency would do well to open their archives and see how much 
the province lost on their account in the days of the Municipal 
Loan Fund, that interesting experience in which the liability 
of the province for municipal railway and similar enterprises 
was assumed at the outset to be even less direct than in the 
present case. 

To many people, public ownership has become a religion 
and any questioning of its advisability is counted sacrilege. 
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The matter is not quite so simple. No final and universal 
verdict has yet been rendered by the world’s experience. In 
the case of public ownership versus public regulation, in each 
specific instance the factors vary, according as the industry 
is in a routine or in a pioneering stage, according to the de- 
gree of monopoly possessed, the importance of the general 
public interests involved, the closeness of the relations with 
general business activities, the character of the ability avail- 
able for public service, and an endless variety of other consid- 
erations. That public ownership has been successful in the 
development or rather the distribution of hydro-electric power 
in Ontario is beyond question. How much more successful it 
has been, from the point of view of the public, than Quebec’s 
system of public regulation and private ownership, has never 
been determined; a comparative study would be of value. But 
it is a much more difficult matter to build and operate a rail- 
road than to distribute power. Success in the one sphere does 
not guarantee success in the other. In any case, the province, 
which has a very heavy if contingent liability to bear, and 
an interest in hydro power not confined to the localities which 
am now urging radials cannot but gain from careful inquiry 
before further expansion. 


The Irish Impasse. 


The relations between England and Ireland are rapidly 
hardening into war. The resistance to British authority is no 
mere flash in the pan, but resolute, persistent, and increasingly 
successful. The recent local elections revealed how low the 
remnant in favor of the present relationship had shrunk; the 
Unionists, under a fair system of proportional representation, 
secured only one-eighth of the seats. In what couatry is 
unanimity on any vital question so nearly complete as in 
Ireland? 

While united in seeking to end once and for all British 
overlordship in Ireland, the mass of the Irish people differ as 
to the means. The original policy of ‘Sinn Fein”, or “self- 
help’, was to ignore British authority and step by step, with- 
out violence, to set up Irish authority. Of late it has secured 
an astonishing measure of success. Over a very great part of 
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Ireland the King’s writ has ceased to run, and Sinn Fein’s 
courts administer law with what observers agree is fairness, 
efficiency and dispatch. Characteristic is the story of the 
offenders who, having been marooned on a little island for a 
period by an Irish court, indignantly refused to be rescued 
by the British officials who rowed out to them. The Sinn Fein 
parliament, though under the ban, is still in being, and Sinn 
Fein economic commissions are increasingly active. But there 
is a strain in Irish revolutionary tradition not content with 
this programme of pacific penetration. The Irish Republican 
Brotherhoods rest their hopes on force. They are held largely 
responsible for the attacks on police and officials. Mr. Lloyd 
George reads in the Commons a list of twenty-two soldiers, 
police and civilians killed in July, and the Sinn Fein informa- 
tion office counters with a list of twenty-one civilians killed by 
British soldiers and police since Sir Hamar Greenwood took 
office. It is sometimes hard to draw the line between killing 
by retail, which is murder, and reprehensible, and killing by 
wholesale, which is war, and eminently respectable; it is a 
curious travesty of morality that waxes indignant over the 
killing of a policeman in Ireland and watches unmoved the 
slaughter of thousands in Syrian or Albanian piratical adven- 
tures or even subscribes testimonials to the hero of the slaugh- 
ter of Amritsar. Yet two wrongs do not make a right, and 
the assassination of men who were seeking to do their duty 
must remain a serious blot on the Irish movement, and a fore- 
runner of blind reprisal and weltering anarchy. 

Deplorable as these killings have been, they-are only one 
incident in a chain of provocations and reprisals; they cannot 
obscure the fact that the ultimate responsibility for the situa- 
tion rests upon England. Or rather, it should be said, upon 
one section of English opinion; throughout the past genera- 
tion there has been in England a large section willing to grant 
Ireland self-government, a section larger than would have 
been found in almost any other country under similar condi- 
tions; the unfortunate feature is that these men have been in 
a minority or, if in a majority, have allowed themselves to be 
diverted or bulldozed by press and court and party pressure. 
- The world’s conscience supports Ireland’s demand for freedom. 
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The elementary facts cannot too often be recalled that Ireland 
is a country which was conquered by England; that in their 
long centuries of probation the conquerors have neither been 
able to win Ireland to English rule nor willing to let her rule 
herself; that in Ireland the consciousness of a distinct nation- 
ality has withstood penal laws and emancipation, economic 
oppression and land reform, famine and prosperity; and that 
in every end and corner of Europe claims far less than hers 
have found backing and won through to complete recognition. 
On what ground can the self-determination which was preach- 
ed by the Allies be refused to Ireland? Strategic considera- 
tions? This is in plain English to assert the right of a big 
country to seize or hold a smaller neighbor’s territory if found 
useful for its defence; an assertion which would justify Italy’s 
occupation of Albania, or Germany’s seizure of Holland, or 
England’s reoccupation of Calais. 1914 taught that “Belgium 
is not a road: it is a country”; 1920 is teaching that Ireland 
is not a naval base: it is a country. The ports of a free and 
friendly Ireland would be less dangerous to England than the 
ports of Ireland repressed and hostile. Ulster? That depends 
upon what Ulster wants. The garrison ascendancy it once 
enjoyed is gone. Freedom and equality it may have. Doubt- 
less it ig not easy to work out security and allay bitterness, 
but it has been done elsewhere, and in any case the bitterness 
has in no small part been created and aggravated by British 
politicians from Randolph Churchill to F. E. Smith, and will 
lessen as they cease to meddle, and as new social issues cut 
across the old religious and sectional divisions. Ulster needs 
the rest of Ireland, and all Ireland needs Ulster. Fortunately 
there is no difference of race to overcome; Ireland is extraor- 
dinarily homogeneous in race, south and north. 

What measure of independence would Ireland demand? 
Lloyd-George’s half-way measure of Home Rule is dead before 
it is born; chiefly a bill to repeal the Asquith-Redmond Home 
Rule Act and to partition Ireland; a bill which grants barely 
Crown Colony powers and prevents Southern Ireland secur- 
ing an extension of these powers save by grace of north- 
eastern Ulster; a bill that all sections of Irish opinion from 
Belfast to Cork consider grossly unfair in its financial provi- 
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sions and that gives the regulation of future financial relations 
to a committee on which England would have a permanent 
majority. At the other extreme is the demand for an out and 
out Irish Republic, absolutely separate from Britain. This is 
a legitimate aspiration for Irishmen as for Belgians or Greeks 
or Czecho-Slovaks; but Irishmen must remember that the mul- 
tiplying of small independent states does not make for world 
harmony, that the economic relations between England and 
Ireland must necessarily be close, and that to seek a republic 
makes it doubly difficult to win Ulster’s co-operation. Between 
these extremes lies Dominion Home Rule — independence 
under a common king, the relationship that Canada and Aus- 
tralia are hammering out. It is the solution which would 
appear ideally best, reconciling Ireland’s freedom and Eng- 
land’s prestige. Whether it is now possible is doubtful. Time 
is of the essence of the solution, and time vanishes. Ten years 
ago a limited measure of Home Rule would have contented 
Ireland; yesterday a frank and full offer of Dominion status 
would have rallied all the moderate elements; to-morrow, if 
the British government continues its attempt to reconquer 
Ireland, even Dominion Home Rule will have scarce a friend 
in the island—outside Belfast. It is significant that the ably 
edited Irish Statesman, established to urge the Dominion solu- 
tion, has suspended publication for lack of support. Mr. 
Lloyd-George used to declare that the epitaph of the Asquith 
government would be “‘Too late, too late.”’ 

The British government faces a fateful decision. It, and 
not Ireland, must take the initiative in seeking reconcilation; 
there is no Irish army occupying English shires. It may, 
as the Labor party urged, drop the whole policy of coercion, 
raids, and deportation, summon a constituent assembly in 
Syeland, to be elected without pledge or restriction, and prom- 
ise to accede to a wide measure of Dominion rule, without 
strings, abatement or delay, coupled with wide provincial auto- 
nomy for Ulster or even the right of Ulster to vote herself out 
after a definite period; the chances are that even now this offer 
would unite the moderate elements of south and north. Or, 
insisting on its traditional supremacy, putting its faith in 
tanks and machine-guns, or in the chance of faction and dis- 
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sension in the Irish ranks, it may refuse concession, pour in 
troops, set up martial law, or in other words, declare war, 
and in the inevitable conflict it may for the moment reconquer 
Treland, as His Grace of Northumberland urges, at the risk 
of destroying Britain’s prestige and her reputation for sympa- 
thy with liberty, setting her enemies in Europe free, nutting 
the match to Indian unrest, making impossible for generations 
friendly relations with the United States and creating a deep 
and abiding cleavage throughout the Empire. Canadians, who 
are in almost equal degree the sons of England and the sons 
of Ireland, who honor both peoples and realize how much the 
world has need of both—acting in friendly co-operation, not 
neutralizing their power for good by war or enmity—will 
earnestly hope that the path of peace will be chosen, and 
chosen hefore it is ‘‘too late.” 


The Transition in India. 


It is unfortunate that the experiment of increased self- 
government in India is launched at so unpropitious a time. 
The massacre at Amritsar and the crawling order have stirred 
deep and wide resentment, and the Turkish situation has given 
extremists an opportunity to appeal to the prejudice of Mos- 
lems, formerly the chief supporters of British authority ‘n 
India. Fortunately the British government has followed up 
its generous and daring offer of increased political freedom by 
a firm stand on the Dyer case. In spite of the action of the 
House of Lords, the stern disapproval expressed by Mr. Mon- 
tagu, and, to their credit be it set, by Winston Churchill and 
Lord Curzon, and the verdict of the Commons, should do much 
to prove that the England of Lawrence and Canning still lives. 
Incidentally, it is not surprising to see Sir Edward Carson 
constituting himself the foremost champion of General Dyer. 


Re-making the Peace of Versailles. 


The Spa Conference was the first step in rewriting the 
unworkeble clauses of the peace that was framed at Versailles. 
Yor the first time, German and Allied representatives threshed 
out the issues in dispute in direct cross-table conference. The 
specific provisions up for revision were those on which Ger- 
many had least title to consideration. The coal provisions 
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may be onerous, but the world will not soon forget the wanton 
destruction of the mines of Northern France. The disarma- 
ment provisions may be drastic, but Germany cannot comppain 
if the world is suspicious of her retention of-large armies and 
military supplies. The arrogance of Herr Stinnes was pro- 
vocative, but on the whole a case was made out for abatement. 
The real crux will come when the indemnity clauses are faced. 
Few men in Europe now believe that it is possible to “make 
Germany pay for the war,” or to retain for thirty years Allied 
control of her industrial development. More moderate aims, 
the making of reparation by Germany for the actual damages 
in France and Belgium, are much more likely to be achieved. 

Britain has taken the lead in trying to revise the treaty 
and bring Europe back to peace and friendship. It is not hard 
to understand the opposition of France to her policy. It is 
France that is chiefly in danger if German military ambition 
revives, and French critics bitterly assert that after destroy- 
ing the German fleet which was the chief menace to Britain, 
and after taking over most of Germany’s colonies, Britain now 
ealmly proposes to revise the clauses from which France in 
her turn was to derive security or recompense—the reparation 
and disarmament provisions. Doubtless there has been a mea- 
sure of healthy self-interest in Britain’s course, but her inter- 
est at the present time is identical with the world’s peace. 
Britain and Italy are displaying the flexibility, the grip on 
reality, the readiness to seek reconciliation, that are essential 
if the world is ever to climb out of the morass of war and bank- 
ruptey and famine. Mr. Lloyd-George’s recent success in this 
field, his adroitness in using the power he secured by an elec- 
toral platform of “hang the Kaiser and make Germany pay for 
the war” to break down his own Peace and make new and 
easier terms with Germany, raises a nice question in political 
ethics. Which is the better asset for a nation, a statesman of 
rigid principles and rigid diplomacy, or a statesman of flexible 
principles and flexible diplomacy? 


Canada and the Making of War and Peace. 


The Polish crisis has raised the question of Canada’s posi- 
tion in case Great Britain declares war against Russia. It is 
increasingly doubtful whether Britain will embark on any fur- 
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ther adventure, and it is clear there is still less support in 
Canada for another European war, but whether put to the 
proof in this case or not, the question must be faced. 

In the old days the British Empire was one, and to the 
outside world Britain was that one. Even in recent years so 
stout an advocate of Canadian autonomy as Sir Wilfrid Laur- 
icr insisted that “when Britain is at war, Canada is at war.” 
True, he added that it was for Canada alone to determine whe- 
ther she would take an active part in the war and how and 
how far, but given the existing organization of the !mpire 
and the precedents of international law hitherto accepted, the 
conclusion could not be avoided. 

To-day the situation is changed. The world war threw 
the British Empire and international precedents, along with 
most other human institutions, into the melting-pot. A con- 
crete situation arose which precipitated slowly-gathering tend- 
encies. The Dominions of to-day are not the Dominions of 
vesterday. That Canada is free to decide for herself follows 
from the very nature of the new relationship, from the analogy 
of the making of peace, and from the explicit recognition in- 
volved in the Anglo-American-French treaty. 

The very nature of the new relationship involves freedom 
to decide. The British Empire has been transformed from a 
real empire into a league of states—Britain with her depend- 
encies from Gibraltar to Hong Kong, Australia with her de- 
pendencies in the South Pacific, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Newfoundland, Canada, with India on the threshold. Every 
responsible statesman in office in Britain and the Dominions, 
Lloyd-George, Balfour, Milner, Borden, Meighen, Smuts, has 
declared that now Britain and Canada are equal partners, al- 
lies under a common king. True, not all have recognized or 
accepted the full implications of the new relationship; true, 
there are many inconsistencies to iron out, many survivals of 
the old subordination that must be formally abolished, but the 
principle is definitely established. Hereafter, then, no one 
partner, no one ally, can declare war for the others. Britain 
can no more declare war for Canada than Canada for Britain. 
It may be said that the making of peace and war is a royal 
prerogative, and that the King is one. But parliaments are 
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taking and must take this power from the King, or rather 
from the cabinet who wield it in the King’s name; and in any 
case, so far as cabinet prerogative remains, it is the King’s 
Canadian ministers who must advise him when Canadian 
action is involved. 

Again, our government insisted last year that peace 
could not be made for Canada without our own parliament’s 
ecnsent. Mr. Fielding queried the contention, and had much 
ancient precedent on his side. But parliament acted, and we 
are making our own precedents. Mr. Rowell put the case 
very clearly and very emphatically when he declared that the 
acceptance by the Canadian Parliament of the resolution ap- 
proving of the treaty with Bulgaria involved a recognition of 
the fact “‘that a treaty ending a»war in which Canada has been 
involved cannot be ratified by His Majesty until it has been 
approved by Canada as one of the five nations of the British 
Empire,’ and involved further “recognition of democratic 
control of foreign policy and that Canada should not be finally 
committed to important international engagements such as 
are embodied in this treaty without the consent of Parlia- 
ment.” That has been nailed down. We make peace for our- 
selves. It follows that we must declare war for ourselves. 

But we are not left to inference. The power of any of 
the Dominions to enter or abstain from war received formal 
international recognition when the Anglo-French-American 
treaty was drafted. It was specifically provided that no Do- 
minion was to be bound by the treaty unless it so determined. 
Britain, France, the United States, recognized the possibility 
of wars in which some of the states of the British Empire 
would take part and others need not. Dr. A. B. Keith, author 
of “Responsible Government in the Dominions,” and the fore- 
most British authority on imperial constitutional relations, re- 
cently declared that this “immediate and striking illustration 
of the new status, the Anglo-French treaty of June 28, 1919, 

. negated the old rule that a declaration of war by the 
United Kingdom automatically involved the whole of His 
Majesty’s Dominions in hostilities.” 

True, most Canadians have not yet realized the change. 

Time and repeated consideration will be needed to complete 
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the transition, to bring the new conception home, to make the 
formal change part of our political traditions. It may be, in 
fact it is probable, that in any serious war the Canadian par- 
liament would vote to support the British parliament, but that 
is another matter. If such action is taken, it will be taken, not 
automatically, not because we have no other choice but by the 
free and determined action of our own parliament. 


But if the British parliament no longer may declare war 
for us, may not the Council of the League of Nations? As we 
have won freedom on one side, have we not entered new bonds 
on the other? Does not Article X of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which we have signed and sealed, compel every 
member to “‘respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing politicalindepe:dence 
of all members of the League?” Specifically, is not Canada 
abliged to defend Poland, a member of the League, against 
Russia? Doubtless the whole purpose of the League is to de- 
fend the weak against the strong, to avert aggression. But 
there ave ways and times set. (1) It is the habit of working 
together, the weaving of interests by sharing in common con- 
structive tasks, which the League makes possible, rather than 
any formal obligations, that should prove the surest guarantee 
for peace. (2) The emphasis in the covenant, again, should 
be laid not on Article X, but on Articles XII to XIV, which 
provide for Courts of Arbritation to deal with justiciable dis- 
putes and for references of questions of policy that threaten 
veace to discussion in Council or Assembly. (38) The Council 
or assembly seeks to effect a settlement, and, if successful, 
issues a statement explaining the dispute and the solution. (4) 
If not successful, reports, majority and minority, are to be 
issued. (5) If the Council is unanimous in its finding (except 
for the representatives of one or more of the states directly 
eoncerned), then all the members of the League agree they will 
rot go to war against any state which accepts the report. (6) 
If the Council is not thus unanimous, the members of the 
Teague reserve the right to take such action as they shall con- 
sider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. (7) 
If any member of the League resorts to war in disregard of 
these provisions, it is thereby assumed to have declared war 
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against all the other members. The other members are pledg- 
ed thereupon to break off all trade and financial dealings, to 
impose an economic boycott. If this does not prove effective, 
the Council .must recommend to the several governments what 
military action should be taken; just what latitude each gov- 
ernment would have in deciding whether or not to accept the 
recommendation is somewhat obscure, but doubtless if the 
League is to be a force at all, the recommendations would re- 
quire to be accepted in substance. The same provisions are 
applicable to non-member powers which refuse, after invita- 
tion, to accept membership for this purpose, and resort to war 
against a member of the League. 

It is to be observed, then, that the emphasis is laid upon 
constructive and preventive measures; that it is only if a ques- 
tion has been referred to the League in advance and if the 
Council or Assembly has reached a unanimous report, and if 
one party to the dispute has refused to accept this, that the 
League is called upon to take action; and that it is only econo- 
mic and not military action that is automatically pledged. It 
is true there is an apparent inconsistency between the sweep- 
ing obligations of Article X and the guarded and specific obli- 
gations of the later Articles. Though President Wilson con- 
siders Article X “the heart of the Covenant,” Sir Robert Bor- 
den strongly opposed it. It would be a gain rather than a loss 
if the United States made its omission or reinterpretation a 
condition of its entrance to the League. So long as it stands, 
it will have to be taken as a declaration of general aims, and 
the definite obligations assumed should be deduced from the 
detailed articles which follow. 


As to Poland, it is clear that the procedure laid down as 
nrerequisite to the League’s assuming responsibility has not 
been followed. Neither Poland nor any of the Allied govern- 
ments prought the dispute before the League: in fact, they 
scornfully rejected the proposal before the invasion of Russia. 
No inquiry has been made by the Council; no report, unani- 
mous or otherwise, has been made or rejected. To assert that 
under these conditions the members of th League are auto- 
matically bound to aid Poland is not only a baseless but a dan- 
gerous contention. Viscount Grey has done well to protest 
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against the loose assumption by Mr. Bonar Law, that the 
League must pull the Supreme Council’s chestnuts out of the 
fire, and step in to avert the consequences of the refusal of 
the great powers to observe either the letter or the spirit of the 
League in their own and Poland’s dealings with Russia: 


Surely everyone who cares for the League of Nations should 
protest against the statement recently made in Parliament, that 
we were under an obligation to support Poland because we are 
a member of the League. The League of Nations had nothing 
to do with the Russian-Polish war, and it is a crime against the 
League and its members to charge it with the responsibility, 
when the responsibility clearly did not rest with the League but 
with individual governments. It is not because the League 
exists but because it was disregarded that we were on the verge 
of being involved in war. Furthermore, the statement that 
there is any League obligation is untrue. It is more than this; 
it is a deadly injury to the League, for it gives the impression 
that we might have been involved in this war by being a mem- 
ber of the League. This is not so. Membership in a League of 
Nations is essentially only membership in a co-operative asso- 
ciation of governments to stand for international friendship; 
to bring peace by discussion based upon justice, not force. 

The League was not invoked to restrain Poland, one of its 
own members, from aggression. To invoke the League now to 
support Poland by arms against the consequences of her action 
is merely illogical. It is in fact a great misuse of the League, 
for it perverts it into an instrument for carrying on war after 
having prevented it from exercising its first and greatest func- 
tion of making peace. 


The fact is, that the League is simply a blank cheque, 
which the future must fill in. It may be made a channel for 
the aspirations of the peoples for peace and justice, or it may 
be made a tool in the hands of governments and selfish inter- 
ests seeking prestige and loot. It is not yet certain which it 
will be. It has been blandly disregarded by the great powers 
when a Syria or a Mesopotamia or a Persia or a Nauru Island 
was to be exploited, and still more cynically called in when an 
oil-less Armenia finds no power ready to take a mandate or 
when Poland faces the consequences of its own madness and 
of Allied blunders in Russia. As the Manchester Guardian 
declares: “A League of Nations that is to be an obstacle to - 
var must be an obstacle to the ambitions of the Great Powers. 
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Neither the French nor the British government has desired 
such a League, for neither was prepared to renounce its ambi- 
tions.”’ Yet there is ground for hope. The League exists. It 
ig making a beginning. It will serve as a rallying point for all 
who strive for friendly international relations. It has splen- 
did backing in Britain. There is a great fund of idealism in 
the United States, which will support it when personal and 
party friction lessens and it becomes dissociated from its con- 
nection with the Peace of Versailles. As for Canada, our part 
in its councils cannot be potent, but it should be informed. 
We have hardly yet begun to realize the possibilities our mem- 
bership may entail. We need more discussion among the gen- 
eral public, more provision in parliament for the systematic 
and independent study and discussion of foreign affairs. Cana- 
dians are not prepared to be made catspaws of European im- 
perialism; they are prepared to take their legitimate share in 
the task of averting from the world another 1914 catastrophe. 


O. D. SKELTON. 
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THE MENACE TO EUROPE’S URBAN CIVILIZATION.* 


UROPEAN observers of considerable insight have called 
attention, recently, to the new relation that the war seems 

to have established between the rural and the industrial classes 
of Europe. Not very long ago, the Berlin correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian interpreted the growing reactionary 
movement in Germany as the beginning of a war of the rural 
producers against the cities, with the extermination of the in- 
dustrial population as the possible outcome. Bertrand Russell, 
in his remarkable articles on Soviet Russia,* presents the 
problem of inducing the peasants to feed the towns as the 
crucial one that any Russian government would have to face 
at present. The Soviet government he depicts as representing 
the interests of the urban and industrial population, encamped, 
as it were, amid a peasant nation with whom its relations are 
rather diplomatic and military than governmental in the or- 
_ dinary sense; and the fact that Moscow and Petrograd are just 
able to live he ascribes to the military and political dictator- 
ship of an urban minority. In Hungary, the failure of that 
same minority to maintain its short-lived dictatorship has 
resulted in a reversal of the balance of power, with the urban 
centres at the mercy of a military dictatorship in the service 
of the agrarian classes. In Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, 
and practically all the rest of Central Europe, the economic 


1Dr. de Man, the writer of this article, is Director of the Belgian 
Board of Labour Education, and a member of the Royal Belgian Com- 
mission on Industrial Management. While on military service he was a 
member of the Belgian Commission to Russia and Roumania. More re- 
cently he has been investigating industrial and agricultural conditions in 
Canada and the United States. He is the authority of “The Remaking 
of a Mind.” 


*Printed in the New York Nation of July 31 and August 7, 1920. 
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background of the dominant political issue is that same anta- 
gonism between the producers and the consumers of agricul- 
tural products. That the plight of Vienna is primarily due to 
the social antagonism between the urban classes, deprived of 
the main resources of a crippled industrial civilization, and 
the self-supporting peasantry of the provinces, is only too 
evident. Little doubt is possible, again, about the significance 
of the wave of social and political conservatism that is passing 
over France: it means a victory of agrarianism over a white- 
bled industrial civilization. In my own country, Belgium, the 
conflicts of interests between producers and consumers of 
foodstuffs have, since the armistice, relegated all other poli- 
tical controversies into the background. The only difference 
between Belgium and the other continental countries is that, 
being an industrial country par excellence, the urban element 
has maintained its old preponderance. 


Belgium thus excepted, Great Britain seems to be the only 
European country where the war has not reversed the balance 
of power between the agrarian and the industrial classes. 
The European continent, as a whole, seems to justify the 
diagnosis of another British observer, H. N. Brailsford,* who 
concludes that “urban civilization is threatened.” “The coun- 
try,” he says, “realizes its independence, and is economically 
in a position to dictate to the town.” And his conclusion is 
decidedly pessimistic: “The consequence may be a decay of 
the whole urban civilization which Europe had based on the 
industrial system.”’ 


This conclusion may overshoot the mark. Personally, I 
am inclined to believe it does. Quite a few of the causes that 
have brought about the present situation are obviously of a 
temporary nature, and due to some immediate after-effects of 
the war,especially in the defeated countries. It cannot be denied 
that there is a very keen, and in some countries seemingly 
desperate struggle between those tendencies that would re- 
habilitate Europe as a first class industrial factor, and those 
that threaten a return to an agricultural stage. But it is too 


*In an article, “Rural Europe comes to Power,” in the New Republic 
of Aug. 18, 1920. 
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early yet to predict the outcome of this struggle, which is 
hardly likely to be the same, anyway, in all parts of Europe. 

No visions of a hypothetical future are needed, however, 
to make those facts that are at present observable highly il- 
luminating. Evidently the whole structure of European 
.society is in the remaking. A European revolution is on, 
slower, more chaotic, less spectacular perhaps than the sim- 
pler and more condensed struggles of the last three centuries, 
but also incomparably more fundamental in its issues and far- 
reaching in its effect. The immediate issue is the conquest of 
political and economic power by the working classes. The 
success of this undertaking, and the future of European civi- 
lization as a whole, depends primarily on the ability of the 
new régime to re-establish and develop the former standards 
of industrial productivity. If the labor movement fails to 
continue its progress on the road towards industrial demo- 
cracy, or, if in power, to keep the machinery of production in 
efficient working order, it is the fate of European industrial- 
ism itself that will be decided. 


Russia shows clearly enough that, in countries where the 
city workers are in power without forming a majority of the 
population, the success of their venture hangs on their ability 
to develop industry and at the same time to industrialize agri- 
culture. Where, as in most West European countries, the in- 
dustrial population is in a majority, the final test of the main- 
tenance of any political régime, and of industrial civilization 
itself, is more and more going to be the ability to reach a 
high standard of unit production. To put it in concrete terms, 
the dilemma is: either to reach a level of productivity and 
industrial efficiency at least equal to that of America, or to 
become a mass of self-supporting intensive agricultural pro- 
ducers, unable to consume manufactured products without 
paying tribute to foreign capital. 

To realize the position of this problem is not necessarily 
to be pessimistic about its ultimate solution, but it is a neces- 
sity for the understanding of the present social struggles on 
the European continent. 

The war has crippled Europe’s industries, especially the 
most important of all, transportation. But it has left agricul- 
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tural production—which, it should be kept in mind, is infi- 
nitely less dependent on machinery and manufactured goods 
than in the new continents—practically intact. The industrial 
workers are worse off than before, but the peasants—speaking 
in relative terms—prosper. The workers have become more 
revolutionary, the farmers more reactionary. The labor move- 
ment is more aggressive, but its chances of finding allies out- 
side of the industrial proletariat proper are smaller than 
before the war. The difficulty for any proletarian régime of 
establishing a healthy relation between the consumers of the 
cities and the producers of the country seems, for the time 
being at least, to be almost insuperable. 

What a contrast between this condition and that of the 
new continents, North America especially! It must be as dif- 
ficult for the citizen of Canada or the United States to under- 
stand the European relation between proletariat and peasantry 
as it is for the average European to understand the Canadian 
farmers’ movement, the Non-Partisan League, or the Farmer- 
Labor Party of the United States. 

In the course of a stay of more than a year in North 
America, I had the good fortune to reside in Ontario at the 
time of the 1919 political “landslide,” to spend some time in 
Manitoba just before the similar event that occurred there in 
1920, and to live in the state of Washington as a witness to 
the birth of the Northwestern Farmer-Labor alliance. J admit 
that the psychology of the Canadian and Northwestern farmer 
—apparently but a pioneer of a movement that bids fair to 
extend to all the Anglo-Saxon “new” countries—proved quite 
a riddle to me. It took me quite a little time, and a good deal 
of observation in direct touch with actual agricultural condi- 
tions, to realize how very different is the economic background 
that accounts for the contrasting mental attitude of the farm- 
ers of the Old World and the New. 

I deliberately put the whole of Europe’s agricultural popu- 
lation into one class, for it seems to me that the difference in 
status and psychology between the peasants of any two Euro- 
pean countries is smaller than that which separates all of them 
from the average farmer of the New World. The diversity 
of European agricultural conditions is amazingly small as 
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compared with the extraordinary variety of the historical 
background, and the sharp individuality of national civiliza- 
tions. As far as the technique, or even the judicial system of 
agricultural work is concerned, the difference between the 
English countryside and the Russian village—to take an ex- 
treme example—is much smaller than is generally believed, 
almost negligible even when contrasted with the abyss that 
separates those conscious manifestations of national individu- 
ality which are currently considered as the expression of a 
national psychology. But then it should be borne in mind that 
most of the characteristics of national psychology expressed 
in art and literature are part of a civilization proper, after all, 
only to a minority of any European nation. Those minority 
civilizations are very recent, and the formation of their char- 
acteristics is the result of changes in the methods of trade and 
of industrial production rather than in the methods of tilling 
the soil. The latter have practically remained the same, as 
compared with the rapid transformation of the farmer. A 
whole world of revolutionary change lies between the hand- 
loom of our great-grandfathers and the automatic power- 
looms of our present-day factories—or between the methods 
of international transportation and communication of the 
eighteenth century and those of the twentieth. But the plough 
of the European peasant of 1920 is not very different from the 
plough that drove the same furrows in the same field six hun- 
dred years ago. The great new currents of industrial civiliza- 
tion have but stirred the surface of the thoughts of the masses 
who bend their bodies towards the soil is very much the same 
attitude as they had long before factories or railroads were 
dreamt of. In a comparison between the economic background 
of farmers’ psychology in the New World and the Old, the 
differences that exist on the one hand, say, between the Rus- 
sian mujik and the Italian contadino, and on the other hand 
between the fruit-rancher of British Columbia and the corn- 
grower of Indiana, will appear almost negligible. ° 

This comparison, then, as made in the light of what I 
have seen this last year in my wanderings from the Atlantic 
coast to the Pacific, has brought out the following points of 
difference: 
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(1) Agricultural production in the New World is con- 
ducted over an extended new territory, still largely in the pro- 
cess of colonization. Its general method is extensive, whilst 
that of Europe is intensive. Natural conditions—the smaller 
differentiation of geological areas and climatic conditions on 
the American continent—further bring about standardized 
production of a definite kind of crop over whole regions, such 
as wheat-growing in the northern prairies, corn-growing in 
the southern prairies and the Mississippi valley, fruit growing 
on the Pacific slope, etc. The European rule, on the contrary, 
is diversified production in small units, which is further facili- 
tated by intensive manuring and rotating crops. One obvious 
social consequence is that the American farmer is more de- 
pendent on the conditions of the world-market where he has 
to find an outlet for a large proportion of his products, and 
thus realizes far better the interdependence between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers of agricultural products. The aver- 
age European farmer, on the other hand, can easily make him- 
self practically self-supporting, and, in an emergency, can even 
stop selling altogether. 


(2) The same difference in natural conditions brings 
about that New World farming has to use machinery, and 
manufactured goods generally, to a very much larger extent 
than Europe. The stubbornness with which the European 
peasant sticks to his old hand-methods is not entirely due, as 
is often assumed, to psychological causes, such as ignorance 
and inborn conservatism. This conservatism would have been 
overcome long ago if the certainty of greater gain from in- 
dustrial methods had been more incontrovertible than it 
actually is, assuming that the intensive culture on small lots 
which is historically connected with the dense population of 
Europe is to be continued. In the present condition of our 
means of communication and marketing, the greater produc- 
tivity of large unit production in Europe is indeed a matter 
of controversy. The only alternative which has so far been 
tested by actual and successful experience is voluntary co- 
operation between small-unit producers; but the extension of 
this method depends on so many factors that it is problemati- 
cal in many cases, and slow in all. Be that as it may, the 
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industrialization of American agriculture profoundly differen- 
tiates it from European methods, and is bound to do so for a 
long time to come, whatever else may happen to Europe’s social 
constitution. On the other hand, the greater need of the 
American farmer for manufactured goods further strengthens 
the ties of interdependence with the industrial classes already 
emphasized in the previous paragraph. 

(3) The methods of American agricultural work being 
more like those of industry, the natural effect of the work on 
the worker is to make his mental attitude less different from 
that of the industrial producer than it is in Europe. This is 
particularly obvious in so far as more extensive use of me- 
chanical methods necessitates a higher level of instruction, 
general intelligence and mental adaptability. 

(4) The distance that agricultural products have to cover 
on their way from the producer to the consumer is much more 
considerable in the New World than in the Old. Hence, trans- 
portation and marketing problems play a much larger part in 
the mental life of the American farmer, and have a tendency 
to widen his social horizon. 


(5) The same circumstance brings it about that whilst a 
large part of Europe’s agricultural products are brought to 
market by the producers themselves, and most of the rest mar- 
keted at short range with comparatively restricted interfer- 
ence by mostly small middlemen, conditions in America are 
reversed. There direct marketing is the exception; transpor- 
tation, storage and marketing a process of decisive importance. 
It is being carried out, not by economically weak middlemen, 
but by powerful monopolies. No wonder, then, that antagon- 
ism of interests between farmers and workers on one side, and 
those monopolies on the other, proved the first binding element 
in whatever community of interests there may be between 
farmers and workers. This is particularly apparent in Canada, 
where the railroads are at the same time the essential condi- 
tions of agricultural development and the chief employers of 
industrial labor. The European farmer, on the contrary, can 
for all practical purposes be considered as standing face to 
face with the consumer in the cities. The most well-meaning 
and most highly-inspired desire to make the tillers of the soil 
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and the toilers of the factory realize their brotherhood cannot 
do away with the fact that their interests are directly opposed 
in the process of selling and buying agricultural products on 
the local market. Practically every additional cent the Euro- 
pean worker pays for his food goes to the farmer. There are, 
of course, such common European problems as the tribute to 
the landlord, the system of taxation, the organization of the 
credit system, the regulation of the profits of retailers, the 
freight and storage rates, etc. But the truth of the matter is 
that their direct economic importance is smaller than that of 
the antagonism of interests which results from the direct bar- 
gaining on the local market. There has been, and still is, some 
reluctance on the part of European socialism to face that fact; 
but it is a fact, and it has to be reckoned with more and more 
since the war has increased the bargaining power of the 
farmers. 

(6) The conditions already referred to bring it about 
that the American farmer, having to buy much more and to 
sell much more, needs much more money in hand than the 
European peasant. Therefore, he is more dependent upon the 
powers of financial capitalism, and much more willing to co- 
operate with organized labor in opposing private monopoly of 
credit than is the average European peasant. 


(7) The anti-capitalistic attitude of the American farmer 
is further fostered by the opposition of his interests to those 
of the capitalist monopolies of natural resources—land-owning 
railroads, oil companies, water-power interests, private own- 
ers of irrigation systems, etc. In Europe, such antagonisms 
either do not exist, or they are less deep, owing to the less 
advanced concentration in the ownership of natural resources. 

(8) America exports a large part of its agricultural pro- 
ducts; most European countries have to import them. This, 
added to the greater need of the American farmer for cheap 
manufactured goods, causes the average New World farmer— 
especially if he grows cereals and fruit for exportation—to 
favor free trade, whilst the average farmer of Central and 
Western Europe, for the opposite reasons, favors protection. 
Thus the interests of the American farmer meet those of the 
workers, as consumers, on a very important point of policy, 
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where they are in opposite camps in Europe. This difference 
is all the more important as free trade is normally a part of 
-a liberal and progressive social philosophy, whilst European 
protectionism is blended with nationalism, militarism and con- 
servatism. 

In addition to these purely economic causes, there are 
others of a somewhat more intricate historical and psycholo- 
gical nature, which are perhaps not less important. 

(9) The New World has no feudal past. In a large sec- 
tion of both Canada and the United States, the farmer is a 
pioneer; in the others there are but a very few generations 
between the man who cleared the soil and its present occupant. 
Therefore, there is not the inherited submissiveness of the 
average European peasant to the owners of the soil, whose 
ownership and tutelage has been accepted for centuries. The 
institution of compulsory military service, which in Europe is 
intimately connected in its origin and development with feudal 
landownership, has further developed and maintained the 
spirit that makes the peasant of continental Europe take the 
existence of a predestined class! of owners, rulers and military 
commanders for granted. 

(10) The European peasant is practically always the son 
of peasant parents, and often the descendant of ancestors who 
lived in bondage. His land and his village practically limit his 
horizon. The New World farmer has, either through his own 
experience or through that of his forefathers within the limits 
of oral tradition, a cosmopolitan background. Quite often, he 
has had an industrial experience himself, either in the old 
country, or in the cities of the new. The ease with which 
people in America pass from one profession, from one social 
condition to another, is unknown in Europe, where social cleav- 
ages are practically constant in comparison. The psychologi- 
cal and political consequences of this heterogeneity of Amer- 
ica’s farming population, as compared with the hereditary 
homogeneity of Europe’s peasants, need hardly be emphasized. 

(11) National psychology, that is, such community of 
ideals as results from the common past experience of nations, 
has an additional effect irrespective of the immediate back- 
ground of individual experience. It is particularly apparent 
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in the United States, a nation born of emigration and revolu- 
tion, that has formed its institutions and social ideals prac- 
tically without any ties with a pre-capitalistic past. Free from 
any monarchical, feudal or clerical tradition, it adapted its 
ideology to the needs of a manufacturing and pioneering 
civilization, imbued with the primitive ideals of competitive 
capitalism, individual freedom and equality of chances. This 
spirit of social equality has better mantained itself in farming 
communities than in the cities and industrial centres, where 
the contemporary inequality in the distribution of wealth and 
power has, to say the least, weakened the old belief in the 
“equal chance.” In a sense, the farmers’ movement of the 
Northwestern States could be interpreted as the revolt of the 
democratic individualistic spirit of pioneer America against 
the America of capitalism in its more advanced, monopolistic 
stage. Anyway, the young farmers’ movement in North 
America differs from the early stages of the political labor 
movement in that it appears as an indigenous product and 
expresses itself in the language of traditional American demo- 
eracy, whilst for many years the political aspirations of labor 
were expressed by immigrants from Europe using European 
terminology. Thus national psychology adds zest and aggres- 
siveness to the progressive attitude of the American farmers. 
In Europe, the subsistence of pre-capitalistic and pre-demo- 
cratic ideas especially in the country districts acts in the oppo- 
site way. I will but mention in passing that a large body of 
Kuropean opinion makes the churches, especially in Latin 
Europe and in Russia, largely responsible for the perpetuation 
of the subservient attitude of mind maintained by the peasants 
towards any form of social authority that tradition has estab- 
lished. | 

(12) Last, but not least, there seems to be a cause at work 
at the present time, that, though due to a temporary after- 
effect of the war, is none the less important as an explana- 
tion of the diverse attitudes of the European and the American 
farmer. The former’s curve of prosperity is going up, the lat- 
ter’s is going down. That the standard of living of all classes, 
including the farmers, is, even at that, considerably higher in 
America than in Europe, does not alter the result. The Euro- 
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pean farmer sees his condition improve, and becomes more 
conservative than before. The New World farmer feels that 
the pressure on his standard of living and, what is perhaps 
more important yet, on his economic independence, is increas- 
ing. Therefore he is less satisfied with the system, even 
though that system places him in a situation that is better 
than that of the European peasant. It does not take much 
psychological insight to realize that the attitude of mind of a 
class towards a social system at any particular time is deter- 
mined less by the absolute amount of well-being and independ- 
ence that this class enjoys, than by the direction in which this 
amount is being modified. A poor man who sees that his con- 
dition is improving under a given social system will be more 
likely to support that system than another, much less poor, 
who feels that his condition is getting worse. 


HENRY DE MAN. 
Seattle. 
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‘He who has deciphered the secret and read the riddle of 
finite life has already left the world of the living; he ts already 
dead.’—Amiel, Journal Intime. 


It is now nearly forty years since the memorable docu- 
ment from which these words are translated was first pub- 
lished. Since that time various critical appreciations of the 
Journel Intume and its author have appeared. Shortly after 
Amiel’s death Renan contributed a couple of articles upon the 
Journal to the Journal des Débats; and these were followed in 
1884 by an appreciation from the pen of M, Paul Bourget. 
Nor has Amiel been altogether neglected by the English- 
speaking public. The translation of the Journal made by the 
late Mrs. Humphrey Ward has passed through two editions; 
and the number of reprints which have since been issued seems 
to argue that, for a work of its type, it is meeting with no 
unfavorable reception. And this is the more surprising since 
the public which welcomes introspective literature is not usu- 
ally a wide one—more especially when the path of approach 
lies through a work so subtle as the Journal Intime. If there 
are evidences therefore of an increasing interest in Amiel’s 
life and character, it may not be amiss to ask what it is that 
wins for him this unexpected attention. 

At the outset, the Journal Intime may be said to occupy 
an unique place in literature. It is not simply as a diary of 
introspection that it holds this position. There have been 
writers of Amiel’s general cast of mind both before him and 
since; and Rousseau’s Confessions or the Obermann of De Sen- 
ancour may claim thus far to compare with the Journal. Nor 
is it simply his superior intellectual range — undoubted 
though it is—which singles Amiel out from among those to 
whom he is spiritually most akin. We must look elsewhere for 
the ground of distinction. It is the tragedy which attended its 
production no less than the remarkable contents of the book — 
itself which make the Journal a paradox in literature and the 
personality of its author a psychological problem. To be gifted 
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with the qualities of genius, yet to be condemned by some ob- 
scure psychosis to perpetual sterility and failure; to live and 
die in the despairing recognition of this fact; and finally to win 
posthumous fame by the analysis and confession of one’s fail- 
ure :—this surely is the most puzzling as it is the most pathetic 
of all life’s anomalies. Yet it is precisely this destiny which 
Amiel fulfils. Equipped as few men have been for a brilliant 
intellectual career, he disappointed in his lifetime every hope 
his friends had built upon him; and the promise of his early 
years was redeemed only beyond the grave by the singular 
revelations of the Journal. As M. Scherer has feelingly said: 
‘The man who, during his lifetime, was incapable of giving 
us any deliberate or conscious work worthy of his powers, has 
now left us after his death a book which will not die. For the 
secret of Amiel’s malady is sublime and the expression of it 
wonderful.’ 

When a work of genius appears under circumstances so 
unusual as these, some account of its author becomes unavoid- 
able. We shall select therefore those facts from Amiel’s life 
which shed the clearest light upon the Journal. Born at Geneva 
in 1821 of Calvinist stock, Amiel early displayed the peculiar 
mental strain which formed the index of his later life. The 
picture of his childhood is that of a boy dreamy and abstracted 
beyond his years, absorbed already in the idealized world of 
the poet and the seer. One fact in this period calls for special 
mention. At the age of twelve he was left an orphan by the 
death of both his parents; and the severance of family ties 
which resulted doubtless helped to foster the introspectiveness, 
tinged with morbidity, which seems to have been an added 
feature of these early years. Under circumstances such as 
these the boy grew up of a retiring and nervous disposition; 
and such friendships as he formed were with those of riper 
years than himself. For the rest, his youth passed away de- 
void of outward incident. He attended the school and later 
the university of his native town; but in neither case does he 
appear to have attracted special attention or done other than 
moderately well. | 

The impression which we get thus far is therefore that of 
a mind of no ordinary mould, yet one which, so to speak, had 
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not yet found its métier. To discern the peculiar cast of 
Amiel’s maturer powers some reference must be made to the 
events of 1842-1848, the period of his Wanderjahre. He him- 
self refers to this interval as the most critical period of his 
whole intellectual development. ‘The last seven years,’ he 
writes in 1849, ‘have been the most important of my life; they 
have been the novitiate of my intelligence, the initiation of my 
being into being.’ Among the varied experiences of these years 
of travel and study, the influences brought to bear on him dur- 
ing his residence in Germany rank foremost. It was here that 
Amiel first, so to speak, found himself; in the free student life 
of Heidelberg and Berlin he encountered the imaginative 
stimulus which had been lacking in his native town. Essen- 
tially of an idealistic and contemplative nature, it needed only 
that he should drink at the fountain of German speculative 
thought for his genius to ripen. The result in one of his tem- 
perament was akin to a spiritual intoxication. As he pored 
over the pages of Hegel and Goethe he experienced in all its 
plenitude that sense of the mystery and immensity of life to 
which the Germany of his time gave expression. Beneath the 
endless metamorphoses of life and experience the German 
mind seeks always that unity of which all phenomena are the 
scattered and varied expression. For an ideal of this order 
and for the view of life which goes with it, Amiel was pecu- 
liarly fitted. ‘There is nothing non-exclusive but the All,’ he 
writes; ‘My end is communion with Being through the whole 
of Being.’ The speculative bent which is but a passing phase 
in others becomes in him the absorbing passion of life. It is 
this which explains that peculiar sense of a transcendental 
background to human affairs and destiny which so deeply 
imbues Amiel’s thought; and it is to the philosophy of the Idea 
that we must trace that craving for the All, the totality of 
things, which inspires the intellectual prodigies of the Journal. 
Amid the sweeping vistas of those early philosophic days there 
seemed to open up before his gaze ‘the flight of the centuries, 
the unrolling of space, the revelation of the Absolute.’ 


1p. 16. All references, unless otherwise specified, are to Mrs. H. 
Ward’s translation of the Journal, 2nd edition. 
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It was with the light of these visions still shining in his 
eyes that Amiel returned to Geneva in 1848. In his introduc- 
tion to the Journal, M. Scherer has described the impression 
which he produced upon those who knew him at this time. 
‘He had just come from Germany,’ he writes, ‘laden with sci- 
ence but he wore his knowledge lightly; his looks were at- 
tractive, his conversation animated—the whole effect indeed 
was of something brilliant and striking. In his young alert-_ 
ness Amiel seemed to be entering upon life as a conqueror; 
one would have thought that the future was all his own.’ 
With gifts such as these all that seemed necessary was an 
opportunity for their expression. Nor was this lacking. 
Without the preliminary struggle which often falls to men of 
genius, he obtained in 1849 the chair of aesthetics at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. Everything, both without and within, 
seemed to mark him out for a distinguished literary career. 
Yet it is just here that the fatal paradox of his life sets in. 
For as the years passed by with nothing worthy of his powers 
achieved, Amiel produced upon all the same unique and dis- 
quieting impression. He presented the phenomenon of an in- 
tellect at once brilliant in itself yet powerless in execution— 
that combination of sterility with genius which marks the 
growing dissociation of the intellect from the will. ‘We could 
not understand,’ says M. Scherer, ‘how a man of such admir- 
able gifts either produced nothing or else mere nothings.’ In 
these few words, one might fairly say, is contained the whole 
story of Amiel’s failure as it appeared during his life to his 
contemporaries. 

This failure indeed called forth comments bordering even 
upon reproach. Yet to every appeal of his friends to bestir 
himself, Amiel replied in the same evasive tone—with excuses 
and refinements of analysis which must have appeared trivial 
at the time, but which a reading of the Journal renders at 
once both piteous and profound. In others perhaps a certain 
laziness of disposition accounts for a disparity between powers 
and performance. But no such explanation avails here; nor 
is the problem of Amiel thus easily solved. ‘I do not reproach 
myself with having been sincere,’ says one of his contempor- 
aries referring to a rebuke based upon the poverty of Amiel’s 
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production; ‘what I regret is that I recognized only too late 
by a reading of the Jowrnal the key to a problem which seemed 
hardly serious, but which I feel to-day to have been tragic. I 
experience a kind of remorse that I did not have the insight, 
in forming my estimate of Amiel, to assuage his sufferings by 
a sympathy formed of admiration mixed with pity.’ 

There, in a few words, is the story of Amiel’s life—a story 
sufficiently perplexing indeed, yet one which would scarcely 
call for comment were it not for the belated vindication of his 
genius contained in the Journal. It is the posthumous publica- 
tion of this work which renders Amiel’s personality a per- 
sistent psychological problem. For in the Journal there are 
not only flights of imaginative vision which have scarcely been 
surpassed; there is all this and something more. The man 
who could achieve nothing in life worthy of his powers kept a 
diary in which he analysed his failure; and at his death he 
gave it to the world. Did he know that in the document that 
slowly grew beneath his hand, there was that which would 
some day reverse the verdict passed upon his life? None can 
tell. Yet it remains true that in the Journal he has not only 
supplied a key to his own life, but also left behind a work 
which, as M. Scherer has said, will not die. He has written 
the greatest of all chapters on the pathology of the soul. 

* * 2K SS ok *K 

If then with the aid of the Journal we should seek to de- 
cipher the enigma of Amiel’s life, where shall we look for the 
origin of his failure? Where shall we detect the germ of that 
psychic malady which made it impossible for him to achieve 
in life any adequate self-expression? There are diseases too 
subtle and profound to allow of any hasty or superficial diag- 
nosis. So also it is with Amiel. In what follows therefore 
we shall take his life to pieces, and with the materials thus at 
our command try to reconstruct the whole inner movement of 
his soul. In the completed picture so obtained we shall see the 
significance of those fragments of which we possess at present 
only the outward form. 

K * * * * * 

In the pages in which he traces the affinities that exist 

between the mystic and the man of genius, Schopenhauer 
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draws attention to certain features which both have in com- 
mon. It is not, he asserts, by the unification of the intellect 
and the will that man attains to higher truth, but rather by 
their dissociation. Not until the intellect has cast off the yoke 
of the will can it rise above the illusion of finite life and attain 
a vision of transcendent truth. The ideal which Schopenhauer 
pursues in his theory of knowledge is the ideal which Buddha 
applied in the region of life. -By becoming sheer will-less con- 
templation, by dissolving the life-instinct in the white light of 
pure thought, the individual casts off his spurious individual- 
ity and becomes ‘clear passionless world-eye.’ Only 
thus does he attain that impersonal and trance-like state 
which is the condition of all true vision and the pathway 
to Nirvana. But there is also another aspect to Schopen- 
hauer’s thought. If the attainment of higher truth is pos- 
sible only through the intellectual annihilation of the will, the 
latter is achieved only at the cost of a diminished capacity for 
finite and practical life. The mystic and the man of genius of 
whom the mystic is for Schopenhauer the type, lose their 
skill for the ordinary world of personal ambitions and prac- 
tical aims. 

If we keep these two aspects of Schopenhauer’s theory 
before us we shall obtain, I think, a clue to the interpretation 
of Amiel’s life. For what Schopenhauer represents simply 
as a theory or an ideal, comes to pass in Amiel for better or 
for worse as a positive fact. ‘It has struck me and almost 
terrified me,’ he writes, ‘to see how well I represent Schopen- 
hauer’s typical man for whom the negation of will and of 
desire is the only road to deliverance, and the individual life 
is a misfortune from which impersonal contemplation is the 
only enfranchisement.* Nor is this simply a fancy upon his 
part. The whole record of the Journal, ingenuous beyond a 
doubt as it is, bears him out in his view. In the extraordinary 
cataleptic states in which he views himself as it were from 
beyond the grave; in his weird experiences of a kind of 
psychical re-involution in which he feels himself reduced to 
an atom and absorbed within the foundations of things; in 
both of these there is the unmistakable token of the advanced 
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mystic type. Nor is the other side of Schopenhauer’s picture 
lacking. For it is with Amiel’s intellect and will as it is with 
the two ends of an hour-glass; what the first gains, it gains 
only through the process of the emptying of the other. The 
depth of his contemplative insight is secured only at the ex- 
pense of all that makes for decision and centrality of life. 
In his account of ‘the will which desires to will, but can find 
no motive for willing,’ in his horror of all that calls for action 
and definite choice, we observe but the reflex of his capacity 
for the impersonal, mystical life. 

And yet there is this difference to observe. What Scho- 
penhauer represents as the goal of all serious endeavour is 
achieved in Amiel only perforce and in spite of himself. There 
are those who will see in the Schopenhauerian gospel of the 
annihilation of the will to live only a monstrous perversion of 
man’s dignity and station. The mystic, at any rate of the 
Buddhist type, so far from pointing the way of life, is of 
interest only to the psycho-pathologist. It would not be too 
much to say that Amiel himself held this view—in the upper 
layers of his consciousness. But it is just here that the sinister 
paradox of his life sets in. A Christian in his insistence upon 
the value of life and love, in the prominence which he assigns 
to constructive ethical categories, he yet becomes enthralled by 
the Buddhist view of life. As the element of Christian feeling 
ig more spontaneous in the sense of being more akin to a vol- 
untary pronouncement, so also the strain of pessimistic nihil- 
ism is nearer the centre of his being because more profoundly 
rooted in its depths. It is by the law of its own inner consti- 
tution that the bird sinks a prey to the fascination of the 
snake. So also it is with Amiel. “The Buddhist tendency in 
me,’ he writes, ‘blunts the faculty of free self-government and 
weakens the power of action; self-distrust kills all desire and 
reduces me again and again to a fundamental scepticism.’ * 
In a hundred ways he strives to avert the spell of a principle 
in which he discerns the omen of his doom. But all to no 
avail. Within him and despite him his invisible psyche weaves 
its threads to the appointed end; he falls a prey to a malady 
rooted in the germinal principle of his own soul. ‘Like cattle 
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in a burning stable I cling to what consumes me.’ ? He is 
lured along the pathway to Nirvana and becomes the victim 
of its silent spell. 

But if we now understand the general principle of mental 
disintegration which was eating into Amiel’s life, it still re- 
mains to fill in the details of the process. An advanced faculty 
of impersonal and mystical experience goes hand in hand with 
a progressive corrosion of the life-instinct; but how actually 
does this come about? There is abundant evidence in the 
Journal to show that the philosophical influences met with in 
Germany, although at first a source of stimulation, actively 
promoted certain pathological tendencies already present in 
Amiel’s mind. We shall seek to show more especially how 
what may be called the ‘Absolutist’ tendency in philosophy 
characteristic of German classical idealism, is related to the 
history of this psychical disintegration.’ 

Upon a mind such as Amiel’s, too much given to abstract 
thought, too little versed in concrete feeling, the effect of the 
Absolutist philosophy is not far to seek. It fostered the al- 
ready dangerously impersonal tendency of his life. ‘Having 
early caught a glimpse of the Absolute,’ he writes, ‘I have 
never had the indiscreet effrontery of individualism. .’* ‘The 
energetic subjectivity which is without shame of its subjective 
illusion is unknown to me,’ No man, it has been said, can 
see God’s face and live; and perhaps this explains Amiel’s case. 
For the Absolute which is for others simply an intellectual 
speculation is for him the sole reality of life. ‘There is no 
repose, he writes, ‘for the mind except in the Absolute, for 
feeling except in the infinite, for the soul except in the divine. 

Nothing finite is true, is interesting, is worthy to fix 
my attention.’® Where the finite is continually contrasted in 
this way with the infinite, the passion for the whole is grati- 
fied only at the cost of the unreality of the parts. This is what 
happens with Amiel. ‘I love to plunge deep into the ocean of 

2p. 68 

3It is only fair, however, to state that the disintegrative effect which 
Hegel and similar writers seem to have exercised upon Amiel is largely 


traceable to the distorted interpretation which the latter puts upon their 
teachings. 
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life; but it is not without losing sometimes all sense of the axis 
and the pole, without losing myself and feeling the conscious- 
ness of my own nature and vocation growing faint and waver- 
ing. There are times when the whole phenomenal world 
becomes infected for him with unreality. It becomes the 
dream of Brahma, the phantasmagoria of Fichte, without 
Fichte’s sense of its ethical meaning and purpose. ‘Every- 
thing, even my own life, becomes to me smoke, shadow, vapour 
and illusion. I hold so lightly to all phenomena that they pass 
over me like gleams over a landscape and are gone without 
leaving any impression. . .” ‘There are days,’ he continues, 
‘when I wonder at the desk under my hand, at my body itself— 
when I ask myself if there is a street before my house and if 
all this geographical and topographical phantasmagoria is 
indeed real.’* It is at times such as these that he falls into 
those trance-like states in the description of which the Journal 
abounds. ‘In my voluntary abandonment to the generality, . 
the universal, the infinite, my particular ego evaporates like 
a drop of water in a furnace.*... All my faculties drop from 
me like a cloak that one takes off, like the chrysalis case of a 
larva. I pass gently into the grave while still living and I feel 
as it were the indescribable peace of annihilation and the dim 
quiet of Nirvana.’ Life wears such a dream-aspect to him, 
he tells us, that he can throw himself without any difficulty 
into the situation of the dying ‘before whose eyes all this tu- 
mult of images and forms fades into nothingness.”*. . . ‘With- 
out having died I am a ghost. Other men are dreams to me 
and I am a dream to them.’ ? 

But if in passages such as these Amiel rises to the great- 
est heights of impersonal contemplation, such abnormal in- 
tuitions are purchased only at the expense of a decreasing hold 
upon life and reality. Where the entire phenomenal world is 
thus reduced to an illusion and a dream, what can be said of 
the Absolute of which it is the expression? It becomes the 
zero into which all finite existence sinks never to return. 
What is this but the Buddhist Nirvana existing at no dim or 
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distant date, but yawning already at the heart of things? 
Terrible thought! yet it is into the abyss of this empty con- 
templation that Amiel’s being drifts. In his recoil from the 
shimmering marsh-lights of phenomenal life, he reels into 
the unfathomable abyss of the a@epov, He sees the whole 
tumult of existence disappear like a phantom in infinite space. 
‘I hear the drops of my life falling distinctly one by one into 
the devouring abyss of eternity." He feels the shadow of the 
upas tree descending upon him; he sees the vision of the last 
great death. ‘Like Buddha I feel the great wheel turning— 
the wheel of universal illusion—and the dumb stupor which 
enwraps me is full of anguish. It seems to me I am hanging 
by a thread above the fathomless abyss of destiny.” Like a 
speck upon the ocean he is driven backwards and forwards be- 
tween the nullity of finite existence and the zero of the All. 
‘After all the bewildering distractions of life, after having 
drowned myself in a multiplicity of trifles and in the caprices 
of this fugitive existence without ever attaining to self-intoxi- 
cation or self-delusion, I come again upon the fathomless 
abyss, the silent and melancholy cavern where dwell ‘Die 
Miitter,*® where sleeps that which neither lives nor dies, that 
which has neither movement nor change, nor extension nor 
form, and which lasts when all else passes away.’ ¢ 

When a man has reached this stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, how shall he any longer keep up the illusion of life? 
What should interest him or why? The best that remains is 
to toy with a delusion of which he is no longer the dupe. From 
the standpoint of complete personal abandonment Amiel 
watches the procession of life pass before him like a universal 
St. Vitus’ dance; he sees it as the scraping of an idiot upon a 
fiddle of which the strings have long since been cut. One 
understands why he cannot act. He no longer has the heart. 
To act one must trust—hbelieve in the reality of oneself and 
one’s objects. But Amiel no longer believes in either. In the 
spectacle of the universal futility of life, he is reduced to 
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8Die Miitter: a phrase used by Goethe in Faust in referring to the 
prototypes or abstract principles of things. 
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complete immobility. The will, sapped to its foundations, 
fades into nothingness, never again to return. 

We pass on to what, for the purposes of this brief review, 
must form the final phase of Amiel’s thought. Though in the 
dominant moods of his life the Absolute becomes for him the 
abyss in which all things are extinguished, there are also 
moments in which he sees in it the fullness of existence, the 
fruition of all finite life. Contradictory though it may seem, 
this intuition, resplendent while it lasts, yet serves in the end 
only to accentuate the fundamental weakness of his life. It 
forms the basis of what he himself has called the ‘malady of 
the ideal’—that sense of nostalgia and insufficiency which 
haunts him like a shadow in the midst of human life. Though 
in the more concrete moments of his philosophic vision the 
parts are not lost as heretofore in the substance of the whole, 
they yet appear by comparison with its splendor unworthy of 
any serious ambition. It is this which constitutes for Amiel 
the contradiction and the tragedy of life. Man reaching up 
in thought into the infinite is yet forced, as the very condition 
of his existence, to live in the finite. For a mind of Amiel’s 
exclusively intellectual cast, bent ever and at all costs on the 
ideal of the whole, this imprisonment in the finite and the 
particular was no longer possible; and so instead of facing 
life’s realities he falls back once again upon an attitude of im- 
personal contemplation. ‘AII that isi particular,’ he writes, ‘is 
exclusive; and all that is exclusive repels me.‘ It is easy to 
understand why he could not bring himself to act, to perform. 
‘Action limits us; whereas in the state of contemplation we are 
endlessly expansive. Will localizes us, thought universalizes 
us.” As he cannot achieve any distinct or nominative person- 
ality because of the exclusion which this involves, so also he 
shrinks from the definite character of the life of action. For 
to act it is necessary to have an exclusive aim; one must know 
how to choose, to abstract, to say no to the thousand things 
which lie outside the line that leads to one’s goal. It is part 
of Amiel’s malady that he cannot do this—and for a philoso- 
phical reason. For if the monistic ideal, he would say, be 
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true; if each thing finds its reality only by its immersion 
within the Idea which is the whole; what is the selection and 
abstraction which action implies but a mutilation of the fabric 
of reality? What is it but the severance of the myriad vital 
threads which bind each thing to all else in the infinite life of 
of God? 

* * * * * os * 

And so we come back to the point from which we started 
—Amiel’s failure in life as a writer and aman. ‘He,’ writes 
the author of the Journal,‘ who has deciphered the secret and 
read the riddle of finite life has already left the world of the 
living; he is already dead.’* That sentence alone, pregnant 
with meaning in the Hight of what has gone before, explains 
why Amiel could achieve nothing in life. But if he could not 
act, why could he not write? Why did this man who has given 
proof of his genius in the Journal, publish nothing but triviali- 
ties in life? He himself has not left us in doubt. It is that 
‘malady of the ideal’ to which we have already referred which 
in the last analysis accounts for his failure during life as a 
writer. To write successfully—to write at all—one must limit 
one’s subject brutally, ruthlessly. Amiel could not do this be- 
cause of his passion for the whole. ‘My aim,’ he says, ‘is to 
complete every thesis, to see round every problem, to study a 
thing from all its possible sides.t... I lose myself in endless 
research while the habit of procrastination keeps me for ever 
at preliminaries and antecedents, and production itself is 
never even begun.’? Every idea turns under his pen into its 
opposite and develops an infinity of possible relations to the 
sum-total of his knowledge. The organic ideal, the ideal of 
Hegel, rises like a spectre in his path each time he strives to 
limit his subject, to check the number of possibilities which 
arise before him at every turn. And so, as he can sacrifice 
nothing, he can write nothing—except the diary of the Journal, 
which admits of a fluid and indeterminate form. In literature 
as in life, he becomes a martyr to the purism of perfection, the 
impossible ideal of the whole. . 

Can we wish it otherwise? No, for had it been so, we 
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should not to-day have the Journal. There are more ways 
than one of doing a work for humanity; and Amiel too, if only 
by the record of his apparent failure, has contributed his 
quota to the invisible life of the soul. Others may have seen 
more clearly and been more joyous in enterprise, more con- 
fident in their ends. But it is the abiding title of Amiel to 
have sounded the greater depths of life. If he has not fath- 
omed, he has at least made trial of, the great enigma which 
stands rooted for ever in darkness, reaches ever towards the 
dawn. 
N. J. SYMONS. 
Kingston. 
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HEN I first came into relationship with it, as a student, 

the Library was a very remote and mysterious institu- 
tion. There was neither entrance to it nor sight of it from 
any parts of the building to which the student had access. 
A small square wooden wicket in an otherwise unbroken wall 
was opened for a short period each day for the exchanging of 
books. Even through this aperture no visual information 
could be gained as to the extent of the library, as it revealed 
only the back of a wooden bookcase. For a time the students’ 
letters were delivered through this same opening. In unpre- 
meditated efforts to make some return, however inadequate, 
for this important service, one or other of the more diminutive 
students was occasionally passed through the wicket in the 
reverse order. These favours not being received in the spirit 
in which they were presented, the letter delivery via the 
wicket was discontinued, and that long-suffering and patient 
Christian, John Cormack, the janitor, with his letter bag, was 
forced to contend with Ephesian wild things, in the open. 


The contents of the library, except the more recent addi- 
tions to it, could be learned from a printed catalogue pur- 
chasable from the librarian, This catalogue revealed a body of 
literature. of a very sombre and ponderous nature, with a 
strong flavour of the tastes and requirements of the book- 
buying parson from whose collections so much of it had come. 
Even so, however, these donations did much credit to the 
sound learning and scholarly tastes of the early friends of 
\Queen’s, both lay and clerical. From the time of the estab- 
lishment of the University, important donations had been 
made towards the foundation of the library. The Governors, 
Lord Sydenham and Sir Charles Bagot, and many of the lead- 
ing Canadian statesmen and merchants of the time, were 
among the contributors. The Governors also afforded im- 
portant aid in securing collections of historical and other docu- 
ments from the Home Government. Principal Snodgrass de- 
voted considerable attention to the increase of the library and 
various traditions are extant as to his methodical zeal and 
taking ways in recruiting among the collections of his friends. 
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He had not only a persuasive tongue but a sharp eye as to 
what was of permanent, as distinguished from merely ephem- 
eral value. To him we owe, through some of his Montreal 
friends, the acquisition of a number of very rare and valuable 
materials relating to Canadian and American history 


At that time the novel was not regarded as having a place 
in serious academic discussion, and was therefore seldom found 
in a university library. It certainly cumbered no shelves in 
Queen’s library. Even the lighter and more attractive records 
of travel were rare to seek. When, therefore, my room-mate, 
seeking relief from the stronger meat prescribed for the hours 
of study, explored his catalogue in quest of something more 
relaxing for week-end reading, his search was very inade- 
quately rewarded. He was about to give up in despair when 
a most unexpectedly promising title caught his eye. It was 
nothing less than ‘“‘The Secret of Hegel,’ by J. H. Stirling. I 
agreed with him that it promised well, being suggestive of 
creepy sensations. It was accordingly obtained, and my 
friend settled down for an evening’s enjoyment. He had not 
read long before manifesting symptoms of disappointment, 
rapidly developing into expressions of disgust. On sampling 
the book, I found that there was, indeed, no lack of mystery, 
though of a singularly anaemic type. The writer employed, 
it is true, many words and phrases suggestive of the literary 
aspirations of post-impressionist, or even futurist writers. It 
was plain that this foreigner, Hegel, held some gruesome se- 
cret, which the writer, with some appreciation of the novel- 
ist’s catch-penny tact, seemed inclined to render for a time 
even more secret, that the ultimate revelation might be more 
telling. His style, however, lacked that raciness and lightness 
of touch in the handling of secrets which tends to excite curio- 
sity and lure on the reader. The upshot was that, with com- 
plete unanimity we voted Mr. Stirling a failure as a novelist, 
casting his volume from us, content to allow the secret of 
Hegel to pass into oblivion, unrevealed so far as we were con- 
cerned. So much for our first acquaintance with German 
metaphysics. 

It has often been a matter for surprise, in quarters not 
closely in touch with Queen’s, as to how the University man- 
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aged to acquire and hold a staff of so high a grade with such 
relatively slender resources as during the period which lasted 
to the end of Grant’s regime. For, although Grant consider- 
ably enlarged the resources of the institution, yet he was 
forced to enlarge, in even greater ratio, the staff and national 
service of the University. The explanation is to be found, 
partly, in the personality of Grant. The social and academic 
atmosphere at Queen’s was so free, self-adjustable and liberal, 
that men of the most varied types found themselves equally 
at home in it. There was freedom of expression for all shades 
of view, and opportunity to impress individual personality 
upon the institution and students in the most natural and 
spontaneous manner. The absence of artificial and stilted 
conventionalities permitted of a wholesome intellectual and 
moral atmosphere. Vitalizing ideas were not tabooed because 
they were novel and therefore dangerous, nor scorned because 
they were ancient and venerable, and therefore obsolete. 
Every idea backed by a reasonable line of argument was as- 
sured a hearing, and even if rejected by the majority was not 
therefore denied hospitality. As a rule, extreme or unaccept- 
able ideas simply withered away for lack of nourishment. Not 
only in practical politics but in all spheres of thought and 
views of life, the broadest of liberals and the narrowest of 
conservatives argued freely and unafraid the respective merits 
of their truths or half-truths, receiving the corresponding cri- 
ticisms with equanimity. Into such an atmosphere in poten- 
tiality, if not in full development, Principal Grant entered, 
and, finding himself entirely at home there, he fostered its 
development to the free and wide scope which it afterwards 
attained when a greater variety of factors and forces had been 
brought under its expanding influence. It was not that Grant 
lacked personal conviction, or had a chameleon mind in intel- 
lectual matters; very much the reverse. He was strong in 
argument and unsparing in criticism; but he was always ready 
to hear what the other side had to say for itself. He was quick 
to see the points made and generous in his recognition of the 
force of a strong argument, even against his own position. 
Moreover, although he held his views strongly and argued for 
them vigorously and with skill, he had the rare gift of a truly 
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open mind, backed by the frankness and courage to recognize 
and avow a change of opinion, or an alteration of practical 
policy. This was the secret of his perennial youthfulness and 
alertness of mind, although it was also the basis of consider- 
able criticism on the part of those less fortunate minds, always 
of course in the majority, who, with a strong instinct for in- 
tellectual self-preservation, endeavour to maintain themselves 
and to demand from others an unchanging self-consistency of 
views, especially when once publicly expressed. From this 
point of view Grant was decidedly open to popular criticism, 
and he received his full share of it. He gained, however, the 
higher, if rarer commendation of those who recognized the 
exceptional value of an alert and ever expanding mind, seeking 
to keep pace with the progress of the world. 

Apropos of his tendency to expand beyond his earlier 
views, one recalls a somewhat dramatic incident at a meeting 
of a local club. A certain prominent member of the bar in 
Kingston was giving a paper on Imperial Federation. During 
the customary discussion which followed the paper, Principal 
Grant criticized very vigorously several of the views advanced, 
The criticism was received with unusual equanimity by the 
author of the paper. When his turn to sum up the discussion 
arrived he offered an apology to the club to the effect that, 
finding his time for preparing an original paper very limited, 
he had resorted to the expedient of summarizing a pamphlet 
on the subject, issued a number of years previously by one 
considered to be a much better authority on the matter than 
himself. Whereupon he announced the title of a pamphlet on 
Imperial Federation by Principal Grant. It was an embar- 
rassing situation, but the Principal was equal to the occasion. 
He simply said, ‘“‘There is one animal that never changes its . 
opinion,” and the incident was happily closed. 

Such a personality naturally preserved a youthful and 
vigorous spirit fully alert to all that was happening in the 
world, in spite of advancing years. Such a personality, too, 
was eminently adapted to foster a vitalizing atmosphere 
around the expanding university and render it an attractive 
centre for men of exceptional ability and strong personality 
in their respective spheres. 
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It cannot be denied that the burdens laid upon individual 
members of the staff, and the personal sacrifices required from 
them in Grant’s time, were by no means light or always diplo- 
matically exacted. Even the most reasonable criticism, how- 
ever, was almost completely disarmed by the unavoidable 
recognition that no one was asked to bear a burden or forgo 
a benefit, where the Principal himself had not borne and for- 
gone in greater measure in advance. In Grant’s time the for- 
ward word at Queen’s was never “go, as I direct,” but always 
“follow, as I lead.” It might be and often was a hard condi- 
tion to fulfil, but personal criticism, at least, was entirely dis- 
counted. These conditions, covered with the initial fact that 
most of the best men at Queen’s were caught young and before 
they had made their reputation, caused most of them to re- 
main loyal to the institution and to refrain from seeking trans- 
lation to other spheres which might not afford as agreeable 
an atmosphere. 


With the expansion of the various features of the older 
university life into the multitudinous faculties, departments 
and branches of a modern university centre, the correspond- 
ing subdivision and multiplication of student societies has 
likewise taken place. With the steady increase in the number 
of students also, it is practically impossible for the whole 
student body to know one another with that relative intimacy 
which was customary a generation ago. In Queen’s for many 
years the Alma Mater Society was practically the only student 
institution connected with the University. Not all the students 
attended regularly or took an active part in the proceedings 
of the Society; but they all recognized it as the official organ 
of the student body, and on all exceptional occasions it was the 
natural centre for the discussion of vital issues, the formulat- 
ing of student opinion, or the registering of student protests. 
Under ordinary conditions it was there that the verdant fresh- 
man listened to the finished oratory of the learned seniors and 
wondered if he might ever attain to such fullness of expres- 
sion or such power to stir the feelings and sway the opinions 
of his fellow-mortals. Much more encouragement and even 
instruction came to him from the floundering and venturesome 
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efforts of the “cheeky sophs,’ essaying their first flights in the 
critical presence of their fellow-students. 

There was a certain natural cleavage in those days be- 
tween the arts and medical students. The “meds,” as they 
were designated, constituted a more or less mysterious sub- 
division of humanity, whose moral and social structure was 
so fearfully and wonderfully compounded, that, in the remark- 
able transformations through which the individual members 
passed, they were only to be compared with the butterfly. In 
their fully matured social and professional existence they 
were, for the most part, model citizens, ornaments of society, 
and pillars of church and state. They floated about among 
their patients with comfort on their tongues and healing in 
their wings. No self-respecting member of society would think 
of permanently resigning ‘‘this pleasing anxious being” with- 
out their assistance. In their pre-chrysalis stage, however, 
they were very different creatures and inspired very different 
sentiments. In fact, generically, in our day, the medical stu- 
dent was the swashbuckler of the undergraduate world, the 
familiar of spirits, startling with uncouth sounds the smaller 
hours of the night, despising arts students as ignorant of real 
life, discoursing mysteriously of midnight roamings and 
yawning graves, while in rural hamlets for miles around he 
was in very truth the terror of the friends of the deceased. 
He diligently horrified the divinity students, while not unsuc- 
cessfully inspiring timid or curious damsels with fearful ad- 
miration. 

In point of fact, the medical student had a highly artifi- 
cial reputation to maintain, and he devoted himself to his self- 
imposed task with the energy of youth. There was noticeable, 
however, at Queen’s as elsewhere, a more or less spontaneous 
division of labour among the fraternity. The more studiously 
inclined ‘““meds” devoted the greater part of their attention to 
acquiring a sound knowledge of their profession, while the 
less serious in this respect devoted a correspondingly larger 
amount of time to maintaining the generic reputation for 
frightfulness. The imperative demands of science for the 
supply of anatomical material appealed very strongly to the 
latter element and they responded with most conscientious 
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zeal. Of course, at certain critical stages in these purely scien- 
tific though mid-nocturnal expeditions, there was apt to be a 
rather severe strain on the spirit and resolution of the parti- 
cipant. Here, however, an effective ally was available. In the 
words of Hood, at these critical stages they resolutely “kept 
their spirits up by pouring spirits down.” This, of course, 
might occasionally be overdone and latent courage stimulated 
to excess may pass over into recklessness, and a disregard of 
the natural feelings of humanity, as who should say, in the 
inebriated language of the schools, de mortuis, cui bono? This 
cheerful response, however, to the imperative requirements 
of science—Christian science excepted—was not always fol- 
lowed up by an equally faithful study of the materials when 
secured. As a result, when the examinations in anatomy or 
other branches of medicine had to be faced, the devotee of 
practical science and of the stimulant to courage was apt to 
find himself sadly deficient-in the requisite minimum of 
knowledge. One such student in my day, having discovered 
that he was plucked in anatomy, and realizing the consequences - 
very keenly, sought relief from disappointment and depression 
in the usual antidote. Going up to the University while in a 
more or less spirited frame of mind, he chanced to meet the 
Professor of anatomy, and recognizing in him his arch-enemy, 
for the time being, he wrenched a picket from a neighbouring 
fence, with intent to seek immediate revenge. The Professor, 
recognizing the futility of argument under such conditions, 
fled, the student following with vociferous recriminations. 
Needless to say, this belated pursuit of learning on the part 
of the student availed him not. He lost his year, in addition 
to contributing a substantial fine and a contrite apology. 

The modern medical student, however, is losing much of 
the distinctive outward characteristics of his predecessor of 
a generation ago. With the addition of new subjects and ex- 
tended hours, the student today has too large and too miscel- 
laneous a burden to carry to admit of any considerable num- 
bers devoting themselves to maintain the highly specialized 
reputation of earlier days. Hence the older type of medical 
_ student with his half-real and half-feigned frightfulness has 
largely passed into the realm of tradition. 

Ottawa. | ADAM SHORTT. 
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HE whirligig of time brings in his revenges. A typical 
Welshman is Prime Minister of Great Britain, has 
brought her through the war, and is presiding over her re- 
construction. A descendant of the Ancient Britons rules the 
descendants of Hengist and of William. The destinies of our 
so-called “Anglo-Saxon” civilization are in the hands of as 
typical a Kelt as history can show. At the greatest crisis of 
his history, slow, obstinate, inarticulate John Bull entrusted 
his affairs to a man compact of the mysticism, the quick emo- 
tion, the unerring response to stimulus, and the instability of 
the race whom Hengist and Edward overthrew, and a Welsh- 
man was “the pilot who weathered the storm.” 

Mr. Lloyd George is a typical Welshman, that is to say, a 
typical Briton. We cannot understand him unless we know 
his land and its history, the land of ‘‘Wild Wales,” with its 
tossing mountain-peaks, clothed in fog-cloud and storm-wrack, 
their base washed by the tossing waters of the Irish Sea. The 
poetry of his native hills is part of the man, and has given 
him the vision and the gleam which so much more than redeem 
all his aberrations and weaknesses. One can picture him as a 
young man walking lonely in the night-time amid those hills, 
in the long, long hungry search for “the grave of the lost Glen- 
dower.” He has stood looking out over that sea, and “yearned 
beyond the sky-line”’ to where, beyond the leagues of foam, 
some strange, lost island gleams and towers in the light of the 
setting sun. Even to-day, well on to sixty, he is still a dreamer 
of dreams. One can imagine him taking the oath of Blake: 


“T will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 

In England’s green and pleasant land.” 


This is the key to all his schemes of social reform. He is 
neither a socialist nor an individualist, but a seeker after the 
ideal. The ways in England are hard to the feet of the way- 
farer; but at least an Old Age pension shall make things easy 
for him at eventide. Caught in the grip of a great industrial 
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system, sweating naked at the mine-face, stopping his ears 
from the deafening clatter of machinery, what chance is there 
for the workingman of to-day to lead the higher life! At least 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance Acts shall see to 
it that he is not used up, and then flung aside like a broken 
tool. 

To build Jerusalem! The deep religion of the man is an 
essential element of him. The Prime Minister of Great Britain 
was before the war one of the most eminent Lay Preachers of 
Welsh non-Conformity. In the New World the English non- 
Conformist too often becomes a mere Conformer to a barren 
respectability. Not so with the stormy son of Wales. One 
cannot walk those hills, and see the stars shine dim and inter- 
mittent through a tumult of clouds without feeling that there 
is a God behind those stars, one who is walking on the wings 
of the wind; not the grim metaphysical God of the Scot; not 
the kindly feudal overlord of the Englishman; but a turbulent 
romantic God, one that can be wrestled with in prayer, one 
from whom a man may wring at least part of his secret in some 
fierce midnight ecstasy. There is a very real and intimate 
sense in which the Prime Minister of Great Britain walks 
with God, and feels His inspiration. 

But then there is another and a very different side to him. 
The hills that inspire the poet breed also the roving cateran; 
the seas that call to the dreamer call also to the buccaneer. 
Almost all the great pirates of British history from Harry 
Morgan to Paul Jones have been Welshmen. Howell Davies, 
Cadwallader Jones, Bartholomew Roberts: they sound like a 
list of the names of poets at an Eisteddfod, or of eminent dis- 
senting ministers. The only two exceptions I can recall are 
Teach, who was Bristol-born, which after all is only just across 
the Bristol Channel from Wales; and Gow, who was a High- 
land Scot, and so at least cousin-german to the Welshman. 
These were not the ordinary tarry-breeked sailors, who lusted 
and tortured and slew, and swung in chains at last at Execu- 
tion Dock; but men with a touch of the divine fire, half- 
brothers to the knights of romance, men who hacked their 
way to power, and sometimes, like Harry Morgan, turned their 
back on their old comrades, and died at last high in the King’s 
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service. Of such a breed is Mr. Lloyd George. In the early 
days the Bishops and the Lords were the Great Galleons, and 
he the trig little craft who harried them; now he has become 
Lord High Admiral, and makes Bishops and Lords at his 
good pleasure. 

This is the side of him which causes his enemies to de- 
nounce his perpetual tendency to intrigue. Not without wari- 
ness of step, not without supplanting more than one rival, is 
the path trod which leads from foc’sle to quarter-deck. But 
intrigue or no intrigue, he gets things done. His is the craft, 
not of a weak nature but of a strong one. I have heard him 
denounced in unmentionable terms by men who have worked 
with him, but they all agreed that under his hand the work 
went on. The ways might be tortuous, but the goal was clear. 

It was Lord Milner who first made plain to him the need 
for a unified Allied Command. But once it was made plain 
to him, it was the Prime Minister who drove it through, and 
in doing so broke Maurice and Robertson as he would have 
broken a pair of janitors. In so doing he broke not only two 
highly placed Generals, but also the strongest and best- 
entrenched Trade Union in the British Isles, the “Old Gang’”’ 
of the Army, compared to which the ‘‘Old Gang” of the poli- 
ticians are but a feeble folk. 

If here too things went on behind the scenes, let us never 
forget in judging him that he has never had a Parliamentary 
phalanx at his back. The Praetorians are at the back of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Arthur Henderson. For 
all his personal fascination, he treads the wine-press alone. 
Twice during the war he was thrown over by the ‘Old Gang,” 
once of Liberalism, once of Toryism. At the very outset he 
would have taken by the throat Baron Bung the Brewer and 
Mr. Dram the Distiller. But Baron Bung and Mr. Dram were 
too firmly seated in Parliament, and more especially in the 
High Places of plutocratic Liberalism, and Great Britain was 
forced to sit back in shame, while Russia and France and 
Canada took the lead in grappling with the curse of drink. 
Later on his impetuous charm brought together Redmond and 
Carson, and the Irish tangle seemed about to unravel. But 
the Old Guard of Unionism was too strong, and at the bidding 
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of Lord Lansdowne Mr. Asquith politely disavowed his pleni- 
potentiary. That was one of the reasons why Lord Lansdowne 
has found no place in succeeding Governments, and why so 
many Ministers have been chosen from outside the House of 
Commons. Mr. Lloyd George has been often compared to the 
elder Pitt, and his supposed intrigue has in the main amounted 
to no more than this, that like Pitt he has appealed from a 
hesitant House to the nation. Nothing is more certain than 
that the revolutionary reconstruction of November-December, 
1916, was desired by the people of Great Britain, and that it 
was not desired by the majority of the House of Commons. 
Such an intrigue is statesmanship. 

To dub him at once dreamer and intriguer is but to use 
harsh terms in calling him statesman. Great as is his impetuo- 
sity in action, in thought he is our most skilled practitioner of 
that high form of compromise which works the reconciliation 
of jarring principles. He is accused of having won no great 
triumph at the Peace Conference; of having stood for no prin- 
ciple; but was it not a triumph to find a peace acceptable to the 
grim nationalism of Clemenceau, like himself a Kelt, with his 
whole tiger-soul aflame for the abasement of Germany, and to 
the unbending Professorial righteousness of President Wilson? 
In this work-a-day world opportunism too has her triumphs 
and her place. 

What of Ireland? Here his Welsh sympathy with a little 
people in danger of oppression leads him to lean alternately 
to Sinn Fein and to Calvinistic Ulster, according as he sees the 
Kelt under the heel of Dublin Castle, or the Presbyterian in 
fear of Holy Church. If sympathy with both sides is the first 
requisite to a settlement, even the Irish tangle may yield to his 
charm. 

Whatever his would-be wariness, his response to stimulus 
is unerring. He is the slave of no convention; he is cased in 
no armor of consistency. In the Guildhall at London is a 
series of frescoes representing the growth of British trade. 
The earliest depicts a crafty Phoenician adventurer landing on 
the shores of Cornwall and holding out his gauds to a Briton, 
sanguine, eager-eyed, with the instinctive and irresistible greed 
of a child. Whether by malice or unwittingly, the artist has 
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drawn in him a most life-like portrait of Mr. Lloyd George, 
one for which he might have sat. He is still one of life’s 
children, greedy, unscrupulous, sincere. This is why at his 
favourite game of golf he is a most unbearable person to pre- 
cede; he will “play through” you, if you are in any way slow. 
Eager, impulsive, regardless, why should he be kept waiting 
by you or by anyone else! Give the proper stimulus, and you 
ean foretell his action as accurately as that of a child; he will 
rise unerringly to the proper fly. 

Given these characteristics, and his career becomes clear. 
Stung by the glaring inequalities of social England, by the 
contempt of the Squire and the patronage of the Vicar, the 
little Welsh attorney was at first a militant Radical, and such 
he will remain as long as the New Jerusalem gleams faint and 
far beyond the horizon. In the South African War he was 
inevitably a pro-Boer. A little people, living lonely in the 
great waste places of God, singing the Psalms of David and 
holding the faith of Calvin, was being oppressed by a great 
Empire, at the bidding of the cosmopolitan financiers of Jo- 
hannesburg. So the war shaped itself to him. In its course 
his Keltic daring and sense of the dramatic led him to cpsose 
the war on the platform in Birmingham, the stronghold cf its 
chief author, Mr. Chamberlain; but even the courage of the 
buccaneer quailed before the tumult which his taunts pro- 
voked, and he was fain to fly from the hall, disguised as a 
policeman. 

But his quick response to stimulus, perhaps more simply 
called his openness of mind, soon gave him wider views. When 
in 1906 he entered the Liberal Cabinet as President of the 
Board of Trade, and so first came into vital and detailed con- 
tact with the problems of Empire, he was soon taking meas- 
ures, as in the case of German patents, which satisfied the 
most exacting of his old opponents, and led to his being ac- 
cused of favouring Protection. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1907 and 1911 the statesmen of the Dominions found, much 
to their surprise, that it was he, and not the lucid and legal 
Asquith, who instinctively divined their ideal, and held out to 
them the hand of fellowship. He saw at once that Deakin and 
Laurier, and his old friend Botha, were like him builders of 
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the New Jerusalem. So in the Great War his passion for the 
small nationality revealed to him the tragedy of Belgium and 
Serbia; and his kinship with the Kings of the Sea, and his 
noble love for freedom tore him from the doctrinaire Liberal- 
ism of Trevelyan and Simon, and made him the most passion- 
ate asserter in Great Britain of the justice and of the holiness 
of her cause. 


But his Radicalism remained, and is indeed an inherent 
part of every great Imperialist. Tory Imperialism is trun- 
cated Imperialism. Cromwell, Chatham, Durham, Chamber- 
lain; they are radicals all. Why then is it that the author of 
the famous Budgets of 1909 and 1910, the father of Old Age 
Pensions and of the Workman’s Insurance Act has often been, 
and indeed still is deeply distrusted by Labour? The answer 
lies in the defects of his Keltic temperament, in the failure of 
the poet to qualify his promises, in the inability of the dreamer 
to get up his brief. To English Labour he stands as a con- 
victed liar. During the war he promised at Bristol that physi- 
cal conscription should be accompanied by conscription of war 
profits. They were not conscripted, though they were taxed 
far above the moderate impost laid on them in Canada or in 
the U.S.A. At Leeds he promised freedom from imprison- 
ment to certain classes of civilian industrial offences; not long 
afterwards men lay in prison and lay there for months for 
those very delicts; at Glasgow he brought grave charges of 
drunkenness and intentional slowness of output; only te have 
them examined and disproved. A more cautious orator would 
have qualified alike his promises and his charges; he unfor- 
tunately did neither. The distrust thus caused was obvious 
and natural; but not for the first time the dreamer proved 
himself wiser than the practical politician. When he took the 
Premiership, business man and labour advocate alike were 
called to the new Government; labour especially was for the 
first time given an importance, if not commensurate with its 
national stature, at least far ahead of its rank in any previous 
government; the Prime Minister’s marvellous susceptibility to 
stimulus enabled him to redress the grievances caused by his 
poetic rashness. In the same way he went outside the “Old 
Gang” to bring in General Smuts, a piece of daring statesman- 
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ship far beyond the range even of such a great Parliamentar- 
ian as Mr. Asquith. Lloyd George, Smuts, Milner; these are 
the three men whose names must go down to history together ; 
and think of the heroic self-abnegation which each of the three 
showed in sitting with the other two! 

Drake, who like Lloyd George was a western man, and 
who in all probability had Keltic blood in his veins, was known 
to the courtiers as “the Queen’s little pirate.”’ Yet when the 
court wanted a man to singe the beard of the King of Spain, 
none so suitable as he. So it was not the stately Curzon, or 
the virtuous Bonar Law, or the lucid and legal Asquith, but the 
King’s little Welsh pirate, who singed the mustachios of the 
Kaiser, and sent him to chop wood at Amerongen. At the 
crisis of her fate he never despaired of the Empire, and he 
stands as far above Cromwell and Chatham as his task was 
more stupendous than theirs. Will he succeed in this his 
present task of reconstruction? Cromwell and Chatham 
failed; what has the future in store for Lloyd George? 


W. L. GRANT. 
Upper Canada College. 
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N politics there is nothing so dangerous as imperfectly 

founded generalizations called by fine names; and no ene- 
mies so threatening to peace as prophets proclaiming abstract 
gospels. At present the world is suffering acutely from un- 
qualified acceptance of the most famous of such abstractions, 
Nationality; and the evangelists of self-determination, who 
fancy that nationalist fervour not merely covers but cancels 
all possible political sins, are everywhere making stable gov- 
ernment difficult. It will not, therefore, be lost time to ex- 
amine some of the supposed implications of the doctrine, and 
to discuss its limitations as a principle of government. 

By nationalism in the abstract we mean that blend of phy- 
sical and intellectual characteristics, which distinguishes one 
group of communities from all other groups. The group itself 
we call a nation or people; the feeling of the individual 
towards the group, patriotism; and claims made by the group, 
by virtue of its unique qualities, constitute the right of 
self-determination. The whole question is at the outset com- 
plicated by the uncertainty of the standards by which national 
values are gauged. It is perfectly obvious that national units 
possess distinctive characteristics in very varying de- 
grees, but at present there is little consistency shown in 
the science of comparative nationality. For example, 
the tendency at present is to reckon the quality of 
nationhood less by the distinctiveness of the group than by the 
vehemence of its claim to be a nation. On the most modern 
basis, Scotland,which succeeded by force of arms in vindicating 
its independence, before it modified that status by union with 
England, seems to be counted less a nation than Ireland, 
which failed in the struggle. 

The first assumption made by the advocates of nationality 
—the nationalists, let us call them—is that nationality neces- 
sarily involves individual liberty. The Irish propaganda, for 
example, founds itself on the idea that a people which has not 


*Chancellor’s Lecture delivered in Queen’s University, Nov. 2, 1920. 
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secured independence of the most absolute description for its 
national organization must be unfree in its individuals. But 
it is clear that there is here some misconception. In the first 
place communities exist which, like the province of Quebec, or 
the state of Louisiana, possess in the highest degree personal 
liberty, and yet are never likely either to claim, or to receive, 
independence in the sense of separate political existence. 
Seotsmen, since 1707, have been steadily compromising their 
very pronounced national identity through union with Eng- 
land, and yet the Scot of the twentieth century is individually 
a far freer man than his ancestor in the eighteenth. 

Moreover, the actual proposals of modern nationalists and 
the past conduct of triumphant nationalist governments 
threaten and have threatened the just rights of the individual. 
When the Sinn Fein party proclaimed its intention to estab- 
lish a new Irish citizenship “with the aid and support of all 
movements originating from within Ireland, which, instinct 
with national tradition, do not look outside Ireland for the 
accomplishment of their aims,” it was not merely severing 
the connection between industrial liberty and nationality; it 
_ was actually creating a new tyranny over the individual. For 
no state has the right—except under the pressure of extreme 
necessity—to impose so strictly nationalist a limit on the 
natural relationships and activities of its members. There 
will always be occasions when private liberty must temporar- 
ily make way for the public good, but this new nationalism 
attempts a permanent provincialization in the outlook of 
its supporters. In order that they may be good Sinn Feiners 
they must sacrifice some of their privileges as citizens of the 
world. It is therefore not only not favourable to real liberty, 
but anenemy toit. | 

It is natural to find advanced nationalist doctrine un- 
favourable to liberty. For liberty in politics means the great- 
est possible individual freedom of action which is compatible 
with stable government; and both liberty and government are 
not abstractions but very concrete compromises slowly built 
up on lines of expediency out of a mass of detail. Now the 
true nationalist is an autocratic idealist, attempting to shape 
the ordinary man according to some pattern ‘delivered to him 
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on the mount”; and there is no tyrant so exacting as the con- 
scientious idealist. It was the idealist in Robespierre which 
made him almost the most destructive figure in Revolutionary 
France; and when the future sees nations controlled by en- 
thusiasts who wish to shape the peoples of the earth on stricter 
models than God made for them, it will also see a world limited 
in the quality and amount of its liberty. 

There is a second apparently unwarrantable assumption 
in the modern view—that nationality and constitutional gov- 
ernment go hand in hand. Recent history has not favoured 
this assumption. So long as German nationalism was unde- 
veloped, a German constitution was always possible, but the 
intense particularism of Prussia, the work of Bismarck in 
modelling his new empire on Prussia, and the expansion of 
Germanic patriotism into Pan-Germanism, brought with them 
the limitation of the constitutional rights of German citi- 
zens, and ended in mere autocracy. The enthusiasm 
of Hungary for Magyar ends secured indeed a Hungarian con- 
stitution; but since the Hungarian leaders were primarily 
nationalists, they built their liberties on the destruction of 
those of every other race within their territory. Incidentally, 
it is unfortunate for Mr. Arthur Griffith that, in choosing a 
model for his new Irish state, he should have selected one so 
fatal in appearance to small minorities such as Ulster. The 
nationalist movement in Turkey ended, not in a constitution, 
but in a tyranny; and the latest experiment in pure demo- 
cratic nationalism—in Russia—has, on the confession of Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, delivered over 120,000,000 souls to the domi- 
nation of 600,000 communistic nationalists.* 

There are natural reasons for this curious phenomenon. 
Apart from what I have called the tyranny of the abstract 
politician, it must be remembered that nationalist campaigns 
are always emotional and passionate. They reach their object 
by vast sweeping movements and ignore or overwhelm the 
exceptions which would force them to halt and consider. It 
follows that those numerous compromises and subtle readjust- 


*While it is true that Bolshevism preaches an international doctrine, 
it seems fair to say that, like Jacobinism in the French Revolution, it is 
at bottom really a form of perverted nationalism. 
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ments, which are of the very essence of constitutionalism, 
receive little respect from the fanatical nationalist leader. 
Again constitutional liberties are won by constitutional 
means. The governments of both Britain and the United States 
were founded by lawyers, working on ancient customs, and 
concrete rights, who boggled over minutiae, and never regarded 
time lost which was spent in the defence of detail. Constitu- 
tional government for them was a very composite product. 
The true constitutionalist has also a profound belief in the 
compromising spirit, as vital to the maintenance of his 
institutions; and he knows that the way in which things are 
done, and the instruments through which they are done, are 
often more important than the end towards which they seem 
only a means. John Hampden had no objection either to 
strong government or to taxation, but liberty and constitu- 
tionalism lay for him in the way in which his tax was raised, 
and in the kind of ministers who spent it. But nationalism, 
which is always in a hurry and a fever, concentrates on the 
absolute end; seeks that end in the swiftest way; and imagines 
that the national end justifies the most autocratic or even im- 
moral means. Its leaders are impatient idealists, who usually 
find Machiavelli a handier text-book than Magna Carta, They 
impose an artificial and despotic simplicity on politics, while 
constitutional government secures happiness and liberty by 
balancing and compromising between several forces, all of 
which claim a right to exist and to exert influence. 

Further, nationalism, concentrating on its own racial 
identity, can rarely be convinced that nations are seldom ra- 
cially homogeneous. Eager for unity, and yet seeking a merely 
racial unity, it has repeatedly denied constitutional rights to 
communities racially distinct from the main stock. Half the 
weight in the Ulster argument comes from the historic fact 
that the chances have always been against the constitutional 
safety of groups like their own. I do not say that nationalism 
is necessarily antagonistic to constitutionalism, but that there 
are temptations to such an antagonism, and that these tempta- 
tions have been yielded to in Hungary, Germany, Russia and 
elsewhere. 

There is a third assumption commonly made about na- 
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tionalism which seems to contradict ordinary political experi- 
ence—that the more narrowly national the government, the 
better that government. This is, of course, a relic of the days 
when many peoples lived unwillingly under inefficient alien 
rule, as for example the Italians under Austrian or Papal rule, 
or the Poles under the Czar. This tradition still holds the field, 
and the belief of the newer nationalists is that, if only a coun- 
try can reach a strictly nationalist basis of government, the 
New Jerusalem in politics will automatically come down to 
earth. But, actually, the most advanced governments are 
federations of some kind or other. The best justification for 
the British Commonwealth is that its loose framework, and 
great toleration of differences, enable all its constituent parts 
to claim the maximum of local freedom, while, at the same 
time, they enjoy the benefits of political experiences differing 
from their own, and the strength that combination brings. In 
India, the chief interest in the present situation is that ab- 
stract nationalism offers a rigidly unitarian basis of independ- 
ence, whose triumph would involve the many peoples of India 
in the tragedy of a despotic union, while the constitutional 
scheme of Mr. Montagu proposes to form the ultimate union 
out of provincial governments, whose success locally will have 
led them to seek in federation a broader basis of rule. National- 
ism, then, while it is a natural escape from the tyranny of 
alien power, may easily bring political retrogression to peoples 
similar enough, and friendly enough, to sink racial differences 
in a federal union. Having removed these preliminary mis- 
understandings, we may now turn to the normal qualities and 
energies of nationality. 

The most ordinary and least questionable embodiment of 
nationality is literature. Nationalism is a form of emotion or 
passion, which, like other strong feelings, seeks adequate ex- 
pression, and so national literatures arise. In literature, too, 
there is not only the satisfaction of self-expression, but that 
which comes from the use of the vernacular—for the local 
language is always held as one of the proudest symbols of 
separate national existence. <A local literature therefore is 
usually the first proof given of rising nationalist ambitions. 
But the connexion between nationality and literature goes 
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deeper than this. It is possible to maintain that the essence 
of every great literature lies in its relation to the spirit of 
nationality: not only in so direct and simple a case as that of 
modern Irish literature, but in elaborate expressions of the 
literary art of an old unimpassioned people. National pride 
was the inspiring motive in Spenser’s Faery Queen, and 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas, and Milton’s prose. It is 
present in Swift’s satires, Burke’s orations, Gibbon’s history. 
It is discernible in the lyrics of so eccentric a genius as Blake, 
and it drove Wordsworth to turn an artificial art form like the 
sonnet into the medium for impassioned feeling: 


“It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity, 
Hath flowed ‘with pomp of waters, unwithstood,’ 


That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish.” 


And what holds good for England is equally true of Italy, 
Spain, France and Germany. But it is obvious that national 
feeling will not limit its operations to mere verbal expression. 
It must push on to dominate all the more important phases of 
a people’s life—its social and political being. Socially, the 
relation of nationalism to the life of the people is almost ex- 
actly similar to that in literature. Society is only a mosaic of 
which ancient popular customs and manners, religious ritual 
and festivities, and traditional relationships, are the 
component parts. All these are fragments expressing 
the genius of the people, and so it happens that the true nation 
always possesses a social being as distinctive as its literature. 
Moreover, since government consists, in one sense, chiefly of 
the local habits of the people, and early laws are only the folk 
manners reduced to writing, it may be said not only that 
every people ought to have its own government, but that it 
actually never can have any other. _ 

Modern government, however, is a much more elaborate 
thing than this primitive basis of custom and folk law. It 
involves international relationships, historical accidents of the 
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first magnitude, legal compacts which time has turned into 
natural compacts, and all the inventions and developments by 
which civilization safeguards itself against crude nature. It 
is only the cant of the interested doctrinaire which pretends 
that simplicity is the natural attribute of efficient government. 
We grow freer and better governed through complexity and 
readjustment. It is when this region of the higher politics is 
reached that the real problems of nationality begin to present 
themselves. 

The general claim is definite enough. Even so moderate 
an Irish politician as Sir Horace Plunkett leaves no doubt 
upon the point: “The first and fundamental principle of an 
Irish settlement,” he says, with reference to the present situa- 
tion, “is the recognition of Irish nationality.” And he proceeds 
to define his terms thus: ‘Do not let us be fooled by academic 
debates upon what is a nation. We may safely reject all the 
elaborate and philosophic definitions, and just say that any 
body of persons living together and feeling that way are a 
nation.” And Mr. de Valera describes the first attribute of na- 
tionality as “the right of nations to choose the governments 
under which they are living.” But this is not quite so simple 
a business as it seems. To begin with, the modern world with 
its science of propaganda has provided stimuli calculated to 
create national emotion where such has not already existed in 
any strength; and the very practical problem arises whether 
nationality thus galvanized by agitation into life has the same 
moral claim as ordinary indigenous national feeling. No at- 
tempt need be made to minimize the validity of true national- 
ist agitation. Perhaps the most notable modern instance of 
the true place of agitation in the service of nationality is that 
of Daniel O’Connell in the fight for Catholic Emancipation. 
The cause was as high and pure a one as nationality could 
claim for her own; the people lay torpid from long misdirec- 
tion, and required the education of a great appeal; the agita- 
tor, himself profoundly Irish and Catholic, was seeking a per- 
fectly definite object, and, on his way to it, refused all the 
contingent support which force and crime might have lent to 
him. The result was the restoration of Irish nationality. 
Without prejudging the case for either present-day Irish, or 
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present-day Indian nationality, it must be confessed that in 
both Ireland and India, the highly trained professional agitator 
is at present not merely assisting to wreck the existing system, 
but is coarsening true national feeling, and rendering it at 
once artificial and revolutionary. From its inception, the ex- 
treme Indian nationalist party has used every weapon which 
falsehood and misrepresentation could discover to discredit 
British rule. ‘Agents were busy,” says Lord Kitchener’s bio- 
grapher, of the period about 1907, “spreading stories among 
the warlike races of India that government was attempting to 
reduce their numbers by poisoning the wells, so as to induce 
a spread of plague; by distributing poisoned sweetmeats; and 
by destroying unborn children. It was alleged openly that by 
such means the government hoped to render more wheat avail- 
able for export to England.” These falsehoods still continue 
to furnish material for fresh outbreaks among the ignorant 
peasantry. Impossible movements, such as that which recently 
led a body of deluded Moslem country folk to make for the 
Afghan frontier, are initiated, regardless of the fate of the 
unhappy victims, on the chance that some unfortunate inci- 
dent may furnish fresh ground for agitation, or that a govern- 
ment, continually puzzled by the unexpected, may commit some 
unpardonable error. A similar ingenuity in working up public 
hate in Ireland first brings in cold-blooded assassination and in- 
timidation, and then when those involved in the brutal work are 
called on to pay the price for the calculated crimes of their mas- 
ters, it attempts to put the defenders of law in the wrong, and 
so to gain fresh material for agitation, out of hunger strikes. 
There are illiterate and inexperienced crowds to-day, possibly 
without their full national rights, whom these professional 
gangs are leading by carefully calculated lies, to their own de- 
struction,and to breed anarchy out of which, not democratic na- 
tionalism, but the autocracy of little groups of vested interests 
will reap the benefit. I cannot believe that genuine progress 
lies along the lines of such pseudo-nationalist advances. 
There is another subtler difficulty in the way of pure self- 
determination. A nationality, bearing all its credentials on its 
face,may have so fared in the distant past,or have so chosen in 
the more recent past, that many other forces decide its govern- 
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ment besides sheer nationalism. The case of the French 
Canadians is so apposite, and the solution of their difficulties 
so sound a modification of self-determination, that one may 
dwell on the details. In 1763, French Canada possessed every 
feature which we term national, except the final self-determin- 
ing powers, which at that time no colony possessed. As the 
wisest of her conquerors saw, these attributes of nationality 
were not capable of change. Yet with the years it became 
more and more unthinkable that French Canadian nationalism 
should claim a complete and independent right to rule herself 
in isolation. The Revolution had severed the spiritual con- 
nexion with France; the battle of Waterloo had prevented any 
possibility of France demanding back her lost territory; the 
development of a British population whose interests were in- 
extricably interwoven with those of the French made a sepa- 
rate existence a monster in politics. Here was a sharp issue 
raised between two groups of political motives. The solution 
came, not without struggle. First, the rebellion swung the 
balance in favour of national isolation; then Durham’s great 
miscalculation as to the permanence of French solidarity 
threatened violence to the national sentiment. The early 
governors-general of United Canada bore witness to the 
strained situation in despatch after despatch; and there was 
every prospect of a lasting racial problem in British North 
America. But the tact and courtesy of two governors-general, 
Bagot and Elgin, the broad sympathies and shrewd wisdom 
of Canadian statesmen like Baldwin and Macdonald, and, 
above everything else, the extreme good sense of the French 
themselves, and the apostolic succession in political sanity 
which saw no break from Lafontaine, through Cartier, to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, found what must be called a perfect solution 
of the nationalist question. Confederation was the answer of 
the Canadian people, French and British, to one of the most 
difficult problems in statesmanship; and no better answer has 
ever been given. No doubt fragments of discontent may still 
exhibit themselves, and no community is quite fool-proof. But 
the answer has been given, and the answer will stand. 

In a recent speech Mr. Lavergne has thought fit to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of sounder politicians than he is ever likely 
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to be: “When we want to secede,” he says, ‘“‘we will do it.” 
I take his words to refer to the French Canadian community. 
Now, for two reasons, that is nonsense, and dangerous non- 
sense. In the first place, the Canadian provinces in solemn 
conclave, and thinking only of the common good, pledged them- 
selves to union, and gave that union the most binding form. 
No doubt laws may be abrogated, and unions broken, but the 
shadow of Lincoln’s legal doctrine of the inviolability of such 
unions lies across the path. Mr. Lavergne and his friends will 
make the attempt at their peril. And in the second place, even 
a short half century of political comradeship, and industrial 
and social happiness, and real internal peace has made the 
federation final. French Canada will always be with British 
Canada, because forces as powerful as nationality, and far 
more rational, useful, and definite have decreed it. 


The parallel instance of the union between England and 
Scotland suggests the same conclusions. In Scotland, not only 
have two most distinct racial sections, Lowland and Highland, 
agreed to combine, but the resultant people, inspired with a 
singularly strong national sentiment, mindful of many hard 
blows struck by their southern neighbour, suffering in the past 
from what nationalist hysteria might have interpreted as in- 
sults, or premeditated treachery against the smaller nation, 
found it wisest to enter on a union with England, the roots of 
which have strengthened and fixed themselves ever deeper and 
deeper. The judgment passed by this nation was that com- 
mercial prosperity, with its consequence, increased civilization, 
the power which comes from union, the happier political life 
brought by co-operation into an island where discord meant 
wretchedness, were more than equivalent to the full satisfac- 
tion of a physical and irrational political emotion. 


The truth is that the very compromise by which two races 
agree to sacrifice something which each genuinely values, in 
exchange for a more available political commodity, produces 
a higher type of state than pure nationalism can ever create. 
The day, then, for nationalists of the type of Mr. Lavergne is 
over, if it ever existed, and nothing but their insignificance 
prevents us from calling them political mischief-makers. Self- 
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indulgence in nationalism, like self-indulgence in strong drink, 
is a moral evil, and ought to be treated as such. 

But now we reach the very heart of the nationalist prob- 
lem. A nation knows itself to be a nation, and, wisely or not, 
has chosen to surrender itself to the impulse for independent 
existence, regardless of all other moderating principles. To 
what extent may such a people follow their desire? Has na- 
tionality any conditions and limitations? It would be foolish to 
minimize the strength, apart altogether from the moral rights, 
of nationality. A nationalist people is in politics what the 
“Eternal Female” used to be in literature and psychology—a 
thing irrational, uncontrollable, indomitable. Reason, expedi- 
ency, self-interest, tradition, disappear in ruin before the 
onset of over-stimulated nationality. It has the most amazing 
faculty for surviving utter disaster, and even for resurrecting 
itself from the dead. History is continually repeating itself 
here. Conquest by Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and by 
that scourge of God, Cromwell; famine and disease; religious 
persecution and commercial destruction; even Irish errors of 
self-will and unreason, have left Ireland still a nation. There 
is a case more extraordinary still. Three hundred years ago, 
the national existence of Bohemia in religion and politics was 
swallowed up in the Habsburg system. Fifty years ago or 
less, one might have quoted Bohemia as the most notable in- 
stance in history of the complete success of a repressive policy. 
But to-day there is a Czech Republic, and the Habsburg power 
lies in the dust. It is perhaps the hardest problem which the 
political thinker has to face, that nationality, in itself not 
necessarily moral, or useful, or justifiable to reason, may de- 
mand as rights what it is impossible to deny her: and yet in 
the judgment of cool sanity the surrender may be little short 
of a disaster. 

That difficulty, and neither lust of power nor original sin, 
is what numbs at present the British faculty for deciding poli- 
tical issues, and makes outsiders say that the British love of 
liberty falters. In Ireland and India it is not a choice between 
clear good and clear evil. It is a difficult balance between two 
doubtful quantities; and scientific and malevolent agitation 
does not make the operation easier. It is essential that we 
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who share the responsibility of government in the British 
federation neither lose our temper over unjust condemnation, 
nor attempt to excuse damaging mistakes. But a Scotsman 
may be pardoned if he challenges, by a counter-judgment, the 
cheap but general misunderstanding of the nature of the 
English governing class. That judgment is that the govern- 
ing Englishman, endowed with his full share of faults, un- 
sympathetic to types of character just a little lower than his 
own, and fatally incapable of successful advertisement, still 
belongs to a nation more humane than any other in the world; 
that he has been schooled into a practical tolerance, certainly 
greater than that of the American, which not even his English 
manner can quite conceal; that, down to 1914, he faced moral 
tests, of a kind which most peoples never experience, with 
more success than one would have expected; and that, since 
one success among ten failures is: perhaps the highest average 
that human folly permits to men in politics, the governing 
Englishman stands with very few others in the first class, as 
he does also in point of honour and courage. 

These details seem relevant to the question of national- 
ism, in view of the determined propaganda which is directed | 
towards the ruining of British, and more especially English, 
moral credit. 

In seeking some remedy for the more complicated evils of 
nationalism, one drops only too easily into sage counsels of 
impracticable wisdom. Long ago when Burke was trying to 
save his country from a tyranny as abstract as that which 
nationality sets up—only in this case it was the abstraction of 
law, not of emotion—he said: “I am not going into the dis- 
tinctions of rights, not attempting to mark their boundaries. 
I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the 
very sound of them. .. The question with me is not whether 
you have a right to render your people miserable, but whether 
it is not your interest to make them happy.” In other words, 
since government is a practical affair of common life, practical 
consideration, and the ordinary regard for enlightened expe- 
diency, are the facts which wise men consider when they shape 
their governments. But Burke’s reason made little impres- 
sion on royal insanity and public corruption. So to-day it is 
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easy to bid the impatient little peoples to have regard for the 
ordinary sources of national happiness; but in a whirlwind 
national enthusiasm enters to dominate the scene, and common 
sense as ashamed hides her head. 

There are certain moral limits which older powers may 
prescribe to the candidates of nationhood: and forgetfulness 
of these may justify the repression of nationalist zeal. I have 
said that nationalism does not necessarily involve self-govern- 
ment. Now where the two principles come into conflict, it is 
necessary to follow self-government. For that is a moral 
principle, capable of indefinitely extended application, and 
nationality is only a powerful physical emotion. For ex- 
ample, should a newly self-determining Egypt pass, as 
Turkey did, into the hands of a perfectly selfish gang of 
autocrats, I should count England justified, when the occasion 
came, as the occasion would be bound to come among such 
political malefactors, in once more correcting the abuses which 
she had formerly swept away; and in limiting nationality in 
the interests of the fellahin. Or again, should events so move 
that Irish independence must be granted, I count the constitu- 
tional liberties of Irish minorities so important, that inter- 
vention to limit nationality in the interests of real self-govern- 
ment would be justifiable. Or, more generally, where means of 
federal self-government exist, it seems sheer retrogression 
to abandon so fair a chance of mutual goodwill and co-opera- 
tion for all the risks and narrownesses of a merely provincial 
existence. 

In the same way, the nationalist claim must be checked 
when nationalism leads to one of the numerous varieties of 
imperialism. Indeed this is perhaps the most real danger 
before the new nationalist governments. Every recent scheme 
of world empire, and every disturbance of the peace of 
Europe for selfish purposes, have been founded on nationality 
The earlier nineteenth century saw nations suffer, struggle, 
and grow feverish under repression; the middle period saw 
them gain their objects; in the recent past and the present, 
we have watched them turn their new found independence into 
a menace to the general peace. Germany rose after Jena to 
secure a moderate and well-earned liberty ; but the call for con- 
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stitutional liberty passed quickly into one for world power. 
To early Victorian Britain Kossuth was the heroic champion 
of a distressed people, but on his work was founded, not 
merely the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but the tyranny 
which denied power to all races other than the Magyar and 
German. Mazzini’s idealism founded modern Italy on the 
pure word of the nationalist doctrine; but not even the desire 
for an Italia Irredenta can excuse the imperialism which was 
defeated at Adowah, grabbed at Tripoli, and threatened fresh 
trouble on the Adriatic by attempting to absorb territory 
which belonged to other races. The essential sanity of the 
English-speaking peoples has restrained both Britain and the 
United States of America from foolish experiments. Yet a 
Briton may confess that the Anglo-Saxon maniac, whose war 
ery is “The world for Anglo-Saxondom,” whose prophet is 
Rudyard Kipling, whose journals vary between John Bull and 
The National Review, might have become a menace, had his 
numbers not always been as contemptible as his understanding, 
Britain and America, both founded on the most profoundly 
nationalist stock in the world, have both passed beyond that 
infantile complaint among the nations which we call patriot- 
itis, and which consists in inflammation of the national organs. 

It seems to me that in this choice of nationality at the 
expense of everything rational, and this quick expansion from 
little nationality to imperial power, lies the greatest danger to 
future peace. How may that danger be met? 

It is possible to leave nationalities to secure a natural 
balance through the struggle for existence, and the survival 
of the fittest. It is even probable that many present-day prob- 
lems will be so solved. Poles and Letts, Bulgars and Greeks, 
Arabs and Turks, German and French, British and Irish, 
American white and American black, may be left to secure a 
working basis, as nations have been used to do, by sheer ham- 
mer and tongs struggles. But that is to confess that the 
great war was fought in vain. The problem really is to find 
some moral and limiting force to secure the necessary balance. 
Long ago the prophet of nationalism Mazzini hinted at the 
solution. Mazzini was an idealist who dreamt things about 
nationalism which another world may see realized, but which 
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the sordid politics of the nineteenth century dispelled. Na- 
tions were local agents of God’s truth, each with some special 
vocation to follow. “God,” he said, ‘has written one line of 
His thought on the cradle of each people.” It was this voca- 
tion which justified nationhood, and entitled an enslaved 
people to struggle towards fulfilling it in liberty. Mazzini’s 
teaching did not end in unqualified nationalism. He dreamed 
also of the United States of Europe, “that great European fed- 
eration, whose task it is to unite in one association all the poli- 
tical families of the old world, destroy the partitions that 
dynastic rivalries have made, and consolidate and respect na- 
tionalities.”’ 

That is a prophet’s way of describing the League of Na- 
tions; and in that League alone have we a guarantee that 
nationalism will not prove a greater curse than a blessing. 
Three test problems are likely to be presented to the League 
by nationality. By its decision in each case it will justify its 
existence. 

The first is simply the tendency, which I have described, 
and of which Poland has recently been the most flagrant ex- 
ample, of triumphant nationalism to coarsen into imperialism. 
To that tendency, the League of Nations opposes the general 
welfare of the world, and the imperialist offender must retire 
before the expressed disapproval of the rest of the signatory 
powers. 

The second test is best illustrated by the actual or pos- 
sible conflicts between the new little nations which the war 
has created. No one can doubt that without some political 
guidance the dissolution of Europe into a multitude of little 
states will prove the greatest political misfortune in modern 
history. Neither nationality nor smallness of dimensions is a 
guarantee of wisdom, and we may still have Balkan wars, 
central Kuropean wars, wars on the Black Sea, the Baltic, and 
even the Caspian. But under a real League of Nations the 
little powers retain that chance of having the independent 
vocation of which Mazzini dreamt, without the peril of turning 
parochial passions into a fresh cause of world wars. 

The third test of the League of Nations as the natural 
frame-work for a nationalist world is the severest, for it 
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affects the self-pride of great peoples. These peoples have, in 
many instances, acute nationalist or racial questions in their 
midst. Britain has Ireland and India, the United States the 
negro question and the Philippines, Japan has Korea, and 
France will soon have an Arab problem in the Middle East. 
In every case there is an imperial or inclusive government, 
and there is also a nationality or race which claims that its 
rights have been denied, its national customs interfered 
with, and grave injustices inflicted on those who have 
attempted to right the wrongs. 

If the League of Nations really grows into a concrete and 
powerful thing, the general atmosphere of peril, in which at 
present all of us live, will vanish, and, with the danger, the 
chief reason for withholding the concession of local autonomy, 
or separate national existence, from provinces which control 
vital strategic points. With the cessation of threats, unre- 
stricted generosity becomes at once possible. If, for example, 
Ireland should prove ineradicably separatist, separation, ac- 
companied by safeguards for Ulster, will give no one, save the 
new governors of Ireland, a moment of anxious thought. 

The League, too, cannot long exist without creating a 
new international conscience; just as the existence of Christen- 
dom automatically raised the public standard of morals. It 
will be more natural for peoples, related as Britain is to 
Ireland, or even as the white inhabitants of the United States 
are to the negroes, to display a greater magnanimity towards 
the lesser race. We shall all more naturally take each other 
on trust—it is even possible that the rise in international 
morality may finally discredit the unlimited nationalism of 
to-day. The truth is that the profoundest lesson taught us by 
the great war ought to be not nationalism but internationalism. 
If we decide to-day to put unlimited self-determination in the 
place of international co-operation, we are only clearing the 
stage for a new and more terrible tragedy; and the complete 
victory of crude nationalism may find itself cancelled by the 
decline and fall of civilization. 


J. L. MORISON. 
Queen’s University. 
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HE training of the medical practitioner of a generation ago 
seems to us in these times a wonderfully simple process. 
The college part of his course was clearly charted for him, 
and on orderly and definite plan he made progress through the 
various stages into which his study had been marked out. 
From the knowledge and experience of the past thus brought 
to him he acquired a foundation on which he was to “prac- 
tise” his profession, yet his ultimate value, if not his success in 
his profession, rested not on his academic attainments but on 
his ability to learn, to adapt and to benefit from his own ex- 
perience. The longer he lived the more surely would his ideas 
become novel, the more certainly would the trial and test of 
his practising become effective. Such faithful observation 
has been and must ever continue to be of the utmost value to 
Medicine, but progress by such means is obviously slow and in- 
evitably precarious. 

With the search for knowledge there has arisen the vast 
study of scientific medicine, and in such study it has become 
apparent that the whole fabric of Medicine rests on founda- 
tions whose stability must be surveyed unceasingly that their 
structure be adequate. The study of “‘vitamines” is a study 
of these very foundations. The spread of knowledge has been 
vast, too vast for one mind to follow, yet it has not been con- 
fused or undirected, and with all the complexity there has been 
much simplification. Old-time text-books are rich in vivid 
descriptions of classical diseases whose importance now lies 
solely in their rarity, for the strategy of medicine is in es- 
sence defensive, the aim is preservation of health, not restora- 
tion, prevention rather than cure. 

Hopkins has well expressed it that “in his own nutrition 
man’s experience has been—needless to say—conterminous 
with his own existence”; that in face of such experience it 
might seem the rodle of Science would be to explain the lines 
along which nutrition has been thus empirically directed. It is 
to be shown, however, that by the discovery of vitamines Sci- 
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ence has pointed out to Experience a danger in her path and so 
has done much to lessen the bitterness of her laboured journey. 

Our study takes us into the vast field of Preventive Medi- 
cine, into a region whereof, as we shall see, there is much tra- 
ditional legend, a region as yet imperfectly explored. It is 
unfortunately true that in its course the recent war was pos- 
sible only because of medical science, but unlike many of its 
sisters that science gained much from the tragedy and horrors 
with which humanity was afflicted. The activities of men 
were no longer free but strained and directed, conditions of liv- 
ing were unnatural and restricted, and only too truly Medicine 
was enriched by a plenitude of human material—a basis of 
study from which her resources could be extended. It is cer- 
tain that just such misery permitted the advance of our con- 
cept of these substances we have come to know as vitamines. 

Man in the wisdom of his experience has made full use of 
the bounties of nature for his dietary, and in that fulness has 
provided safely for his needs. Individual failures are com- 
monplace in medical practice, but only recently has the pro- 
fession realized how widespread and serious are the conse- 
quences of shortcomings in diet even when these do not at- 
tain the degree of definite failure. Nature is not lavish with 
equal hand throughout the world, and it has long been real- 
ized that where she failed in her generosity the struggle for 
existence was apt to end in disaster. The tragedies of long 
sea voyages and the ghastly associations of exploring expedi- 
tions were long since, and rightly as we now know, ascribed to 
some fault in the food available. From early times scurvy has 
been so explained, and, by constant test with this conviction 
in mind, experience eventually guided man to avoid the dan- 
ger. 

Disease is definitely disturbance, and it has been pointed 
out how constantly, in elucidating cause, search has been di- 
rected to the identification of some positive, some intruding 
agency. That cause might have a negative sign, that disease 
might be due to the absence or even a shortage of something 
man requires, has been but slowly recognized. It is no longer 
doubted that such a lack or failure in supply may determine 
disease, and in dealing with ‘“‘vitamines” we are dealing with 
a number of “somethings” essential to the good health of every 
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individual. Neglect in provision of these has the inevitable 
penalty of ill health, disease or death. 

In the full-grown adult food is necessary mainly to pro- 
vide energy for the activity which is the essence of his living. 
To a less extent also food is necessary to make good to his tis- 
sues the wear and tear which such activity involves—for his 
“maintenance” as it is put. In the growing child and in the 
developing embryo the needs are augmented. Growth is mani- 
fested by addition to substance, and from his food the child 
must obtain the materials wherewith to build. Food there- 
fore is an essential factor in growth. 

The food requirements for growth and for maintenance 
have been fully established. They have been worked out for 
the growing child and for the adult. In the latter case the 
demand must vary with the energy he expends, which, in turn, 
depends on the nature of his work. Countless experiments 
have fixed these standards not only quantitatively but also 
qualitatively. It is known that chemically, there are four fun- 
damental principles of foodstuffs whose provision in proper 
quantity and in proper proportion to each other can alone sat- 
isfy these requirements. The four essential constituents are 
protein, carbohydrate, fat and certain inorganic salts. 

With the progress of biochemistry it has been necessary 
to review the earlier experiments on which this doctrine of 
nutrition has rested so firmly. To the modern biochemist, the 
protein of the earlier experimenters is a crude substance. 
Protein of present day chemistry is not crude, it is freed from 
attached impurities, it is “pure protein.” If now these essen- 
tial basal principles be purified and used in quantity and pro- 
portion as the established standards dictated, the dietary fails 
miserably for growth or maintenance. With such a diet 
growth ceases, and even fully developed animals “go to 
ground.” Apparently in the impurity of the principles there 
existed some factor of vital importance to growth and to main- 
tenance. To this factor widespread attention has been direct- 
ed, and extensive investigation has established that there are 
in reality several factors without which a dietary ample in 
amount and correctly proportioned is inadequate in quality. 
These factors are known as “‘vitamines” or, alternatively, ‘‘ac- 
cessory food factors.” 
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Of the nature of vitamines little satisfactory is known, 
nor can it be stated what influence or effect, what chemical 
action so vital they have within the body. They themselves 
have yet to be isolated from impurities. What is of impor- 
tance with regard to them, however, is a knowledge of their 
existence, their distribution in nature, and the effects which 
their absence from the diet of man is likely to have. 

Two facts stand out. In the first place it appears that the 
actual quantities of these factors involved in adequate nutri- 
tion are extremely small. Since vitamines have not yet been 
purified it is impossible to state an actual value for the 
amount required in the dietary. To convert a vitamine-free 
and therefore inadequate diet into an adequate one it is suffi- 
cient to add a quantity of foodstuff known to contain vitamine. 
The quantity of foodstuff which must be added to correct the 
deficiency may be so small that as far as basal constituents are 
concerned its contribution is quite negligible. Yet that seem- 
ingly insignificant addition contains sufficient accessory factors 
to make a very material alteration in the value of the whole 
diet. 

In the second-place it is apparently beyond the powers of 
the animal body to manufacture vitamines. They are pro- 
ducts of plant life, and on plants man, like other animals, is 
ultimately and absolutely dependent. 

Fortunately, however, whatever be their mode of action 
in the body, these accessory factors are not destroyed in the 
activity they promote therein. Acquired in quantity by her- 
bivores, they remain available in the tissues of these animals, 
and in fact an important supply is obtained by man not from 
plant life directly but by the appropriation at second hand of 
the vitamines which such animals had obtained in their feed- 
ing. 

Investigation of these factors has proceeded roughly along 
two lines—sociological and experimental. In certain countries 
or regions there occur definite clinical conditions or diseases 
which elsewhere are non-existent or extremely rare. It seemed 
probable that in seeking out the reason for such distribution 
of diseases considerable help might be obtained from an inves- 
tigation of the features which these affected countries had in 
common. In certain diseases climatic conditions, for example, 
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were suspected and it became customary to dump these par- 
ticular cases in the non-committal repository of “tropical dis- 
eases.”” Yet other lands equally affected by tropical conditions 
did not suffer from the particular diseases. Observation was 
undoubtedly of the utmost value in a search such as this, and 
by its means it eventually became clear that, in addition to the 
disease, the countries involved had another feature in com- 
mon. The diet in all was alike. Accordingly the disease came 
to be identified with countries in which a particular type of 
diet prevailed. In such affected countries there has been pro- 
vided unwittingly an abundance of clinical material in which 
research has been able firmly to establish the important role 
of vitamines. So, too, in exceptional conditions of living, espe- 
cially when they involve restrictions in food supply, there are 
apt to occur particular types of disease, types which are rare 
under ordinary conditions. The war provided an unlooked for 
opportunity for study, though it must be admitted that know- 
ledge had already reached a stage which made possible the 
control of these conditions. The story of Kut is sufficiently 
convincing, and the appalling condition of life in Vienna at the 
present moment is an impressive indication of an imperfect 
and ill-managed food supply. 

Man has been unconsciously experimenting on himself for 
ages, but it is obviously undesirable to continue investigation 
on these lines. Recourse has therefore been had to experi- 
mentation on animals, and it is well for us that they respond 
much as man himself does to the imposition of such restric- 
tions and imperfections in dietary. By adjusting the restric- 
tions, or aS we may put it, by removing vitamines from the 
food of the animal, it is possible to produce conditions of dis- 
ease similar to, if not identical with, conditions found in man 
whose diet is in like nature imperfect. Objections have been 
raised against transferring such experimental results to the 
human subject, but there are numerous considerations which 
lighten materially the weight of this criticism. 

There are at least several diseases due to failure partial 
or complete of one or other of the vitamines. These diseases 
are known as “deficiency diseases.” In connexion with them 
experimentation has brought to light the striking fact that 
different types of animals are not alike in their susceptibility 
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to vitamine lack. By selection of an appropriate type, how- 
ever, it has been found possible to reproduce in the lower ani- 
mals the features of all these human ailments known at pres- 
ent as Deficiency diseases. 

The term ‘“‘vitamine” introduced by Funk has been much 
criticised. As at present interpreted it is not descriptive but 
simply a provisional and convenient label for a number of un- 
known substances whose presence in their food is essential to 
the continued welfare of animals. At least three substances 
differing in their distribution, their properties and their pro- 
tective powers are included under the designation “‘vitamines.” 
Following an American suggestion, these three are distin- 
guished in consideration of their particular properties as (1) 
Fat soluble A, (2) Water soluble B, (83) Water soluble C. The 
two first mentioned are absolutely essential to the diet which 
is to provide for growth and maintenance. The position of the 
last mentioned is not so definite, and it is perhaps advisable to 
consider them separately. 


Water soluble B. 


Amongst those diseases which from their incidence are 
known as Tropical diseases is one beri-beri, which is, or was, 
common among certain communities, notably in Japan, the 
Philippine Islands, Dutch Indies and the Malay Peninsula. The 
symptoms of the disease vary, but an outstanding feature is 
a condition of paralysis dependent on a peripheral neuritis. 
The mortality is high. Amongst these peoples there is the 
common factor that rice forms the staple diet, and it is long 
since the disease was described as one of rice eating countries. 
Important observations were made by a Dutch physician, 
Eijkman, who was in charge of prisons in Java, where the 
disease was common. The point which struck him was that 
the prisons were not uniformly affected. In certain jails there 
were few cases, in others seventy per cent. of the population 
were suffering. The dietary in all seemed similar, predomi- 
nantly rice, but a varying factor was noticeable in the charac- 
ter of the rice supplied. In certain prisons the rice was prac- 
tically intact in that the husk had not been removed by undue 
milling. In such institutions beri-beri was rare. Those pris- 
ons which provided the bulk of the disease were prisons in 
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which the preparation, the milling of the rice, had been care- 
fully and effectively carried out. In the same direction there 
pointed the observation in Japan that the introduction of the 
modern and more perfect milling machinery of western coun- 
tries was followed by an increase of beri-beri. Conversely, 
countries where (even with rice the staple diet) beri-beri was 
infrequent, were notably those in which little attention was 
paid to the milling. 

The milling of rice (or the “polishing,” as it is loosely 
called) results in the removal of certain parts of the grain 
and, it is evident, the removal also of important properties. 
The assumption is that these properties—of preventing the 
polyneuritis—are properties of the part removed, of the “pol- 
ishings.” Fortunately for research Kijkman had noted that in 
the affected prisons the poultry developed symptoms strik- 
ingly reminiscent of those in his human patients. Most of the 
work of research has accordingly been done on poultry and 
pigeons. Birds fed solely on polished rice inevitably develop 
avian polyneuritis, a condition which is accepted as the equiva- 
lent of human beri-beri. Further examination showed that 
birds so suffering could be cured with surprising rapidity if 
their diet were changed to one of the whole (unmilled) rice. 

Still further it was shown that the cure is equally success- 
ful if to the polished rice of the diet there be added even a small 
amount of the polishings removed in the milling. Provided 
such polishings, either added or in the unmilled grain, be 
present in the diet, neuritis will not develop. It is recognized, 
therefore, that the polishings contain a vitamine which will 
prevent the onset of avian polyneuritis and of its equivalent, 
human beri-beri. This vitamine is accordingly referred to as 
the ‘“Anti-neuritic factor,” and has been identified on various 
grounds with water soluble B. Still another name is 
applied to this same vitamine—‘“water soluble growth fac- 
tor’’—to indicate its importance in the dietary of the growing 
animal. If care be taken to exclude it from the food in early 
life, growth immediately ceases and there is generally indica- 
tion of disturbance in the nervous system during the short 
time the young animal survives. 

The ease with which the polyneuritis can be determined 
and the certainty with which restoration of the vitamine will 
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effect a cure have furnished the means whereby it is possible 
not only to identify foodstuffs which contain the factor but to 
estimate in a comparative way the extent to which any par- 
ticular foodstuff contains them. The quantitative valuation of 
foodstuffs in vitamine content has also been worked out in the 
direction of estimating the capacity which any foodstuff has 
in preventing (i.e. the amount of it required to prevent) the 
onset of symptoms following a dietary otherwise deficient in 
the factor. 


The principal sources of this factor are the seeds of plants. 
and the eggs of birds, though it exists widespread in natural 
foodstuffs. The cereals and pulses are perhaps the chief sup- 
ply of man. In the cereals, as has emerged, the factor exists 
in the part removed in milling, particularly in the embryo or 
germ and in the bran (pericarp and aleurone layer). It is ap- 
parent therefore that as a source of supply, our highly fin- 
ished white flour is as defective as it is attractive, and that we 
are saved from disaster simply by our discrimination in mak- 
ing good our requirements from other sources. In the Meso- 
potamian campaign, beri-beri occurred only in British troops. 
It was absent from the Indian contingent, in whose dietary 
vitamine-rich pulses and flour made from whole wheat were in- 
cluded. Again, beri-beri disappeared from Kut during the 
siege, when failure of supplies necessitated the substitution of 
a coarse germ-containing flour for the high-grade white flour. 


Yeast is rich in the vitamine, a fact which was put to 
valuable practical use during the war, and it is interesting to 
know that yeast is found to be the basis of many of the soup 
cubes now on the market. As an emergency provision eggs in 
the dried form are of great value, and so far as can be made 
out retain the full property of the fresh article. 


It may be mentioned that milk, its derivatives, and meat 
are singularly deficient in factor B. 


The liberal distribution in Nature of these factors ensures 
that the varied diet of civilized countries is an efficient and 
protective diet. There remains the fact, however, that except 
amongst food faddists and those unfortunates whose physical 
disabilities have necessitated attention to their daily menu, the 
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dietary is not determined by any academic standard, but is 
directed by choice or by the limitations of the family purse. 
In both the aim generally is to secure that which is or can be 
made most appetizing. Herein success depends on the method 
of preparation, and as all forms of cooking involve changes 
in the fresh foodstuff it is important to ascertain to what ex- 
tent vitamines withstand or resist these changes, and to what 
extent therefore they are available in the cooked food. Flour, 
for example, may contain abundance of the factor, but the 
manufacture of bread therefrom involves exposure to a high 
temperature for a length of time. 

It would appear that the anti-neuritic factor has reason- 
ably high resistance, that for example it is destroyed only very 
slowly at a temperature of 100°C. Bread should thus retain 
the protective properties of the flour from which it is made. 
At temperatures over 100°C the vitamine loss becomes appre- 
ciable, and foods prepared at higher temperatures should be 
suspected of vitamine deficiency. Canned foods are thus of 
little value as sources of the factor. That prolonged desicca- 
tion is not injurious to the vitamine is evidenced by the high 
protective value of dried peas and lentils. 

The designation “growth factor’? reminds us of the ex- 
treme importance of an adequate supply to the infant and 
growing child. Infant feeding, which should be so simple be- 
cause natural, is in practice only too commonly a vexing prob- 
lem. Here we must be content in insisting on a liberal provi- 
sion of vitamines. The perfect food of the infant is the milk 
of the mother. That milk is adequate in all respects. We have 
pointed out, however, that the mother does not, cannot manu- 
facture vitamines. She must acquire them ready-made in her 
diet, and inasmuch as she must sacrifice part of her own sup- 
ply in the milk for her child, it is apparent that for her milk 
to be the perfect food she must maintain with great care or, 
better, enhance her own provision throughout pregnancy and 
the nursing term. 

All other forms of infant feeding are artificial, but as the 
question of vitamine-content is more pressing in the case of the 
factor fat soluble A, we may defer consideration of artificial 
foods for the moment. 
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Fat Soluble A. 

We might now assume that for growth and maintenance 
an adequate diet will consist of the purified basal constituents 
in proportioned quantities and suitable amount, with the addi- 
tion of the accessory factor B. Experiment confirms this, but 
with a very important qualification. It has become abundantly 
evident that in stating the basal principles of the adequate 
diet, ‘fat’ is too wide a term to employ. With certain fats the 
diet is adequate: with other fats it is not. It is therefore 
necessary to stipulate ‘‘suitable fat’ as one of the basal con- 
stituents. 

Fats of animal origin, with the notable exception of lard, 
are ‘suitable’ fats. If, however, as the fat representative of 
the basal dietary lard or vegetable fat be used, the diet is no 
longer adequate and the animal suffers. They are therefore 
not ‘‘suitable.” Despite the facts that they are utilized by the 
animal and that they are capable of supplying its energy de- 
mands they are apparently lacking in that essential which 
means suitability. 


A diet adequate in other respects is quite inadequate so 
long as such fats constitute the fat portion, but it can quite 
readily be made adequate. The addition of a very small quan- 
tity of milk—a quantity quite insufficient to make any appre- 
ciable contribution to the basal principles—will render the diet 
adequate and growth will proceed. Milk apparently supplies 
the missing essential. Careful investigation has failed, how- 
ever, to identify that essential with any of the known constitu- 
ents of milk. The assumption is therefore that milk (and the 
same applies to animal fats, lard excepted) contains a vita- 
mine which is essential to growth and maintenance. This 
vitamine is associated with the fat of the milk and is known 
as fat soluble A. 

There are thus two vitamines to be identified with the 
continuance of good health—factor B and factor A. If a diet 
lack both of these factors the animal dies rapidly with all the 
symptoms due to lack of the former. If factor B is provided 
and factor A denied the results are equally fatal, though the 
course is strikingly different. One important point of differ- 
ence is that when B is deficient symptoms develop with great 
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rapidity, whereas with shortage solely of A a much longer 
time elapses till ill-health is evident, so much longer in fact, 
that when both A and B are absent the animal has died from 
B deficiency before any evidence of A deficiency is apparent. 
The delay in the case of factor A is taken to mean that the ani- 
mal can store away such fat soluble factor as it does not imme- 
diately require, and has therefore a reserve depot. Failure 
of supply will thus come only when the reserve is exhausted. 
Conversely, no supply of water soluble B is laid up, and its de- 
ficiency will be at once felt. 

In examples of fat soluble A deficiency uncomplicated by 
lack of water soluble B, exhaustion of its own stock is followed 
in the animal by arrest of growth. There is also an extreme 
liability to bacterial infection, particularly of the conjunc- 
tivae. For these conditions restortion of the missing vita- 
mine provides an effective remedy. In the full-grown animal 
with an ample reserve stock, prolonged starvation from the 
factor is necessary to produce these results. Accordingly it 
is to the growing period of life that we should mainly look for 
indications of deficiency results in man. 

Fat soluble A may readily be obtained from the green 
leaves of plants and from the embryo of many seeds. In the 
latter situation it is not associated with the fat, and there- 
fore would not be present in the vegetable oils obtained from 
such seeds. The main supply of man is from butter and from 
egg yolk, though it seems probable that his daily intake of 
fleshy food would of itself furnish an ample amount. Green 
vegetables such as cabbage, lettuce and spinach are rich in the 
factor. Cod liver oil is one of the most valuable sources, and 
it is a striking fact, as Hopkins points out, that experience has 
long dictated for the nourishing diet so necessary in exhaust- 
ing diseases like tuberculosis the use of vitamine-rich food- 
stuffs, such as butter, cream, cod-liver oil and so on. In 
assessing the value of butter substitutes, stress must be laid 
on their vitamine content since butter itself is such an impor- 
tant source. Much of the margarine that has been placed on 
the market is derived from vegetable oils, is therefore almost 
destitute of vitamine, and is in that respect a poor substitute. 
For the adult, as we have seen, such substitution is not likely 
to be of any moment, but it is not justifiable in the case of the 
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nursing mother or the child whose whole source of the factor 
may thus be denied. 

There is not as yet sufficient evidence definitely to identify 
any particular clinical condition as the result of a deficient 
supply of fat soluble A. There is steadily accumulating, how- 
ever, a mass of experimental and other evidence pointing to an 
important and far-reaching association between the factor and 
one of the common disturbances of early life. Rickets is a 
disease very patently of childhood—of the period of growth. 
The disease of itself is not fatal, but almost inevitably it leaves 
marks which deform and permanently label the individual. 
Moreover, in its course it renders the child particularly sus- 
ceptible to a multitude of other conditions, most of them dan- 
gerous and many fatal. In the popular mind the disease car- 
ries with it a stigma, a reproach of improper care or poverty 
of circumstance, and it requires no little daring for a physi- 
cian to suggest the diagnosis in a well-to-do family. Yet in 
such circles it does occur. There is no doubt that a variety of 
factors can with satisfactory backing be accounted sharehold- 
ers in the causation of rickets—insufficient sunlight, lack of 
exercise, unhygienic surroundings—but we are here concerned 
only with the indefinite generalization of “bad feeding,’ which 
is invariably included amongst them. The routine assault of 
treatment on the bad feeding has always meant a liberal pro- 
vision of fatty foods and the administration of cod-liver oil. 
These foodstuffs, as we have seen, are precisely those in which 
fat soluble A is most abundant, and there has arisen therefore 
a strong belief that deficiency of this vitamine is the casual 
factor so long obscured in the generalization “bad feeding.” It 
is apparent from current controversy that such a view is far 
from accepted, and it is certainly probable that a defective 
diet (say improperly proportioned in its basal constitu- 
ents) may have a profound effect on nutrition apart alto- 
gether from its vitamine content. With the weight of evi- 
dence, however, it is difficult to ignore the importance of ad- 
vancing the idea that rickets is in great part a deficiency dis- 
ease. Further there is considerable evidence that the vitamine 
whose absence permits the onset of the disease is the factor 
A, and in point of fact it is commonly referred to as the “anti- 
rachitic factor.” 
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Experimental work based on this concept has yielded re- 
sults of great value. Puppies fed on diets free from fat sol- 
uble A readily develop bone changes characteristic of rickets. 
There is little difficulty in designing a diet which will certainly 
induce rickets in these animals. Let there be added to such a 
diet almost trivial amounts of any foodstuff rich in factor A, 
and as surely will signs of rickets fail to appear. Thus, small 
quantities of milk, butter or cod-liver oil will adequately pro- 
tect the animal, and conversely, as we should expect, quanti- 
ties of vegetable oils will not succeed in averting the disease. 

Such research on the causation of rickets has opened up 
another pressing problem of the growing period. Developing 
bone has not the inflexibility, the rigidity of the adult frame- 
work, but as development proceeds this characteristic is added 
to it by the impregnation with lime salts on an orderly and 
definite plan. In rickety children this state of ossification is 
imperfect and long delayed so that the “bones” exposed to 
strains and weights are unable in their unhardened state to 
withstand distortion. When in the end the development is 
completed by the incorporation of calcium salts the rigid bones 
perpetuate the malformations of the earlier stage. All this 
trouble arises not from an absence of lime salts but from an 
inherent inability to utilize at the proper time those avail- 
able. Closely allied to bone and equally dependent on fitting 
association with lime salts are the teeth. In rickets these, too, 
are defective. They are badly set and poorly protected by en- 
amel. Precisely the same thing happens in puppies on the 
ricket-producing diet. 

Thus while it seems certain that the condition of the 
teeth in rickets is simply part of the symptom-complex of that 
disease, it is impossible to avoid conjecturing that defective 
teeth without rachitic associations may be the result of a 
similar vitamine deficiency, perhaps of a lesser degree. 

The breast-fed infant which develops rickets, is the vic- 
tim of an insufficient supply of vitamine A, and the obvious 
assumption is that the mother has signally failed to maintain 
a supply adequate for herself and her child. In artificial feed- 
ing, especially in view of the prominence attained by so many 
proprietary foods, it is important to know to what extent 
these articles are providing the essential factor. Everything 
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depends on the composition of the foods and the methods of 
preparation both commercial and domestic to which they are 
subjected. 

Untreated cow’s milk appears an adequate source of the 
factor, but, apart from other objections, there is the difficulty 
that such whole milk is not readily digested by the infant. 
Some modification (such as dilution) is generally required, 
and the important point is to ensure that such modification . 
does not endanger the vitamine supply. Any such risk should 
be avoided by restoring a supply of the factor from some 
known source. 

The British Committee in its war recommendations ad- 
vanced for the nursing mother and her child the right to avail- 
able cream, and persistently emphasized the inadequacy of 
vegetable oils as a substitute therefor. 

Ordinary methods of cooking have little destructive ef- 
fect on the vitamine. Neither do the processes of condensing 
or of drying milk remove the protective factor, but the result- 
ing products will contain the factor only if the original milk 
from which they are derived was itself rich in the factor. Con- 
densed milk manufactured from skimmed milk, as some is, 
has little or no anti-rachitic factor. Of proprietary foods in 
general the criticism is made that the ‘‘majority are seriously 
deficient in the fat soluble factor,” even if they are efficient in 
other respects. So far as the mother is concerned, green 
vegetables are always available as a source, while for the in- 
fant the vegetable itself may be replaced by the juice which 
can be expressed from it. Even after the vegetable is steamed, 
the juice is still protective. 


Water Soluble C. 


The existence of a third accessory food factor is now ad- 
mitted. To its presence is due our immunity from scurvy, 
and in consequence it is commonly termed the “anti-scorbutic 
factor.” 

Despite the antiquity of scurvy, the descriptive accounts 
of its ravages and the early recognition of its association with 
a shortage of fresh vegetables, evidence of this factor has 
lagged behind that of the other two. This is due presumably 
to the fact that most of the animals used experimentally are 
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not susceptible to scurvy. Provided factors A and B are pres- 
ent in their diet they remain unaffected by the complete with- 
drawal of the anti-scorbutic factor. Guinea-pigs, however, 
suffer from a severe and fatal type of scurvy which can readi- 
ly be provoked in them by appropriate dieting. The stories 
of early travels and navigation are rich in vivid accounts of 
the inevitable scourge, and many of them are records of well- 
judged experimentation on the human material so unfortu- 
nately provided. These “researches” were more or less em- 
pirical, but they achieved important results. Early in the 
eighteenth century it was clearly written that ‘a total absti- 
nence from fresh vegetable food and greens . . ._ is alone 
the true primary cause of the disease.” It became customary 
to apply this knowledge in the arrangement of supplies for sea 
voyages and expeditions, and by the simple if exhausting pro- 
cess of trial, certain foodstuffs were invariably included as spe- 
cifics against scurvy. 

Despite the absence of the disease in our times, it would 
seem, as Hess has pointed out, that a considerable number of 
the population are never far removed from the border line 
of scurvy, and that slight disturbances in the food supply may 
readily determine an outbreak. Thus on more than one occé- 
sion an epidemic has been associated with failure of the potato 
crop, and the restrictions of the war dietary readily supplied 
soil for the growth of the disease. The persistence of infantile 
scurvy even in these days shows clearly that for the first year 
of life the infant is still closer to the border line. One point 
seems certain with regard to the production of scurvy, that its 
onset does not immediately follow deprivation of the vitamine, 
but that there is an appreciable delay till signs of ill-health 
are apparent. The word “apparent” is rather an important 
reservation, however. 

Animal experimentation to establish the value of differ- 
ent foodstuffs as protective agents shows clearly that the im- 
portant sources of the factor are green vegetables, tubers, 
roots and fruits. “Lime juice” is the classical anti-scorbutic 
of empirical treatment, and precisely for that reason has had 
its days of disappointment and discredit. At least one expedi- 
tion has suffered from disease while relying on lime juice for 
protection, and it has taken some time to realize wherein lay 
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the apparent uncertainty in its efficacy. It subsequently 
transpired that the lime juice whose extraordinary powers of 
protection first attracted attention was in reality lemon and 
not lime juice. It was of Mediterranean origin, and was un- 
failingly successful as an anti-scorbutic, as the medical history 
of the Navy plainly shows. Apparently the early idea was 
that the protection was in some way due to the acidity, so that 
little attention was paid to the substitution of West Indian 
limes for the Mediterranean lemon. Persistent uncertainty 
in the results with such juice led to a review of the whole situ- 
ation, and ultimately to the restoration of the eastern product 
in the Navy. The whole unfortunate episode is now clearly 
understood in the light of recent investigations. Lime juice 
as a source of the factor is vastly inferior to lemon juice, and 
the protective principle is not associated with the acids nor 
is it destroyed if these acids be neutralized. Orange juice is 
just as valuable as lemon juice, and the juice obtainable from 
Swedes is almost as potent. In fact the natural order of 
Cruciferae (which includes Swedes and cabbage) stands high 
as a source of the vitamine. So, too, do the potato and onion. 
The position of meat is much lower in the scale than the 
foodstuffs mentioned above, but it seems clear that a plentiful 
supply of meat provided complete protection to at least one 
expedition. Milk also seems to afford protection, though its 
actual value is disappointingly low. In any case, the breast- 
fed infant is dependent on the liberality with which the mother 
maintains her own supply. In the case of the artificially fed 
infant the original poverty of the substitute for the milk is 
undoubtedly increased by the various methods of prepara- 
tion. The point is still controversial, but it would seem rea- 
sonable that when artificial feeding is adopted the precaution 
should be taken of reinforcing the anti-scorbutic principle in 
the diet from some known source. Orange, lemon or Swede 
juice are all available. The infant is apt to be intolerant of 
the acidity, but that objection can be removed by neutraliza- 
tion without in any way disturbing the anti-scorbutic value. 
Unfortunately the factor C is particularly sensitive to any 
interference, such as preservation or cooking. Salads nat- 
urally preserve the vitamine in the full value of the vegetable 
content, but to a greater extent vegetables appear in our diet- 
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ary in cooked form. It must be admitted that all forms of 
cooking result in a steady deterioration of the amount of the 
factor, and that the extent of loss of the factor is determined 
not only by the height of the temperature employed but by 
the duration of the cooking process. Thus prolonged simmer- 
ing is as destructive as a brief boiling; in fact, the shorter and 
more energetic method is less likely to deplete the content. It 
was on such grounds that the haybox mode of cooking, and 
the stereotyped stew of army life were so strongly criticised. 
For cooking on a large scale there is much to be said for the 
stew, but it is precisely in such circumstances (institutions, 
camps, etc.) that alternative provision of protective factors is 
apt to be lacking, and during the war one or two out- 
breaks of scurvy were almost certainly due to such a combi- 
nation of conditions. The method suggested to overcome the 
difficulty was to cook the vegetables and the meat separately 
so that there would be no unduly prolonged exposure to heat of 
the anti-scorbutic factor. 

Milk which has been heated or boiled has certainly suf- 
fered a loss to some. extent of its protective power. 

The preservation of the anti-scorbutic factor in conve- 
nient form is obviously a problem of the greatest moment. 
Practically all the foodstuffs rich in it are extremely perish- 
able, and while modern sea voyages are little likely to be so 
protracted or uninterrupted as to court the danger of scurvy, 
there remains the difficulty of providing a lasting supply of 
the factor for expeditions. During the war the maintenance 
of large armies in isolated theatres of war gave rise to great 
anxiety, particularly, as in expeditions too, the difficulties and 
limitations of transport had to be met. Lemon juice may so 
be prepared as long to retain its active properties. The effi- 
cacy of refrigeration is at present under criticism, and certain 
it is that frozen meat has a value lower than the already poor 
one of the fresh food. Canned and preserved meats are value- 
less. 

It would be exceedingly fortunate if dried vegetables were 
to retain the properties of the fresh foodstuff. They would 
provide a convenient means of storing large quantities without 
unduly taxing transport, or accommodation. In the process of 
drying, however, vegetables lose all their anti-scorbutic prin- 
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ciple, and it is to be feared that much of the organization to 
provide “fresh” vegetables to our Fleet and our prisoners in 
Germany was misdirected. 

Research has succeeded, however, in re-establishing the 
value of dried foodstuffs by the discovery that the factor is 
produced during the germination of seeds. Such materials as. 
dried peas and lentils are devoid of protective principle. If, 
however, germination be induced, as it readily can be, these 
foodstuffs become progressively richer by the development of 
the factor till in the fully germinated seed the vitamine con- 
tent is of a very high order. 

In the early records of scurvy mention is made from time 
to time of the high protective value of fermented liquors made 
from germinated seeds. The “improvements’ ’in modern brew- 
ing have not maintained this feature of the early malt liquors, 
so that in this, as in other respects, the glory has departed from 
beer. 

Adequate vitamine supply does not necessarily mean good 
health. Vitamine starvation certainly means disease, but 
what of vitamine deficiency short of actual starvation? To. 
arrest the deficiency disease, restoration of the vitamine must 
be ample in amount, small though that quantity be. Even 
though we are working with small terms, it is possible in the 
case of the different foodstuffs to arrive at a definite dosage 
which just succeeds in arresting or in preventing the threat- 
ened disease. By employing ‘this amount in the diet, the ani- 
mal will fail to show definite ill health on account of vitamine 
lack, but the point which is to be made is that it is extremely 
probable, working so near the margin of safety, that the 
health of the animal is only apparent and that though we 
may not detect it the condition of the animal, its powers of 
resistance and so on are not at the normal level. As a matter 
of fact slight disturbances do commonly occur in the animal. 
It becomes susceptible to particular diseases, shows lowered 
resistance and other indefinite features which we convention- 
ally refer to as indications of being “off colour.” The sugges- 
tion is that these conditions may as truly be the result of vita-. 
mine shortage as is the deficiency disease, and that the differ- 
ence is solely one of degree. 
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The recognition of vitamines has done a deal to clear the 
atmosphere of medical aetiology, but the study has barely 
begun, and its possibilities are extensive. Doubtless as in 
other developing branches of investigation, vitamines wil] 
have to bear a burden of misdirected activity and will be sad- 
dled with manifold responsibilities by unstable enthusiasts. 
There is one direction, however, in which speculation seems 
legitimate. 

The transition from health to disease is not a sudden step. 
Just as in each disease there are particular complications 
which are frequent and are to be guarded against, so, to argue 
back, might not the disease itself in turn be but a predictable 
complication of a preceding condition, if not of disease, at all 
events of derangement of health? It has been pointed out that 
in rickets it is reasonably safe to forecast defective dentition. 
It is now suggested that the notoriously bad teeth of present 
‘day civilization may be the indication of a persistent defect 
invitamine supply, not a failure. With failure, the dental con- 
dition would become submerged as but one of the widespread 
stigmata of rickets. 

Again in the case of the anti-neuritic factor, McCarrison’s 
painstaking work on monkeys has shown clearly that so far as 
these animals are concerned the polyneuritis must be regarded 
as a late and extreme condition due to a grossly inadequate 
provision of factor B. Translating his work to man, as it 
seems justifiable to do, it is apparent that of greater impor- 
tance than absence of vitamine B with its consequent and de- 
clared beri-beri, is a persistent deficiency of lesser degree, 
with its less striking ill-health, wasting and slow dissolution. 
Many of the gastro-intestinal conditions with their hideous 
evidences of malnutrition so common in our Eastern armies 
and in prison camps are in McCarrison’s view the result of 
diets ill-balanced and deficient to a certain degree in the essen- 
tial accessory factor. 

There are amongst us those who from year to year are 
never well and rarely satisfactorily ill. They carry with them 
through life a perfect arsenal of drugs and prescriptions. 
They are generous supporters of any ‘“‘new treatment,” par- 
ticularly if it has tagged to it a system of dieting. These 
are dwellers, many of them at least, in the region between 
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health and disease, and may it not be that we have failed to 
write them down as victims of deficiency merely because they 
do not cross the boundary into the certainty? 

The stage has not yet been reached in which “deficiency” 
has been impressed to fill up the missing pages in aetiology. 
There are places, however, in which we must gratefully per- 
mit its entry, and there is reason for much hope of further 
help in our knowledge of disease from the continued study. 


G. SPENCER MELVIN. 
Queen’s University. 
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THE BY-PRODUCTS OF DEMOCRACY.* 





HE Literary and Scientific Society has fallen on evil days. 

Democracy has made gigantic strides since these Liter- 

ary Societies were founded in our Universities, and further- 

more—though this has not always and everywhere attended 

advancing democracy—women’s rights have progressed and 
have brought women to the Universities. 

These and other forces have made a very marked im- 
provement in the behaviour and character of our Literary 
and Scientific Society and of all other students, but nothing 
in this mixed world is unmixed, and moral advance may be 
accompanied by a certain measure of intellectual apathy and 
indifference, and I think that this has happened and has inter- 
fered with the prosperity and popularity of your Society. Not 
by a mere accident, of course, but by reason of forces almost 
inevitable in their tendencies and at any rate very hard to 
elude. 

For what is democracy? I do not mean so much in its 
political sense of one man, one vote, one vote one value, the 
counting of noses instead of heads and the like: all this is 
democracy ; but it is not of so much interest or importance as 
the moral and intellectual features of democracy. What is 
democracy, then? It is—I speak after the manner of Plato— 
democracy is just the government of human nature; demo- 
cracy means just raw, crude, undeveloped, unmodified virgin 
human nature sitting in the seat where it ought not—according 
to Plato—and wielding the sceptre of sovereignty and wisdom, 
the sceptre which properly belongs to a wise sovereign or to 
a crowned philosopher. 

Democracy in short is not primarily a form of govern- 
ment, it is a variety of human nature and the most natural 
and common variety: moods and moodiness. Aristocracy, on 
the other hand, means the authority of the best, of the best 


-man (or men) or of the best mood; it implies authority, rever- 


ence, subordination, control: it involves a hierarchy, as the 


*Address delivered to the Literary and Scientific Society of Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. 
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phrase is, a graduated system and scale of power and office. 
Aristocracy means then virtue, system, law and order in life; 
democracy means that natural anarchy, in which most of us 
live, indulging each fancy, whim, desire, and element of our 
nature, which is for the moment uppermost and _ insistent. 
The democrat is not interested necessarily in getting his name 
on the register, and cancelling the vote of some one else better 
or worse or about the same as himself as our political demo- 
crats are; he is rather the amiable, susceptible, impressionable 
person who is by turns hedonist and moralist, militarist and 
pacifist, teetotaller and winebibber, secularist and sectarian, 
humanist-and scientist, etc. etc. He is just what every man 
is who has not yet a religion and a system and a science of 
life, but goes as he pleases; who is just free and anarchic, and 
picturesque, and complacent, and casual, and light-hearted: 
who is out for a good time. But if this be democracy, why 
is it unfavourable to high standards of intellect and intelli- 
gence? Well, just because as much study is a weariness of 
the flesh to philosophers, even to the author of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, so all study is a weariness of the flesh to the man 
in the store, the normal man—the unregenerate sinner, to use 
other terms, which are quite out of fashion, which have not 
been in vogue, in fact, since yesterday morning, but which 
still represent fact and truth. As Socrates mildly observed—to 
some sophist who was scoffing at him for singing the same old 
saws, songs and sermons to the same old tunes—“Yes,” said So- 
erates, “extraordinary, isn’t it, same old songs and sermons 
to same old tunes and texts: you never say the same thing 
twice, I know; but the trouble with me is that for me truth 
hasn’t changed much in the last thirty years, so I am singing 
the old song; tedious, isn’t it?” 

The unregenerate sinner, then, the man in the street, who 
is also the ruler on the throne to-day, the average voter, finds 
all study a weariness of the flesh, and he doesn’t welcome a Lit- 
erary and Scientific Society of University students. It doesn’t 
‘enthuse’ him, he will say; or, at best, he doesn’t ‘enthuse’ over 
it—too tedious, too difficult, too dull, not ‘peppy’ enough or 
progressive. And necessarily even the student himself—at any 
rate the freshman—must share the prejudices of the man in 
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the street so long as he is himself just out of the street, still 
redolent of the street, of old eggs and new shoe-blacking. Demo- 
cracy—it is almost a truism—needs the highest standard of 
general intelligence and character of any form of government 
in the world. Obviously it does; since the government pro- 
ceeds from the average man, the average man needs to be a 
sort of statesman or the state will come to grief. But unfor- 
tunately it is also a truism or almost a truism that the one 
thing needful for democracy—a high standard of general intel- 
ligence—is also one of the many things almost per se—almost 
by the nature of things—difficult, precarious, visionary, im- 
possible. For if the man in the street sets the standard and 
the pace in character, in politics, in amusements, in religion— 
why not equally in science, art, intellect, intelligence? If a 
clever cinema actor is a national hero, if a clever demagogue 
is the nation’s Premier, if baseball is its amusement and mo- 
toring its religion, why should it not be equally popular and 
frivolous in its science and art? How can it escape being so? 
How can high standards be set from the street, by those who 
have never had safeguards and shelters, nor standards in their 
lives, who have never been cloistered from the rough and 
tumble of the street, who only know the rough and tumble, 
and have seen nothing in it to warn them against it? That 
is where the difference between our democracy and the ancient 
democracy comes in and counts for so much. Philosophers 
have always been saying (but the world is very deaf to hear 
reflections so far-fetched, so purely historical, so little relevant 
to our life) that ancient democracy had one real ever-present 
safeguard against democratic standards, against the standards 
of the street, however horrible and illicit a safeguard: 
ancient democracy had helotry and it had slavery. The slave 
was the man in the street to the ancient democracies, and 
the so-called man in the street of our society—the plain citi- 
zen—was in reality a sort of aristocrat, however humble and 
inconspicuous his aristocracy might seem to a true aristocrat. 
He, the citizen could not drink and sleep his life away in the 
sun like a Neapolitan beggar. For the slave drank and slept 
in the sun; and all slavish vices, all the vices of unregenerate 
human nature were already monopolized by slaves, and had be- 
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come odious to the citizens: for they were worse than vicious, 
they were vulgar. The drunken slave was the awful example to 
the free citizen and his young sons; their caste pride was af- 
fronted by these vices and vulgarities, by this coarse and naked 
humanity. The mob and the mob’s law became abhorrent to 
the citizen because the mob was a mob of slaves. 

We cannot recover this safeguard today: we don’t want 
to recover it: we could only recover it by an immigration of 
Hindoos or Negroes or Chinamen, and the labour unions, if 
no one else, will see to it that we do not attempt to recover it. 
It would compete too closely in the labour market with our 
sovereign the manual workers. But in the absence of such a 
proletariate of Negroes or Hindoos—how lift the standards of 
our proletariate, especially their intellectual standards? And 
so the intellectual standard of our civilization sinks, and is 
pretty low to-day ; and the intellectual societies and the literary 
and scientific societies in all their forms are endangered and 
submerged and are struggling for breath. This (and not poli- 
tics in the narrow sense) is the interesting feature of demo- 
cracy and the disquieting feature: and what remedy is there? 
Some of our better newspapers try to supply the remedy by 
trying to educate their masters, and to supplement the schools 
and universities. I sometimes have a fling at the Toronto 
Globe. But the Globe, I admit, tries to combat mob rule and 
democratic or human nature; its editor has confronted a mob 
of Mr. Flynns in Queen’s Park, and has tried to reason with 
them; it is a glorious but a very difficult task. Other papers in 
Great Britain try to reason with Mr. Smillie. That also is dif- 
ficult: he is an Irishman and perhaps a Sinn Feiner—why not? 
If he is, he comes by it naturally. For Sinn Feinism or the 
blind nationalism of “ourselves alone” is a thoroughly human 
quality, very natural—there is nothing in the world more de- 
mocratic. Let me take an entertaining and very recent illus- 
tration. The Board of Education at Newark, New Jersey, ban- 
ished Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice because it affronted 
nationalism: it was a studied insult to the Jewish nation, and 
it must not continue in a city full of Jewish children. That is 
nationalism or naturalism, and it is democracy; just natural 
national sentiment. What followed was even more amusing 
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and extravagant. A witty Scotchman who reads Blackwood 
and jeers at democracy like Alcibiades as “midsummer 
madness,” oporoyoupevn avora—and with better reason than 
Alcibiades, who kept slaves—conceived the idea of a meeting 
of Scotch war-veterans repudiating Shakespeare for his libels 
on Macbeth. So with another thirsty Scotchman over a smug- 
gled bottle he concocted the protest of Ian McTavish of the 
Black Watch against Shakespeare the Englishman, and tele- 
phoned it to the New York papers. The papers accepted it 
unhesitatingly, in most cases quite seriously; only a few poked 
fun at the Scotch veterans. The protest in 24 hours was 
spread by cable over the world, and only in England and Scot- 
land was it a general source of merriment, elsewhere of solemn 
controversy and learned disputation. Then a Dane chimed in 
—he must have been a “Great Dane’”—with a protest against 
Hamlet. And so gradually it dawned on the world—as one of 
the witty and rational American papers put it—that not only 
must gaberdines and kilts be cleansed of Shakespearian stains, 
but all the pants of all the world must be washed in public 
since Shakespeare has bespattered the essential garments of 
human nature itself. 

But all this solemn folly and this lack of humour was just 
democracy; for it was blind nationalism and raw naturalism, 
so blind and so raw that even the practical joke of the writer 
in Blackwood was taken at its face value. 

Is it any wonder that Blackwood is scornful of democracy 
and treats it not only as an experiment—which it is—but as a 
mad experiment, which is a conclusion premature? I dare not 
take the “musings without method” in my Blackwood quite as 
gospel: they are so pessimistic, pessimistic even of Mr. Fisher 
and his Education Bill. But at least they are superior to most 
of the leading articles of the daily and monthly magazines, in 
ability, in force of conviction, in happiness of phrase. Read 
Mr. Whibley, you students, if only as literature; or better, read 
him as the advocatus diabolt, as the cynic who shows up this 
naked natural humanity, this common nature of common peo- 
ple, which half the democratic newspapers of to-day seem to 
think can do no wrong and must at all costs be glorified. If 
any one ultimately destroys democracy it will be these cham- 
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pions of it, who have forgotten the gospels and St. Paul, for- 
gotten all about the desperate wickedness of the human heart, 
forgotten even the cool and scientific Aristotle who has the 
same sermons and the same text. 


Someone may say that the stupidity and lack of humour 
of the Newark Board of Education and of other Boards of 
Education and of the American Press, who took seriously the 
attacks on the Merchant of Venice, Hamlet and Macbeth are 
not democratic, only human, no worse than the stupidity and 
lack of humour of the archaeologists of the British Associa- 
tion, who called upon some Welsh students to shout their col- 
lege yell and then suggested that it was probably the far-off 
echo of the matrimonial cry of the anthropoid ape. No, but 
there is a difference. Archaeologists are always stupid and 
without humour; but the basis of their stupidity is a rather 
fine thing. It is their faith in their science, their belief in the 
far-away origin of everything, even college yells; their con- 
viction of the archaeological explanation of the latest Ameri- 
can folly. Whereas the stupidity on which Blackwood played 
so happily was just blind nationalism, silly racial sensitive- 
ness; and that is rampant to-day just because we are living 
under the form of government which brings to the top and 
canonizes and dignifies all forms of natural human folly and 
unreason and unrefiectiveness. 


And the mischief is—to return to the press—that a large 
part of the press, instead of trying to prune and curb these 
natural excesses of human nature, deliberately forgoes its only 
raison d’étre and panders to these childish outbreaks. These 
newspapers deliberately print only what the mass of unedu- 
cated men and women can read easily and understand without 
effort, however purposeless, worthless, or mischievous the 
printed matter may be, instead of printing something worth 
reading and worth reflection. 


I rather like personally the politics of the Daily Mail, for 
example—so far as I can discover any—but morally, intellectu- 
ally, and spiritually that paper is one of the worst symptoms 
of the time. Its illustrations are beneath contempt, -and its 
letter-press is worse than the illustrations. Being in a remote 
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part of Wales this summer, I had no opportunity of reading 
better papers. I opened daily long columns of rubbish about 
some Mr. Clarke and his investigation of bathing suits. There 
you see the modern popular journal at its worst; there you 
realize “the new dark ages of the penny and popular press” ; 
two-thirds of the space devoted to stuff a trifle prurient, just 
prurient enough to appeal to ordinary human nature, and with 
nothing behind it but the spice of pruriency to account for its 
existence—literally nothing. Mr. W. L. George in his novel 
Caliban has imagined one of these great newspaper men of the 
Hearst and Northcliffe type. He has put into his hero’s mouth 
the only defence possible, I suppose, for their ghastly and dis- 
reputable journals. Here it is: ‘‘The critics say that the 
Yellow Press has taught humanity to read snippets and para- 
graphs and scandal. That is true, but what did humanity read 
before? the Times and the Spectator? No, they read nothing. 
I have got them out of their Sunday afternoon sleep. I have 
interested them in plays, tariffs, and pictures. Bad plays, 
you say, and bad pictures. Very likely. I am an agitator not 
a prophet. Without me there would be no one but some man- 
darins in the Universities to care about knowledge and art. I 
don’t care much about art myself, but I advertise it. I know 
there is damage done. My little paragraphs have broken up 
the people’s power of concentration. They can’t read a column 
now; but when did they read a column? Never. They have 
never read a column, but they read me. I have let hysteria 
loose; taste for scandal, superficiality, crude news, vulgarity. 
Yes I have; but before me was stagnation. In my pond at 
least there are bubbles where twenty years ago there was only 
frog spawn.” 

Mr. George is not ungenerous, you perceive, to these de- 
magogues and their demagogic journals. He has imagined a 
plea for them; but for myself I begin to wonder if it were not 
better for England and for the United States that their people 
should be illiterate, than they should get for their literature the 
Yellow Press, a Press which would be dull as ditch water if 
it were not also—again like ditch water—rather dirty. Dirt 
of a kind has its attraction for every mother’s son. It is very 
human in its appeal. “We can always talk dirt,” said Walpole, 
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when he was asked how he found conversation for the mem- 
bers of his party when they met round his dining table. 

Let me illustrate democracy by another symptom less seri- 
ous and disquieting, its heroes and heroines. King, nor gen- 
eral, nor poet, nor philosopher, nor liberator: his Majesty 
George V himself—who is at least that somewhat rare figure 
in modern British politics, a simple honest gentleman—nor 
General Foch, nor Gabriele D’Annunzio, nor Bergson, nor 
Garibaldi: none of these great ones of the twin great worlds 
of thought and action so stirred London, nor created a tithe 
of the excitement and interest aroused by a little Canadian 
cinema actress and her mountebank American husband. 

Why should these young persons bulk so large? If they 
had been humble nobodies, who had glorified human nature by 
some heroic act achieved in privacy and silence, but rescued 
by an enterprising newspaper reporter with a flair for good 
copy and for unknown heroisms; if they had been launched 
by such a reporter into the notoriety of bad print and execrable 
photography, one would suppose it was just the human ache 
for heroism and the human passion for duty, one would re- 
spect and sympathize. But these two stars have no associa- 
tions of that sort. They are just a young man and woman 
exploiting their good looks and high spirits and parlour tricks. 
They are just the gayest of good timers having the best time 
of their lives, and hence apparently their fetching appeal to 
all the other good timers, who have not succeeded so well. 
There does not seem much amiss in all this: only there is 
nothing to it—sheer frivolity, unreason and childishness. 

Don’t be downcast, then, as men without hope if your 
literary and scientific societies cannot compete with the fresh- 
men just yet against the movies. Who indeed can compete? 
If the mighty dead, if the great and wise of old returned to 
earth, they could not compete either. The glorious company 
of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship of the Prophets would 
have no show. The noble army of Martyrs would pale their 
ineffectual fires before Douglas and Mary—or indeed before a 
University dance. 

For there also flaunts and flies, there also sways and 
swings another sign of democracy, another symbol of a child- 
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ish and heedless age. People don’t want freedom of thought 
to-day, says Mr. Chesterton: they want freedom from thought. 
They just want to dance. 


Some desperate optimists—determined to whitewash de- 
mocracy at all costs—plead in defence: ‘Poor dears, it is just 
the war: it is reaction from its horrors.” But then you know 
it isn’t, for it began before the war: it dates back behind 1914, 
this babbling, bubbling, dancing mania, this form of foot and 
mouth, disease. 


I think I can trace it in large measure to the better char- 
acter of the youth of the present age, as I said at the begin- 
ning. J think it has an honourable origin in large measure. 
But on the other hand it is certainly branded with illiteracy 
among its other by-products. The indulgence and tolerance of 
our democratic assemblies show this illiteracy. They will bear 
anything from their speakers. A Canadian Club laughs before 
it hears a joke. It shouts if the joke was worth joking. It 
would applaud mirthfully if I, for example—who labour under 
the handicap of the humourist—opened with the Lord’s 
Prayer; and some members would ask each other, after they 
had finished laughing, whence I had borrowed those humour- 
ous phrases. My own countrymen of course are even more 
indulgent. Nothing equals the good nature and kindness of 

“the modern Englishman of the middle or lower classes. They 
are compact of amiability, vulgar humour and good humour. 
I saw two concerts on shipboard. The humour was so vulgar 
as to be rather rasping to the academic mind; but it was ap- 
plauded noisily. No audience of Toronto even was more 
punctilious and meticulous in demanding encores. It reminded 
me of the psychology of the Daily Mail. 


That sentimental paper in a leading article on Lord Mayor 
McSwiney demanded “‘a policy emotional, sentimental, illogical 
and inconsequent, and in short something—TIrish.” It seemed 
an anti-climax to me. J thought it was going to finish by way 
of climax—‘“in short something English”; the Irish being in 
fact like the French nothing if not logical, consecutive, long- 
headed, exacting and ruthlessly cynical. But the Daily Mail 
(being English) has no patience with a relevant and coherent 
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argument. It is just sentimental and inconsistent and demo- 
cratic. 

It is the same with the unreflecting pacifism of to-day, 
the dream about the Great War that it was to be the end of 
war. Why, one would really suppose, to hear the enthusiasts 
talk, that they were all early Christians or millenarians, and 
believed firmly in the approaching end of the age. Once grant 
that approaching end and it is quite reasonable to hope that 
the Great War is the last war; for then the world is already 
in the last quarter of an hour of its tragic and chequered 
eareer. But do we seriously believe that? If the world on the 
contrary is going to last for centuries yet to come, is even the 
Great War of the twentieth century conceivable as the end of 
war, and of that part of human nature which loves quarrelling 
almost more than anything else in the world? The single and 
only place—as the wise and witty statesman said—where Pax 
Perpetua—peace for ever—is a relevant and apposite motto is 
on the gateway of a cemetery. Nowhere else, even if there, so 
long as human nature lasts—I had almost said while sun and 
moon endure. 

This is a long and tedious tirade against the excesses 
which at the present moment mar democracy and endanger its 
permanence. And yet the half of it has not been told you but 
mercifully suppressed. | 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I will instead remind you that 
however great be the difficulties of the hour, and of the world’s 
passing mood, and of its craze for dancing and a good time, 
and of its impatience of literature and science; yes, even 
though everywhere 


~ 


There is a sound of revelry by night 

And all the colleges have formed in sets 

Their beauty and their chivalry, and bright 

The lights shine on fair freshmen, brave freshettes, 
And all goes merry as a marriage bell;— 


On with the dance, let joy be unconfined, 
No rest till morn when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 


I will remind you that in spite of our democratic Saturnalia 
and jamborees, nevertheless the influence of this society and 
kindred societies was never greater in the public life of 
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Canada than it is now. Her Premier was a member of this 
Literary and Scientific Society not many years ago; her leader 
of Opposition—his successor if a change takes place—was a 
member at a slightly earlier date. On one side of the house 
sits Mr. Rowell—though I have to borrow him from the Vic- 
toria Society ;—on the other is or was till yesterday Sir Alan 
Aylesworth. On one side Sir Clifford Sifton—borrowed again 
from Victoria; on the other is or was till 1911 Sir Thomas 
White (that is not quite accurate but accurate enough in a 
rough summary). And I am not counting the senior academic 
members or ex-members of our house at Ottawa, the veterans 
of Parliament, Sir William Mulock on one side and Sir George 
Foster on the other. 

These men matriculated in public debates in this or in 
sister societies, just as a large number of political Englishmen 
on both sides of the House matriculated in debates in the 
Unions of Oxford and Cambridge. 

You have not to wait till the present tyranny of the good- 
timers be overpast. Even while the tyranny hangs heavy over 
you, you can point to these distinguished names as a sign and 
pledge of the vitality and force, of the political education 
received in the debates of this and kindred societies. 


MAURICE HUTTON. 
University College, 
Toronto. 
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The Road to En-Dor* is a remarkable work. A war book, 
it deals as shrewd a blow at spiritualism as that faith has 
sustained; a tale of escape from a Turkish prison-camp, its 
adventures are yet in the main adventures of the mind; start- 
ing from an idle practical joke, it develops into a plan of 
escape which evokes all the ingenuity and fortitude of two 
men, who bewildered their fellow-prisoners, drew the Turks 
into a wild-goose chase after buried treasure, and deceived the 
highest medical experts—all to win freedom. For twenty 
months they acted their splendid lie with a consistency and 
pluck that make one gasp. If Mr. Jones, the author of the 
book, were not a British magistrate in Burma, his powers 
might win him a competence in the shadier walks of life. But 
one’s last impression, after all, is admiration for the contriv- 
ing, much-enduring mind of man. 

The plot begins with a ‘leg-pull.’ Tired of extracting un- 
intelligible sequences of letters from a Ouija board, the author 
made it speak. He meant to own up, but drifted into a contest 
of wits with the sceptics, in which he passed all tests. This 
part of the book may be recommended to conscientious me- 
diums who desire to advance in their profession—and to their 
clients too. The latter will learn to what use nicks in the 
board may be put, and how the Ouija enables a medium to 
play for time or introduce another spirit when an awkward 
question is asked. This book has far more ‘evidential’ material 
than Raymond, and includes some remarkable cross-corre- 
spondences, though Mr. Jones spoils a promising career by 
telling how the trick was done. Take the case of Tony and 
‘Louise.’ Tony, a brother-officer, went about after the séance 
explaining that the Spook said to him: ‘Hello, Tony! I’m 
Louise.’ What the Spook did say was: ‘I’m Louise.” When 
Tony started it was safe to continue with ‘Hello, Tony.’ So 
credulity turns a plain inference into a miracle. Two more 
incidents from the same séance will reveal how much the me- 
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dium’s art depends upon using information given to him by 
his client and then forgotten, and upon giving an answer which 
will cover all possible cases and leaving his victim to choose the 
right one. It was a fair inference that Louise was French, 
and that Tony had met her in Egypt, as he had not served in 
France. Now a month before Tony had given a glowing ac- 
count of a long palm-lined Egyptian road, ‘which looked spiff- 
ing by moonlight.’ As the scene was not in itself remarkable, 
had Louise cast the glamour over it? So the board began to 
recall palm-trees and moonlight and a road; and scored a very 
palpable hit. A further test made Tony a complete believer. 

‘One more question,’ pleaded poor Tony, ‘and if she gets 
this right I must believe. How does she pronounce the French 
word for ‘yes’? 

This showed that she did not pronounce it in the ordinary 
manner. Probably, the manipulator reasoned, she substituted 
V for the W sound, or dropped it. This gave Ee, Vee, or Evee. 
The problem was to give the questioner, without his realizing 
it, a choice of all three sounds in one answer—he would be 
sure to choose the one he was expecting. 

‘The glass wrote “E” and paused. Tony beside me was 
breathing heavily. I gave him plenty of time to say “‘That’s 
right,” but as he didn’t the glass went on— 

“V-H-E.”’ He could now choose between Vee and Evee. 

“Evee!” said Tony. “That’s it exactly! Ye gods, she 
always said it that funny way—evee, evee!” He began to talk 
excitedly.’ 


All this was excellent fooling, but Mr. Jones had greater 
game in view. He saw that the unquestioning belief of so 
many prisoners might be used to gain an influence over the 
Turkish Commandant and interpreter, the latter of whom 
read all about the wonders of the séances in the prisoners’ let- 
ters home. We must not spoil the story of the infinite dex- 
terity and self-restraint with which the author (now joined by 
Mr. Hill, an Ausralian airman versed in conjuring and the 
tricks of telepathy) achieved the subjugation of a wary and 
timid Oriental, always appearing to give counsel that con- 
flicted with their obvious interest. They had one help which 
deserves mention. Raymond turned up in camp, and they 
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were able to use the authority of that futile and dreary work. 

It is enough to say that the plot turned on buried Ar- 
menian treasure, and that the final clue, owing to the interfer- 
ence of powerful spirits, could only be obtained on the sea- 
coast. On the sea-coast, of course, because 450 miles of moun- 
tain and desert lay between the camp and the sea, by which 
they intended to escape, and the journey could be comfortably 
performed under the escort of a covetous Commandant, who 
believed that the final revelation from the ‘cardinal four-point 
receiver’ would be given in a boat. This sounds a bald and 
unconvincing narrative: but read the devices that took the 
Turkish mind captive and the despatches dictated for the War 
Office at Constantinople, the first time, as the author modestly 
remarks, that a Spook sent letters and telegrams to, and re- 
ceived replies from a Government Department. 

And yet credulity wrecked the trap set for credulity. A 
friend of the mediums, with the best of intentions, informed 
the Commandant that they intended to escape. He did not 
understand the preparations for the journey, and was alarmed 
about his friends. The simple reader might think that this 
opened the Commandant’s eyes to the plot. Not so easily is 
the True Believer, once bamboozled, debamboozled again, He 
did not believe that his faithful medium, who had fasted and 
borne solitary confinement to give him revelations, would run 
away: but he did fear that the hostile group of spooks might 
spirit them away, and that he would fall into trouble and lose 
the treasure. And what convinced him of the danger was an 
attempt of the mediums to discount their friend’s interfer- 
ence. When the latter began to intervene, they made their 
Spook declare that he was the mouthpiece of the opposition 
spirits. Then the Commandant reasoned that if this were 
indeed so, his warning might be a disclosure of the means by 
which the opposition intended to frustrate the discovery of the 
treasure. Such was the Bedlam atmosphere the two plotters 
had created. 

They had a final card to play; they would pretend to be 
mad, mad enough to defy the doctors, and still use their Spook 
to guide the Gommandant in the steps necessary for their re- 
lease. They were carefully coached by their own doctor, who 
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averted suspicion by declining to regard their case as anything 
more serious than neurasthenia. How they journeyed to the 
coast, how they hanged themselves (having previously ar- 
ranged through the faithful Spook for an instant rescue, how 
the Spook dictated to the interpreter the evidence for their 
madness till he had it word-perfect, how they sustained the 
pretence for months under the closest and most suspicious 
scrutiny—all this the reader may learn from the book. And 
after all they were freed only a few weeks before the armis- 
tice. Was it worth all the agony they went through? They 
would say, ‘yes’: a reader, at all events, must be thankful for 
this record of man’s indomitable passion for freedom. But in 
Constantinople there still waits an interpreter, impatiently 
urging Mr. Jones to resume the séances and wondering why 
he does not come. 
e K * * * * * 

The demand for volumes of sermons, we imagine, is still 
declining. It is a far cry to those Victorian days when the 
majority of printed works were theological, and a popular 
writer of tracts could afford to send his large family to the 
University out of the proceeds of his pen. To find a day when 
sermons formed an unquestioned branch of English Literature 
we should have to ascend to the seventeenth century. From 
Donne to Jeremy Taylor and South and Tillotson there 
stretches a line of divines who were masters in that grave 
magnificent prose of which King James’s Bible is a monument. 
But who reads them now? Their theology is obsolete; their 
very learning, which recommended them to their age, is too 
strong meat for our punier digestions. Their folios fust 
unused in the darkest corners of our libraries, or are treas- 
ured by a judicious few, who have more leisure for reading 
than the impatient five minutes before dinner which Lamb 
deemed unsuitable for taking up Bishop Andrewes’ sermons. 
John Donne’s poetry is now widely known: but how many 
have read, how many have seen, his sermons? Yet the same 
passion, the same ‘Giant phancie,’ glows in all his work, and 
the prose is an indispensable aid to the study of his poetry. 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith has made the path easy for 
those whose main interest is literary by publishing a volume 
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of selections from the Sermons.* The book is beautifully 
printed by the Oxford Press, and the selections are admirably 
chosen to show Donne’s range. As we have no space to 
analyse and to quote, it is better to quote. 

‘But when we consider with a religious seriousnesse the 
manifold weaknesses of the strongest devotions in time of 
Prayer, it is a sad consideration. I throw my selfe downe in 
my Chamber, and I call in, and invite God, and his Angels 
thither, and when they are there, I neglect God and his Angels, 
for the noise of a Flie, for the ratling of a Coach, for the whin- 
ing of a doore; I talke on, in the same posture of praying; 
Eyes lifted up; knees bowed downe; as though I prayed to 
God; and, if God, or his Angels should ask me, when I thought 
last of God in that prayer, I cannot tell: Sometimes I finde 
that I had forgot what I was about, but when I began to forget 
it, I cannot tell. A memory of yesterdays pleasures, a feare 
of tomorrows dangers, a straw under my knee, a noise in mine 
eare, a light in mine eye, an any thing, a nothing, a fancy, a 
Chimera in my braine, troubles me in my prayer. So cer- 
tainely is there nothing, nothing in spirituall things, perfect 
in this world.’ 

How repetition and contrast add to the dignity of this 
grave prose. Or again take this place on the Virginia Plan- 
tation: 

‘Those amongst you, that are old now, shall passe out of 
this world with this great comfort, that you contributed to 
the beginning of that Common Wealth, and of that Church, 
though they live not to see the groath hereof to perfection: 
Apollos watred but Paul planted; hee that begun the worke, 
was the greater man. And you that are young now, may live 
to see the Enemy as much empeach’d by that place, and your 
friends, yea Children, as well accommodated in that place, as 
any other. You shall have made this Jland, which is but as 
the Suburbs of the old world, a Bridge, a Gallery to the new; 
to joyne all to that world that shall never grow old, the King- 
dome of heaven. You shall add persons to this Kingdome, 
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and to the Kingdome of heaven, and add names to the Bookes 
of our Chronicles and to the Booke of Life.’ 
* * * *K * * * 


Sir Edward Cook’s The Press in War-Time? is more than 
a history of the much-abused Press Bureau. With a good 
deal of quiet humour it explains the principles that must 
govern the censorship in a democratic country. Count Bern- 
storff, in a private letter, complained that Great Britain had a 
‘Press Bureau that in its efficiency and imaginative powers has 
never had its equal in the history of the world.’ However this 
may be, the book is a suggestive essay in casuistry. But un- 
questionably the most entertaining parts are those devoted to 
the criticisms that poured in upon the Bureau. There was 
the peer who complained that the operations of the Bureau 
raised undue optimism in the minds of some, and undue pes- 
simism in the minds of others—one of those rotund sentences 
that cancel themselves. Clearly the Bureau had not to con- 
sider the emotions of Englishmen (even if it could give every 
mind the tonic it needed), but the military value of news to 
the enemy. Or again, there was the Professor whose forecast 
of military operations the censor had suppressed; in a later 
lecture he complained of the suppression, and added: ‘The 
statements, however, had since been justified by facts.’ As if 
statements, however, had since been justified by facts.’ 
As if the censor should have passed a true prophecy, 
one, which might mislead the enemy or at least 
damage none but the prophet himself. Another confu- 
sion, common enough, was the idea that what was well known 
in a locality, like the effects of the air raids, ought to be pub- 
lished; in other words that information known to many Eng- 
lishmen ought as a matter of course to be presented to the 
German air-service. Apart from such fallacies, however, the 
Censorship was full of anomalies. Supposing a newspaper did 
publish some news detrimental to the interests of the country, 
the surest way of guaranteeing its importance was to prose- 
cute. There was, if the writer remembers rightly, one case in 
which a paper was prosecuted for a minor offence, although 
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the real charge was much more serious. Or again, take the 
laudable course (as the Ministry of Munitions thought) of 
publishing articles on the war-activities of certain towns. But 
the townspeople indignantly asked why their light was not 
kept under a bushel, and construed the articles as a direct in- 
vitation to German raiders. Altogether this is an admirable 
account—unfortunately the last from the author’s pen—of an 
institution indefensible in peace-time, and only made tolerable 
in war by the tact and good-humour of such men as himself. 
* * * * * * * 


Here are two books to guide the amateur in the art of the 
theatre and in appreciating music. Mr. Roy Mitchell, the di- 
rector of the wonderful Little Theatre at Hart House, has 
written an admirable manual on Shakespeare for Community 
Players.* It is thoroughly practical, has not a line of padding 
from the first page to the last, and has good bibliographies. 
Here the amateur director may learn without tears the details 
of organization, the stages of rehearsal, and all those ‘wrinkles’ 
that an old hand usually knows so well that he forgets to im- 
part them. The book is written with a happy humour and 
knowledge of character.—‘Distribution of the work not only 
strengthens the esprit of the company and gives dignity to the 
individual workers, but it has a great educational value. It is 
even preferable to set up lay-figure executives, at the risk of 
somebody getting credit for what he has not done, than to get 
avowedly one-man results, however good they may be.’ ‘More 
dramatic organizations have gone down before the animosity 
of janitors than for any other cause.’ There is an admirable 
chapter on Shakespearian music, with bibliography, and the 
book ends with a chapter on the ‘Matinée Lyrique,’ a form of 
entertainment which should be better known in this country. 
It is simply a reading, and any form of literature may be 
adapted for the purpose. The method, largely used in France, 
might well be used in our schools and colleges, and the book is 
worth buying for this chapter alone. 


Mr. Percy Scholes lectured to soldiers in France on the way 
to listen to music, and his Listener’s Guide to Musicy is the out- 
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come of his experience. It is meant for the ordinary person, 
who enjoys music but is not ‘musical’—whatever that word 
means. The book is extraordinarily clear and simple, and very 
cheap. Many concert-goers carry away a vague memory of 
the music as elusive as the memory of a perfume. If that 
satisfies them, there is no more to be said. But if some ele- 
mentary knowledge of design will add to their pleasure, then 
this is the book to begin with. As an Appendix the author has 
added a very full list of the terms found in the ordinary pro- 
grammes. 


%% * # *% * * * 


The attention of the best minds in Canada must increas- 
ingly be directed to the rural school. This is more than an 
educational problem in the narrow sense; it is political. If 
the rural community is to hold its own against the lure of the 
town, it must have a full life of its own; and the school is the 
natural centre of that life. Miss Dewey’s New Schools for Old* 
is an intensely interesting account of the attempt of a teacher 
in a scattered rural district of Missouri to make the school, 
neglected and run-down, a community centre. The experi- 
ment deserves the more careful attention because she had to 
face determined and unfair opposition, and the lack of money 
made her fall back on organized community work to make the 
building adequate and to supply apparatus. She was not con- 
tent till the influence of the school radiated through the dis- 
trict, so that all kinds of organizations, from a community 
band to lecture courses on housekeeping and stock-raising, had 
their natural centre there. But she had first to stimulate the 
neighbourly feeling without which such schemes are impos- 
sible. In such undertakings everything depends on the wisdom 
and tact of the teacher. But these qualities are not rare, 
though Mrs. Harvey possessed them in a rare degree. We 
hope that this book will be widely read in Canada, and would 
venture to commend it to the notice of the Education Depart- 
ment in particular. 


* * * * * * 
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We have but brief space for a book which deserves an 
extended review. It is Thoughts on the Scottish Union,} by 
Professor A. V. Dicey, the eminent writer on constitutional 
law, whose book on Law and Public Opinion is already a 
classic, and Professor Rait, the Historiographer-Royal of Scot- 
land. If this were simply a history of the Union, this column 
would hardly be the place for noticing it. But it is a weighty 
political treatise; and in these days of heady nationalism the 
book, written with intimate knowledge and ripe political judge- 
ment, is an astringent corrective for loose thinking or the 
fatalism which regards nationalist claims as ultimate historical 
forces. The authors' describe their essay as ‘an attempt to 
comment upon the nature and the results of a great legal and 
political transaction.’ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century few measures 
could seem less practicable than an incorporative Union of the 
two countries. A century of Union under the Crowns had not 
given Scotland prosperity ; four centuries of war and injustice 
had made a deep cleft between the peoples; the union under 
Cromwell came to nothing because it was enforced by arms; 
and more recently Scotland had suffered wrongs and slights 
which inflamed the national pride. Things were indeed so 
desperate that the choice seemed to lie between complete 
separation and a union of Parliaments—and it seemed unlikely 
that men, in the heat and passion of controversy, would take 
the longer view. Yet this was the miracle that Whig statesman- 
ship wrought. They made a kingdom strong enough to with- 
stand France, great enough to be the foundation of an Empire; 
they gave Scotland prosperity, and (it is important to observe) 
increased rather than diminished the Scottish sense of nation- 
ality. For the content of nationality, a vigorous life and litera- 
ture, was greater after than before the Union. The reasons 
for this great change, and the currents of public opinion which 
made it possible, are analysed by the authors in a most illu- 
minating manner. We heartily recommend this essay to all 
who are interested in the problem of nationality: for it is an 
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admirable example of the manner in which historical trans- 


actions may throw light upon present problems. 
* * * *K * aK 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation of New York has 
recently initiated an enterprise which deserves support. Apart 
from such writers as Ibsen, Bjornson, Strindberg and Selma 
Lagerlof, the majority of Scandinavian authors are inacces- 
sible to English readers, or available only in German transla- 
tions. Yet there is much distinguished work which should be 
known. The Foundation is issuing a series of scholarly trans- 
lations at a reasonable price. We merely note now that the 
Danish novelist Jacobsen, who wrote two striking books, can 
be read in this series. His complex and delicate prose, the 
vehicle of a poet, cannot have been easy to render: but Niels 
Lyhne, a self-portrait, and Marie Grubbe, a remarkable his- 
torical novel, can be enjoyed in Miss Larsen’s version. Ata 
later date we hope to say something more of these and other 
Scandinavian novels. 

XANTHIAS. 


-_ 
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The Situation in Central Europe. 


It is becoming daily more apparent, amid the increasing 
complexity of European affairs, that the Governments of 
England and of France not only hold views that are diametri- 
cally opposed on certain vital matters of international polity 
but that they are not infrequently actively antagonistic as 
well; and it is further evident that a continuance of the present 
unfortunate state of affairs can only issue in the immediate 
weakening of the Entente and seriously imperil its future 
solidarity. Apart from profound psychological differences be- 
tween the two peoples—differences which have only been ac- 
centuated by their mariage de convenance—France is irritable, 
nervous, highly strung, and obsessed by the nightmare of 
the economic, military and political revival of a still potentially 
powerful Germany, of whose bona fides in the matter of in- 
demnities she remains sceptical. The more rapid recovery of 
England is accounted for by the theory, that in the matter of 
indemnities she has been overreached by that country, which 
has obtained solid guarantees in the shape of ships and colo- 
nies, while she herself has so far been fobbed off with empty 
promises; and this argument. illogical and absurd as it is, has 
found acceptance with the vulgar, who fail to see that the 
main reason for the backwardness of the economic rehabilita- 
tion of France, is the uncertain state of matters in the Ruhr 
coal fields—a condition of affairs for which she herself is 
solely responsible. Her reacquired predominance in the affairs 
of Central Europe has not only made her unwilling to submit 
to the restraints imposed by the political union, but has in- 
duced a reluctance to subordinate the narrower interests to 
the wider, in other words to abandon a Chauvinistic policy 
which has been, on more than one occasion, not only opposed 
to British interests, but directly contrary to the very spirit 
and letter of the Peace Treaty itself. And, while the statesmen 
who are responsible for the direction of French policy have 
been driven into an attitude of aggressive jingoism by popular 
clamour, the Quai d’Orsay has become the centre of European 
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reaction and the leading force in European politics, and 


- France is once more the greatest military power in the world. 


cS * * * ok * * 


Germany is for the moment bankrupt; her finances are in 
a deplorable condition; and the burden of taxation incurred, 
not merely on account of her swollen national debt, but owing 
to the immense liabilities she has contracted as a result of 
her military defeat, maintenance of the Army of Occupation, 
the support of the various Allied Commissions in the country, 
and the necessity of reimbursing holders of German property 
in foreign countries, liquidated by the Allies, has become 
almost insupportable. It is obvious that an insolvent nation 
cannot pay its debts, and that continued insolvency will not 
only affect the efficiency of labour, but must ultimately 
threaten the collapse of the entire economic structure. The 
question of German insolvency is therefore of the greatest 
gravity, as the profit-making capacity of the country has been 
undermined. ‘The influence of the State Economic Council 
makes for financial stability, but the diminished output of coal 
as compared with pre-war times leaves only a relatively small 
amount available after deliveries to the Allies, and conse- 
quently handicaps industry. The supply of paper notes to 
meet liabilities has created an artificial purchasing power, 
while the depreciation of the mark is accompanied by a con- 
stant rise in prices. The Trades Unions oppose longer hours, 
which is the only means of increasing production; and, as the 
railways and posts show a deficiency, on account of swollen 
staffs and increased costs of working, the wholesale dismissal 
of employees must follow; for salaries can neither be paid nor 
reduced, owing to the high cost of living—and this must un- 
doubtedly increase the almost universal unrest in the country. 
Bolshevik propaganda has taken advantage of inability on the 
part of Berlin to produce a first-rank statesman, and of the in- 
experience of the public men at the head of affairs. These latter 
have largely left matters in the hands of the permanent offi- 
cials, who are not only reactionary themselves but in close 
touch with reactionary elements, ex-army officers, disgruntled 
aristocrats, and university professors, who have already ap- 
proached the Communists with a view to combining forces to 
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overthrow the existing order of things. In the minds of the 
badly fed, badly clad, ill-guided and workless proletariat, 
Bolshevism finds most fertile soil. Bolshevik propaganda in 
Germany is conducted subtly; the doctrine of equality of 
opportunity, the promise of better working conditions and a 
new era of peace and plenty are dangled before the eyes of 
the workers who wait and watch for the Prophet who is to 
usher in a new Heaven and a new Earth. Work, food and a 
decrease in the cost of living, the restoration of national self- 
respect and the removal of the horror of perpetual economic 
slavery, will diminish the possibility of a Bolshevik outbreak 
of national proportions; but work is impossible without food, 
and food cannot be procured without work, and a too close 
insistence on the terms of the Peace Treaty precludes the pos- 
sibility of both, and must in time inevitably goad the German 
people into extremism. Despite her present situation, Ger- 
many has already gone a fair way towards the re-establish- 
ment of her industry, particularly with the United States, and - 
France is well aware of the potential strength and the recu- 
perative powers of her neighbour. It is her policy to keep 
Germany weak and, consequently, destroy her recuperative 
powers. England is primarily concerned with the establish- 
ment of the Central European States on a sound financial 
basis and with the economic rehabilitation of Germany. This 
fundamental difference in the matter of economic policy is 
largely the secret of the cleavage between the two predominant 
partners of the Entente. 
* * * * * cS 

While, therefore, the policy of the Quai d’Orsay neither 
makes for the consolidation of the Entente, nor for the usher- 
ing in of an era of universal peace, the whole political and 
economic structure of Europe has changed radically. But the 
changes have not been equally radical in all countries; for, 
while some of the recently recreated states are revolutionary 
and communist in practice, others are reactionary and mon- 
archic, and others have already swung from extreme commun- 
ism to reactionarism and militarism. The political ideals of 
this inchoate mass of weak and disrupted states are conse- 
quently profoundly divergent and bear the seeds of endless 
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international difficulties in the future. The policy of 
France in progressive and communist Czecho-Slovakia is 
difficult to reconcile with her policy in reactionary and mon- 
archist Hungary; her support of General Wrangel with her 
support of Marshal Pilsudski; or her friendship for Rumania 
with her coquetting with Hungary on the question of the 
restoration of the Banat, assigned to the former by the Treaty 
of Trianon. None of the new States are in a sound position 
financially, politically or economically. The formation of the 
Little Entente between Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Ru- 
mania is not only a recognition of individual weakness and 
perhaps the first step towards the realization of the Pan Slav 
dream, but is aimed primarily at militarist Hungary. The 
effect of this will be to diminish French influence at Prague, 
and to establsh more cordial relations between Paris and 
Budapest. But it will also mean further disaffection in Slo- 
vakia and greater difficulties for the much harassed Czech 
Government. 

Not only is the union between Czechs and Slovaks an 
uneasy one, but the unwilling incorporation and the attempted 
assimilation of a large and disloyal German population in the 
Kuhlandchen and elsewhere is a further source of weakness to 
the State. If the allotment of the Karwin coalfields to the 
Czechs has for the moment passed almost unchallenged by the 
Poles, it is only because the latter have been occupied with 
the task of smashing the armies of the Soviet, and the ques- 
tion must inevitably come up again for further discussion. 
The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia is threatened in the imme- 
diate future from four quarters—by the Poles when they have 
leisure to attend to the matter of Karwin; by the Hungarians, 
who not only have a constitutional and violent hatred for the 
Czechs, but regard that country as the Bolshevik outpost of 
Central Europe; by the Slovaks, who have the support of the 
Magyars; and by the Austrians and Germans, who are smart- 
ing under the humiliation of having their language banned, 
their schools closed and their own nationals insulted in the 
streets and dismissed from their posts for the mere crime of 
being Austrian or German. These latter not only work for the 
realization of the ideals of Pan-Germanism and the ultimate 
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reunion of Austria with Germany, but aim at the disintegra- 
tion of the State of their unwilling adoption. 

Politically ambitious, economically unsound, militarily 
weak, mutually antagonistic, discontented, embittered, disil- 
lusioned, jealous of each other’s prestige, these minor states 
form their alliances and ententes with one another and against 
each other, or play their hand independently, while at the 
same time they are played off against one another by France, 
whose policy is to keep not only Germany weak, but the 
lesser states as well, and thereby assure to herself a position 
of perpetual predominance in European affairs. 

* * BS oS oS * SS 

The problem of the Entente is, theoretically, to harmonize 
the working of these separate entities whose constitution and 
political outlook differs so widely. Thus Czecho-Slovakia, 
bourgeois, radical and communist, abolishes its: Austrian aris- 
tocracy, extinguishes them for all time as an effective political 
and social force, and elects as its first President a well-mean- 
ing moderate and uninspiring university professor; Austria 
decrees the abolition of titles and aristocracy, but the titles 
and the aristocracy remain and flourish alongside the “‘gemiit- 
lich” Bolshevik of the Capital; Poland, while attempting to 
abolish neither titles nor aristocracy, welds together the three 
fragments of her country with their diverse political upbring- 
ings, chooses as Premier the picturesque Jan Paderewski,as the 
leader of her armies the magnificent adventurer Pilsudski, 
sends her French trained Haller with his Franco-Polish le- 
gions from Warsaw, and electrifies the world by her histrionic 
defeat of the Reds. It was a feat entirely in keeping with the 
Polish character; the Pole could have done nothing less than he 
did and he could only have done it in the manner he did. But 
he has grown imperialistic, and his policy of a greater Poland 
with the buffer states as his dependents is distasteful to 
France, which, while recognizing the necessity for a strong 
Poland as a check to the policy of domination of any single 
power from Berlin to the Pacific, now gives her support to 
General Wrangel, who aims at the overthrow of Lenin and 
Trotsky (who have themselves grown imperialists) and at 
the restoration of a reactionary and imperialistic Russia with 
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Poland as a vassal and the border states incorporated within 
the restored Russian Empire. The Pole is the great adven- 
turer of Europe and of modern times. He is reactionary and 
romantic, and almost mediaeval in his mentality. He is bril- 
liant, intellectual and somewhat of a poseur. He is a master 
in the art of diplomatic evasions and loves to play a melodra- 
matic réle on a grand stage. He is an egoist, a patriot who 
looks to the past rather than to the future, and with no regard 
to the present; with a lamentable lack of balance and sense of 
proportion, and while seeking to bluff the world into a high 
estimate of his qualities, he has no great belief in himself. The 
Czech is different. He is modern, progressive, and, unlike the 
Pole, his viewpoint in the matter of “Weltpolitik” is essentially 
European. In questions of political morality the latter has the 
same standard ,or lack of standard, as his neighbours. France, 
while viewing the career of her former protégé Pilsudski with 
a certain amount of alarm, recognizes the necessity, not only 
for a strong Poland, but for a tier of border states to keep the 
balance between German and Slav in Eastern Europe and to 
check the danger of a Russo-German coalition. Poland, as has 
often been said, has the importance of a linch-pin. Once -it 
goes, the welfare of Europe goes too, for Prussia always built 
her strength on the destruction of Poland. Hence the dilemma 
of the Entente. 
oo k * * * * 

Hungary has become the reactionary among the new 
states of Central Europe, and consequently the danger spot. 
At least she is regarded in that light by her more progressive 
republican neighbours who detest her monarchist leanings, 
her White Terrorism, which under Horthy succeeded the short 
lived experiment of Bela Kuhn’s gang of communist criminals, 
and her loud military talk and bluster. Hungary, despite her 
earlier experiences after the disintegration of the Dual Mon- 
archy, is, of all the older states, the least changed by the war. 
She has re-established in the saddle the Junta of decadent 
aristocrats who were largely responsible for Austro-Hungar- 
ian policy in 1914; plots with disgruntled monarchists and re- 
actionaries in Vienna against the Republic; irritates the 
Prague Government by her intrigues and anti-Czech policy in 
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Slovakia, and infuriates the Rumanians by negotiating with 
France as to territorial compensation in return for certain 
intangible military favours in the shape of the promise of 
military aid against the Bolsheviks. Austria is at the present 
moment suffering from the prevailing trade depression, lack 
of capital, depreciation of the currency, and the high cost of 
living. Vienna, in addition to being the centre of monarchist 
intrigues, is a hot-bed of Bolshevism, and the starving capital 
is detested by the Provinces, which forbid the export of food 
there. The refusal on the part of the agriculturists to sell 
their surplus produce at a fixed government price, which, in 
view of the increased cost of living, leaves no margin of profit, 
has resulted in an acute food shortage in the capital, while 
their refusal to cultivate a large portion of the agricultural 
land is justified by the plea that owing to shortage of money 
it is impossible to import the necessary agricultural imple- 
ments which have risen in price in proportion to the deprecia- 
tion of the national currency. Industry is handicapped by the 
increased cost of coal, bad railway communications and the 
confusion caused by the nationalization of various industrial 
concerns, and the consequent conflict of interests, while to add 
to the troubles of the Republic the Social Democrats, the 
Labour Party and the Tyrolese farmers’ association have de- 
clared in favour of union with Germany. This is the last 
thing France desires or will permit. A Magyar occupation of 
Vienna would settle for all time the question of reunion with 
Germany and might lead to the actual dismemberment of that 
country by the establishment of an Austro-Hungarian-Bavar- 
ian monarchy with Buda-Pest as the capital of the confederacy 
and a Habsburg or a Horthy on the throne. At the moment the 
French are in control of the Hungarian railways, the chief 
factories, the rivers and the Buda-Pest post, and the country 
has virtually become a French Protectorate. 
* * *K * * oK * 

The question of the delimitation of frontiers is at the root 
of much of the trouble in Central Europe, and the chief ob- 
stacle towards a better understanding between Hungary and 
Rumania has been the Trans-sylvanian question. Rumania, of 
all the countries engaged in the great war, is perhaps in the 
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happiest position, and her financial embarrassments are only 
temporary. Her mineral wealth, her petroleum, her forests, 
and the inexhaustible granaries of Trans-sylvania and Banat 
make her one of the richest countries in the world. Rumania 
wants only good harvests, organized communications and a 
sound financial policy to ensure her economic rehabilitation, 
while the addition of Bessarabia, the Bukovina, Trans-sylvania 
and the Banat to her territory have greatly strengthened her 
position among the smaller nations. But while the compara- 
tively simple economic machinery of Rumania may be easily 
readjusted, the same does not hold of a more highly organized 
industrial community like Italy, which is at the moment en- 
gaged on a gigantic attempt to reform the capitalist system. 
It is unfortunate that at this juncture public feeling in Italy 
should be exacerbated against England. The causes of this 
misunderstanding are the alleged lack of sympathy on the 
part of Britain, her failure to support certain claims for 
territorial annexations and her ignorance as to Italy’s contri- 
bution in the war. Italy, who has always relied on the good 
will and friendship of Britain, is at one with that country in 
recognizing the necessity for establishing the Central Euro- 
pean countries on a sound basis and opposed to the dangerous 
policy of goading Germany to a war of revenge, and it is 
unfortunate that she has begun to suspect that Britain is 
quibbling on a theory that whereas under circumstances it 
may be right for one nation to rule another, it is wrong in the 
particular instance of Italy. 
* * * Po * * oo 

As to Russia—that tragic country still remains the great 
enigma of the silence. Testimony as to the disastrous results 
of the Soviet system of government is unanimous, and sym- 
pathizers who have gone thither on the invitation of the Soviet 
authorities have all returned with the same tale of misery, 
starvation, disaster, discontent, and oppressed by the feeling 
of immense sadness that companied with them constantly—of 
the sense of usurpation and injustice and death that broods 
over the land. Mr. Tom Shaw, speaking at the Second Inter- 
national at Geneva on August 6th, 1920, declared: ‘There is 
no proletarian dictatorship in Russia, no freedom, no demo- 
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cracy, only the autocratic rule of a small group. The workers 
have no liberty. They must work where directed and at what 
they are told.” The twelve hours day is obligatory in all 
branches of industry that fall under the category of “National 
Defence’; supervision is strict, strikes are an impossibility, 
but not even troops and machine guns will ensure that the 
human machine will hold out indefinitely in face of the uni- 
versal distress. There is a shortage of grain and coal, and 
Zinoviev has warned the people of Petrograd that the coming 
winter will surpass all others in the matter of hardship. The 
peasants are bitterly hostile to the government, which must 
inevitably collapse unless it can establish commercial relation- 
ships with other countries, and there are already sharp cleav- 
ages in the ranks of the peoples’ commissaries whose opulence 
is in marked contrast to the popular misery. 

One of the most damning criticisms levelled against Bol- 
shevism is, that it cannot create. In Russia it has been en- 
tirely destructive; it has destroyed not only the works of old 
Masters, it has destroyed the very memory of the Masters 
themselves; it has killed all reverence for antiquity, all re-. 
spect for authority, all sense of personal responsibility on the 
part of the workman; it has almost destroyed the very soul of 
the nation itself. Politically the Soviet ideal is that of a great 
undivided Russia; it is Pan-Russian and consequently out-with 
the European trendtowards nationalism. Self-determination for 
Esthonia, for Lettland, for Finland, for Lithuania, for Poland, 
for the Ukraine is a mere academic ideal; the individual exist- 
ence of these countries is, according to Soviet theories, an 
impossible dream. Hence the antagonism of the border states 
to Russian ambition. The differences between Polish and 
Pan-Russian ideals are fundamental. Peace is only possible 
in Eastern Europe by a settlement of the relationship between 
Russia and the smaller states, which can neither be sacrificed 
to the imperialism of Lenin and Trotsky, nor to a Paris- 
Wrangel policy. What has happened to the former Austrian 
Empire must and will, with the spread of education, happen to 
Russia, and the resolution of the former Russian Empire into 
its constituent parts will become inevitable. Further, as the 
real Russia and the real Germany are separated naturally by 
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the chain of the border states, their relationship to both of 
these countries must be readjusted before there can be peace. 
Only when this is effected will there be a strong Poland, the 
danger of union between Germany and Russia avoided and the 
dream of Pan-Russian imperialism doomed. 

JAMES A. Roy. 


The Indian Reforms. 


It is a tribute to the irrepressible optimism of our race 
that every deliberate change is regarded as an improvement, 
and so the far-reaching changes in the Government of India 
to be introduced next year are universally and even officially 
known as the “Reforms.”’ Yet these reforms are viewed by 
many in India with profound misgiving, nor is the prevalent 
European dislike of them simply the reluctance of a small 
oligarchy to part with its power. Britain has introduced the 
“pax Britannica’ into that war-worn land, has covered an 
all but trackless country with a network of roads and rail- 
ways, has given India a fine system of posts and telegraphs 
and magnificent irrigation works, and above all has established. 
courts of law which are also, so far as Britain can secure it, 
courts of justice. Will the work go on? 

The record of municipalities in which Indians have had a 
very large measure of self-government justifies some forebod- 
ing. Corruption is rampant in the subordinate ranks of Gov- 
ernment service now manned by Indians, and in a country that 
needs pre-eminently the rule of the strong her people have 
more than their share of unwillingness to assume responsi- 
bility or face unpopularity. 

To all this the Indians reply in effect: ‘What we want 
is not to be efficiently governed but to govern ourselves.” 

But the word “self-government” is at least as question- 
begging as the word “reform.” The self that governs is per- 
haps never quite the same as the self that is governed, but 
the difference is seldom quite so vital as it is in India. The 
self that will govern is the educated Brahmin of the cities. 
The self that is governed is the unsophisticated farmer of the 
villages; for it cannot be too often repeated that three-fourths 
of the people of India live by agriculture. To the governing 
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self it is a religious duty to despise the governed self. Mil- 
lions of the “governed” belong to the “untouchable” classes 
with whom in many cases the Brahmin will not have even 
business relations unless against his will and under pressure 
of external circumstances. It is one of the paradoxes of Hindu 
psychology that the same Brahmin who will move a Western 
audience to indignation with the story of his oppression by 
the British, is at the same time denying the ordinary rights 
of human beings, not only to millions of his fellow-country- 
men, but even to his own women-folk. 

Are the ‘“‘reforms” then wise or foolish? The question is 
hardly worth asking. Wise or foolish, they were inevitable. 
The question of India’s future government was decided in the 
early days of last century when English education was intro- 
duced in schools and colleges. English education has not quite 
fulfilled expectations. Macaulay believed it would sap the 
foundations of idolatry; but Macaulay did not know the Hindu 
mind. For that matter, who does? To this day Brahmin uni- 
versity students worship the god Ganpati, the god with the 
elephant head and the big belly; and even students of a Mis- 
sion College seem to regard it as a grievance when they are 
not allowed to have an image of the hideous creature in the 
College Hostel. 

But a race that breathes the atmosphere of English Lit- 
erature will not for ever consent to be governed by foreigners, 
and there is this weakness in the British position that even 
the oldest of the Anglo-Indian families cannot quite acquit 
themselves of the charge of being foreigners. There may be 
some doubt about the definition of a “nation”; but however 
much the British may identify themselves with India, how- 
ever much they may love India or do for her, men who will 
not let their children grow up in the country and will not will- 
ingly die in it, must always be to some extent outsiders. 

It is only eleven years since the Morley-Minto “reforms” 
gave India provincial parliaments, and enlarged the powers 
of the Imperial Legislative Council; but the system of indirect 
election and the still great restrictions in the effective powers 
of the Councils rendered nugatory any hope that India’s poli- 
tical problems had been solved. 
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Among the leading features of the legislation to become 
effective next year may be mentioned: An all-India House of 
Commons or “Legislative Assembly” with an elected majority ; 
an all-India House of Lords or “Council or State’ in which 
Government will have a bare majority; a Legislative Council 
in each Province with a substantial majority of members 
elected directly on a broad franchise; as the executive in each 
Province, a Governor in Council, the Council to consist of at 
least two members of whom one must be an Indian; Indian 
ministers to be in charge of certain subjects known as “‘trans- 
ferred subjects.”’ (One of the transferred subjects is Kduca- 
tion). 

It is typical of the difficulties that have to be faced in 
India that it has been found necessary to have separate elec- 
torates for Mahommedans, the Mahrattas of the Bombay 
Presidency, the non-Brahmins of Madras, Europeans, Indian 
Christians, and other communities. 

Thus in 1921 for the first time some millions of Indians 
will have a direct voice in choosing their governors. In view 
of the interests at stake this must be described as one of the 
biggest and boldest political experiments ever made. 

The auspices are not too favourable. It seems clear that 
no measure any responsible person is likely to propose will 
satisfy the extremists. Hindus and Mahommedans have at 
last found common ground in criticism of the British, and the 
hotheads of both parties have joined in demanding that the 
teeth of Turkey should not be pulled, and in refusing to co- 
operate with the Government till Turkey’s power to spread 
death and desolation is restored. Mahatma Gandhi, once a 
selfless patriot, has become a politician. The fact that the 
Rowlatt Act has saved Bengal from the intolerable oppression 
of bands of murdering robbers and fire-raisers whom the law 
courts could not reach, does not atone in the eyes of Indians 
for the ultra-legal powers it gives the Executive. And the 
Dyer incident, when a well-meaning but blundering British 
general massacred some hundreds of Indians who were fleeing 
as fast as their limited means of egress permitted, has left 
bitter memories. 


Many of India’s new rulers are graduates of Mission Col- 
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leges where, let us hope, they have imbibed something of 
the Christian ethical ideal. Many others, in Government 
Schools and Colleges, have learned something of British ideas 
of “playing the game.” We may look to the members of the 
Government services as the permanent officials to co-operate 
loyally with the new ministers and councillors in the difficult 
task before them. 

One thing seems fairly certain. The lower castes and the 
outcastes are beginning to lift up their heads. They will 
come to realize their power, though not perhaps in our day. 
What we are witnessing to-day is not so much the eclipse of 
the British raj, which after all is but a thing of yesterday; 
but the beginning of the end of a hoary and cruel tyranny, the 
tyranny of the Brahmin. 

J. F. McF. 


Arab Nationalism and the Situation in Syria. 


The last few months have witnessed epoch-marking events 
in the history of the Near East. The recognition of Jewish 
nationalist claims in Palestine by the Turkish Peace Treaty 
has been followed by the inauguration of the new régime 
under the Jewish High Commissioner, Sir Herbert Samuel. 
The débacle of the Fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 has been re- 
trieved. But Arab political power has suffered its greatest 
calamity since the days of Tamerlane and possibly since the 
advent of the Seljukian Turks in the eleventh century. The 
promise of a rejuvenated Arab empire has been shattered by 
French and British imperialistic pretensions. The enlight- 
ened Emir Feisul, who was to lead the Arab nation in Syria, 
has been deposed, and in his capital of Damascus the French 
are ruling. In Mesopotamia there has been established a 
“British administration helped by Arab advisers instead of an 
Arab administration helped by British advisers.”  Disap- 
pointment at the eclipse of Arab aspirations has found expres- 
sion in the form of a riot against the Jews in Palestine, a 
turbulent revolt against France in Syria, and a widespread 
rebellion against British authority in Mesopotamia. A few 
words then on the Pan-Arab movement in general and the 
situation in Syria in particular should not prove amiss. ~ 
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A distinction must first be drawn between the Arabs and 
the Turks, who prevailed over them by the sword and ever 
since have ruled and lived by the sword. The Arabs on the 
other hand cherish memories of a splendid Past, not merely 
of conquest but of culture; did they not keep alight the torch 
of learning during the “Dark Ages” of European civilization? 
Arab hatred against the Turkish governing caste found an 
opportunity for gratification in the Great War, when Turkey 
took sides with Germany. Hussein, King of the Hedjaz and 
Shereef of Mecca, the senior descendant of Mahomet, saw a 
chance for the Arabs to strike off the yoke of Turkey and 
establish a state whose glories would rival those of the ancient 
empire of their race. Assistance was therefore offered to the 
Allies, who at that time in 1916 welcomed any help in their 
uphill fight. In return the Arabs were subsidized with gold 
and with leaders more precious than gold; for example, the 
youthful Lawrence, archaeologist turned empire-builder. Whe- 
ther indeed the promissory note of Empire was cynically 
handed over to the Arabs under the confident assumption that 
it could never be presented for payment, or whether the right 
hand of the Foreign Office knew not what the left hand was 
signing, at all events a secret treaty was concluded between 
England and France which absolutely ignored Arab claims. 
By the Sykes-Picot Agreement, Palestine (in the event of its 
falling to the Allies) was to become a British “zone” and 
Syria north thereof was to be the French “zone,” whilst the 
eastern extensions of these territories were to become British 
and French “spheres of influence.” In 1917 Mr. Balfour’s 
momentous pronouncement definitely promised Palestine to 
the Jews as their “national home.” Of the invaluable help 
given to Allenby by the Hedjaz troops under Emir Feisul 
(Hussein’s son), particularly in the last whirlwind campaign 
of triumph in September, 1918, this is not the place to speak 
in detail. Not unnaturally the Shereefians demanded as their 
spoils of victory the establishment of the promised Arab state; 
Damascus was indeed assigned to Feisul as capital of the Arab 
dominions. But possession of Beyrout and the coastal region 
was forbidden in the interests of the French, the secret treaty 
now being disclosed to our Arab ally. Feisul’s fears for 
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his empire were considerably allayed by an announcement of 
Nov. 11, 1918, the day of general armistice, stating: “The 
end which confronts France and Great Britain in waging in 
the East the war instigated by German ambition is the com- 
plete and definite emancipation of the peoples for so long 
oppressed by the Turks and the establishment of national gov- 
ernments and administrations deriving their authority from 
the initiative and free choice of the native populations..... 
France and Great Britain are in agreement to encourage and 
aid in the establishment of native governments and adminis- 
trations in Syria and Mesopotamia.” 

And the covenant of the League of Nations signed by 
Britain and France enunciated similar ideals with regard to 
Arabs and Syrians. “Their. existence as independent nations” 
is “provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of ad- 
ministrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory Power 
until such time as they are able to stand alone.” (Article 22). 

Apparently, however, Britain and France came to an 
agreement whereby France was to be given a free hand in 
Syria, and Britain similar powers over Mesopotamia. For in — 
the autumn of 1919 the French hold on Syria tightened. Brit- 
ish troops of occupation were withdrawn into Palestine, and 
the Emir Feisul was ordered to look in future to France and 
not to sympathetic England. The Shereefian Arabs keenly 
resented the position of tutelage to France, and the Arabs 
left under French control acutely felt the asperities of French 
administration (e.g. the packing of the minor posts by their 
Christian, Catholic nominees). They pointed to the pronounce- 
ment of the League of Nations’ system of mandates that the 
“wishes of these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion.” Moreover, there was an inexcusable delay in concluding 
the Turkish Peace Treaty, and the French were “blowing cold”’ 
upon the ardent glowing dreams of the Arab Empire. Is it 
any wonder that in March of the present year the Arabs lost 
faith in Allied statesmanship, lost patience and formally de- 
clared their independence as a ‘‘democratic civilized state’? 
France regarded this act of the Arab National Congress at 
Damascus as the throwing down of the gauntlet to the Powers. 
She soon found occasion to quarrel with Feisul, set her troops 
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in motion against Damascus, occupied it, deposed the Emir 
himself, and set up a French administration, levying heavy 
exactions upon the countryside. As a result the Arab Empire 
seems to be hopelessly shipwrecked on French predatory im- 
perialisms, on French political and commercial interests. 
Meanwhile Britain’s diplomatic name is dragged through the 
mire in the Levant on account of her desertion of her old Arab 
allies. Nevertheless, Britain has truly shown a much more 
friendly spirit to Arab nationalism than France. Possibly 
something in the nature of remorse for her Syrian attitude, 
and more probably the logic of hard facts of rebellion has 
driven her to a more enlightened policy in Mesopotamia. For 
she has just sent out to that country the popular Sir Percy 


_ Cox, who has formally announced his intention of setting up 


in Mesopotamia ‘an independent State to be governed in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the people.” 
At hie Pe 
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REVERIE AT TWILIGHT 


The past is shadowy with mist 

And mellowed recollections fade; 

Memories may hauntingly persist 

As candles in the dusk, only to gutter out 
Finished as a melody that is played 

And the last chord echoed out... 

Echoed out till only hollow emptiness is left about! 


Vivid sunlight and a crimson ivy leaf 

In a flood of scarlet on grey stone chapel walls: 
With a gust of autumn wind the ivy falls 

And the dusk is frosted delicately with grief. 


And there are old desires like cold fires dying, 

The embers fade, no man remembers... 

In spring the moon-drenched wind goes sighing 
Past the lilac-scented trysting places 

Emptied of the old lovers, lo, these many years. 
The air is heavy with the sadness of forgotten faces 
And the wind seems moist with tears. 


And then the sounds of laughter -come 

And a murmuring of words. 

Arm in arm two lovers pass: 

A moment of tinkling laughter, emptiness afterwards 
Save for the idle shadows on the grass 

And the unseen ghosts that are dumb. 


Who can speak the names that chime 
Like the echoes of a bell 

Recurring from an ancient time 

To break the wizard years’ slow spell? 
What magic bring to these mellow places 
The long-forgotten faces? 

The heavy wind goes weeping 

Off to distant skies, 

And the dark comes slowly creeping 
Around each deserted: nest, 

Each colored autumn leaf. 


The twilight dies 
As unseen ghosts stir in a long unrest 
And the night is frosted delicately with grief. 
—Royall Snow. 
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CO-OPERATION IN RESEARCH.* 


HE reasons which have influenced me in the choice of a sub- 
ject for the address which I have the honour of being 
asked to deliver before the members of this society are two- 
fold. In the first place, when I tried to consider what was the 
theme which would be most appropriate to the particular 
audience to which I was to discourse, I could think of none 
that seemed more likely to be eminently suitable than that of 
Co-operation in Research. For the very title of this Associa- 
tion indicates that the one purpose for which we, its members, 
have thought fit to band ourselves together is no other than 
that which is expressed in these words. It did indeed cross 
my mind that in choosing this subject I might be proposing 
to “carry coals to Newcastle,” for the members of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association may well be supposed least 
of all men to need that the principles of Co-operation in Re- 
search should be explained and commended to them. How- 
ever, this objection did not greatly disturb me. There will 
probably be some persons present in this meeting who are not 
completely informed respecting the aims of the Association, 
or not wholly in sympathy with them. It is to such hearers 
that I shall primarily speak, because this course appears to me 
to afford the likeliest chance of doing some service to the cause 
I have at heart; and I trust that those who are already firm in 
the faith will pardon me if I do not succeed in telling them 
anything but what they know as well asI do. And, after all, 
it is not always unprofitable to meditate for a little while on 
familiar and commonplace truth. 
The other reason that weighed with me in the choice of 
a subject is one personal to myself. I am, as some of you 
know, officially concerned in what has been described as the 


*A paper read before the Oxford Branch of the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. 
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greatest co-operative undertaking that the world of letters has 
ever known. The Oxford English Dictionary is the product 
of the labour of literally thousands of men and women who 
have worked without fee or reward, with no expectation of 
fame, with no other motive than the desire of rendering useful 
service. Every working day of my life during thirty years 
has been spent in piling up a debt of gratitude to that vast 
body of workers whose collective labours form a unique illus- 
tration of co-operation in research. On this subject, there- 
fore, I might really call myself an expert; if not in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word, as denoting a person whose opinion is 
worth having, yet at any rate in its less pretentious literal 
meaning of one who has had experience. 

The word co-operation is most widely known in its applica- 
tion to the economics of industry and commerce. In the con- 
troversies that have been current since the middle of the 19th 
century, we constantly find co-operation and competition as 
antagonistic principles striving for ascendancy. There have 
been those who have regarded competition, in the economic 
sense, aS an unmixed evil, the source of all the worst maladies 
which affect the body politic, and who have looked forward to 
the coming of a golden age in which this principle should be 
wholly superseded by the opposite one. Others have asserted 
that competition is the mainspring of national prosperity, and 
that all attempts to interfere with it are mischievous folly. 
Between these extreme views there is room for many inter- 
mediate varieties of opinion, every one of which, for all I know, 
may have had its own defenders. 

Now of course the relation between co-operation and com- 
petition in the economic application of those terms, is a matter 
altogether remote from the subject on which I have under- 
taken to speak. But the recollection of the kind of context in 
which the word co-operation most frequently occurs has sug- 
gested to me certain remarks which I had not originally in- 
tended to make, but which seem to me neither irrelevant nor 
unimportant, even though some may regard them as common- 
place to the verge of platitude. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the merits of the two 
conflicting principles in industrial and commercial life, in the 
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world of scholarly research it is the principle of co-operation 
or mutual help, not that of competition or mutual rivalry, that 
ought to be supreme. I will even go further than this, and 
assert that in the field of scholarship competition, in the 
commercial sense of the word, has no rightful place at all. In 
a different sense, indeed, I should be the last to deny that com- 
petition in research has its great and indispensable value. If 
I feel that the excellent work of others is a reproach to my own 
slackness and indolence, and resolve to strain every nerve in 
order that my service to science shall be equal or superior in 
value to theirs—why, then it is no doubt in one sense the 
spirit of competition that impels me, and I have no reason to 
be ashamed to confess it. Between this kind of competition 
and co-operation there is no antagonism at all. It is quite a 
different matter if, while rightly regretting my own compara- 
tive failure, I secretly regard the brilliant achievement of my 
fellow-worker not with sympathetic joy but with annoyance; 
if I try to depreciate its merits, or if, lest my own superiority 
should be endangered, I withhold from others the needed help 
which the interests of science demand that I should render. 
I rejoice to say that in the real scholars that I have known in 
my long life—and they have been many—it is very seldom 
that I have met with traces of this spirit. And yet it does 
exist. One does now and then have to listen to such an utter- 
ance as this: “I have just come across a new and valuable 
source of information, the knowledge of which I must keep 
to myself; for if I call attention to it, some one else is sure 
to utilize it to forestall me in the discoveries which I hope to 
claim as my own.” When such things are said, by men from 
whom better things are to be expected, I feel something like 
the horror which the pious Nehemiah felt when he heard the 
language of the Holy City contaminated by the admixture of 
the base jargon of Ashdod. 

There is one kind of competition that has its fitting sphere 
in the market-place, and another which has its home in the 
study. The latter is the endeavour to excel in service, the 
former is a struggle for the reward of service; and whether 
that reward is money or fame it comes much to the same thing. 
The merchant or the hired labourer must reckon his work a 
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failure, however useful it may have been to the world, if it 
has left him poor in this world’s goods; the scholar, in pro- 
portion as he is imbued with the true spirit of scholarship, 
will judge of his success or failure by a different standard. 

And yet, after all, there is another side to the matter, 
and we have to guard ourselves against foolish exaggeration. 
We are men and women, not angels or machines; and our 
ideals ought to be human. There is no sense in talking as if 
the true scholar ought to bea selfless being, whose fervid zeal 
for the advancement of his science leaves no room for any 
other thought or desire. I think it is George Eliot who some- 
where says: “A good workman feels pleasure when he can say 
‘That is a fine piece of work’; but he will feel greater pleasure 
if he can add, ‘And I am the man who did it’.” Yes, undoubt- 
edly he will; and we may go further, and say that he will be 
glad when he knows that other people value him the more 
for his good work, and when he receives his well-earned wages. 
These are legitimate human satisfactions, and not less so for 
the scholar than for the worker in other fields. But science 
is a jealous divinity, and demands single-minded worshippers. 
In the work of the scholar the desire of reputation or of mater- 
ial rewards may be a wholesome stimulus in moments of in- 
dolence or discouragement, so long as those motives are kept 
strictly subordinate. If they are allowed to become dominant, 
we shall be tempted to think more of what is brilliant and 
plausible than of what is true, and the results of our labours 
will be of little profit to the world. 


Here again, however, we have to beware of overstate- 
ment. Although I firmly believe that, on the whole and as a 
general rule, the very best work in the advancement of learning 
has been done disinterestedly, I cannot deny that in every 
branch of study useful services have been rendered by some 
who professedly regard their work in no higher light than as a 
means of gaining an honest livelihood and a distinguished pos- 
ition in the world. What are we to say of these persons? Well, 
_ the honest trader, or craftsman, is an estimable member of 
society. Does he become despicable merely because he has 
chosen to trade in the things of the mind instead of in bacon or 
calico? Iam not going to countenance the intellectual snobbery 
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that would answer yes to this question. By all means let us 
give the conscientious tradesman in scholarship the respect 
which he deserves; let us not grudge him his wages either in 
praise or pelf; if his work is really good, we may suspect that 
he has some share of higher aspirations than he avows or is 
conscious of, and may congratulate him on his freedom from 
the temptation to cant and self-deception that besets those who 
set before themselves a lofty ideal. 

And then there is yet another type of researcher—the 
man whose serious work and interests lie elsewhere, and who 
takes to literary or scientific research professedly as the 
amusement of his idle hours. Well, we who presume to con- 
sider ourselves serious workers know very well that the busi- 
ness of research, though it has its long periods of painful and 
unrefreshing toil, is at times a delightful sport. Let us not be 
too hard on the man who sees in it nothing but sport. He may 
sometimes irritate us by his want of accuracy and thorough- 
ness, and lead us into vexatious snares; but his results are 
sometimes worth having, and after all, he might surely have 
chosen to amuse himself in worse ways. 

No, neither the tradesman nor the sportsman in research 
should excite our moral indignation or our scorn—unless they 
pretend to be what they are not. But plainly they are not the 
people from whom we can expect a ready response to our ap- 
peal on behalf of the principles of co-operation. We may, in- 
deed, point out to the one that the way to get helped oneself 
is to render help freely to one’s fellows; and to the other that 
it is not playing the game to place one’s competitors at a 
disadvantage. 

But it is not to such persons that I now intend to speak. 
There are those, and they are many, who are conscious of an 
ardent desire for the advancement of their own special branch 
of learning, and in pursuit of this object are ready to sacrifice 
all selfish considerations, so far as the weakness of human 
nature will permit. If this is your professed aim, you have 
taken on yourself a special obligation. You are not, indeed, 
called upon to a literal fulfilment of the precept “Give to every 
one that asketh of thee.” Of course, if you do your duty to 
the particular work on which you are engaged, there are limits, 
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and it may be very narrow limits, to the time and energy that 
you are able to devote to the helping of others. And I do not 
think you are at all bound to supply information to a hopeless 
crank, whose mental digestion will convert your wholesome 
food into poison. But I will say this, that whenever you find 
yourself compelled to refuse aid to a deserving fellow-worker, 
your regret will be in proportion to the sincerity and depth of 
your devotion to the cause to which you owe allegiance. 

It may perhaps be well to explain that I am not now 
preaching brotherly kindness. I trust, indeed, that we have 
all so much of friendly feeling towards our fellow-workers that 
to help them is a pleasant task. And there is no doubt that 
the love of one’s neighbour is a higher motive of action than 
regard for the interests of knowledge. But what I am now 
concerned to insist upon is that the inferior motive shall have 
no less than its rightful place. It may happen—and perhaps 
not always by our own fault—that there are some of our 
fellow-workers whom for their own sakes it is not precisely a 
delight to assist. Well, if we are unwilling to help them for 
their own sakes, at least let us do it for the sake of the wider 
community whom we may enable them more efficiently to 
benefit. 

It can hardly be necessary to spend much time in showing 
how greatly the absence of co-operation has hindered the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. When two scholars, without com- 
munication with each other are labouring on the same special 
line of inquiry, there will be needless duplication of effort in 
going over the same ground; each worker will make his own 
mistakes, which mutual criticism would have corrected, but 
which uncorrected will perplex and mislead future inquirers; 
and each will arrive at partial results, individually of little 
significance, but needing only to be combined with the com- 
plementary truths discovered by the other worker to become 
the starting-point of a new and fruitful line of inquiry. 

It may be said that nowadays this does not often happen.. 
More than in any former age, save perhaps the 16th century, 
scholars concern themselves to know what is done by others 
engaged in the same kind of research, and regard it with sym- 
pathetic interest. It is even a recognized point of etiquette 
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that when one man is understood to be engaged in the investi- 
gation of some special subject, other scholars shall hold them- 
selves bound to abstain from intruding on his particular 
domain. This kind of good fellowship is altogether honourable, 
and the rule dictated by it does prevent a good deal of the use- 
less duplication of effort to which I have just referred. But 
its results are sometimes unfortunate. It is no unknown thing 
for some line of research to remain blocked for many years 
awaiting the publication of some work of an acknowledged 
master, which is repeatedly announced as on the point of ap- 
pearing, and perhaps never sees the light at all. Is the scholar 
altogether free from blame who allows such a state of things 
to arise by his default? Is it unreasonable to feel that if he 
had been more fully possessed by the spirit of co-operation, he 
would have more promptly recognized that his prospect of ful- 
filling his promise to the world was becoming faint, and would 
have handed over his task to some other labourer with better 
health and fewer occupations, contenting himself thencefor- 
ward with the part of a counsellor and helper in the work that 
he had aspired to carry on alone? 

Besides the general kind of co-operation which consists in 
rendering help to one’s fellow-workers when it is needed, there 
is the more specific kind which we may distinguish as collabor- 
ation, in which two or more workers join themselves together 
for the investigation, keeping in constant communication with 
each other, and making themselves jointly responsible for the 
work. Collaboration of this kind is, I think, more valuable in 
the business of research than in any other kind of intellectual 
activity. In fine art or imaginative literature, indeed, it has 
often been in some degree successful, but the highest type of 
success is not to be attained in this way. For the worth of a 
work of art consists largely in its expression of the individual- 
ity of the artist, and in collaboration individuality is apt to be 
neutralized or obscured. But when it is a question of finding 
things, two are better than one, and in the discovery of truth, 
two working together in concert are sometimes better than 
many ones working in isolation. Of course in such a collabor- 
ation, a wise division of labour is necessary; but it is possible 
for the principle of division of labour to be carried too far. I 
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have known at least one joint work in which it was understood 
that one of the collaborators had devoted himself to the collec- 
tion of data and the other to the application of them to the 
’ problems to be investigated; and I fancied I perceived that 
some of the faults of the work were due to a too rigid delimita- 
tion of the workers’ respective spheres. It is not safe to base 
your reasonings on a body of data in the investigation of which 
you have had no personal share, for you will lack the instinctive 
judgement of the relative trustworthiness of the data and their 
precise face as evidence, that only first-hand acquaintance can 
give. Nor, on the other hand, will the collector of material 
be able to select from the mass of facts those which are really 
important, unless he takes an active part in applying them to 
their purpose. Whatever may be the principle that regulates 
the division of the work, it is essential to perfect success that 
each worker shall march step by step with his companion, that 
the joint path shall be illumined by constant mutual counsel 
and suggestion. From methodical collaboration of this kind 
I believe that great benefits may be expected to accrue to 
future research. 

From all that I have been saying hitherto, it might appear 
that the only kind of co-operation that I have in view is be- 
tween those who are engaged in one and the same department 
of research. But a conviction which is daily more and more 
borne in upon me by the needs of my own work, and by re- 
flexion on the order of the world, is that of the unity of all 
truth. Innumerable as are the various departments of human 
knowledge, they are all parts of one great system, “members 
one of another,” with mysterious threads of connexion run- 
ning through the whole body. No great and notable advance 
is ever made in any branch of research without affecting bene- 
ficially the progress of research in some other field, often in 
ways that no human sagacity could have foreseen. I feel 
strongly the need that those who labour for the advancement 
of knowledge in each special department should learn to re- 
cognize more than they often do, that those who are labouring 
in the other departments are their fellow-workers, co-operat- 
ing to the same great end. Of course it is neither possible nor 
desirable that we should feel an interest in the progress of 
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every kind of knowledge, or of many kinds. Our minds are lim- 
ited, and it is right that our love of truth should mean practic- 
ally love for our own little world of truth. But let us not for- 
get that our little world is part of a universe; that all the 
worlds exist for the sake of each other and of the whole. If 
another man’s love of truth is directed to objects in which I 
can see nothing attractive, I am none the less bound to hold 
him in honour, as striving along with me for the same great 
end. The contempt of the scholar for the man of science, of 
the man of science for the scholar, of those who follow one 
branch of science or learning for those who follow another, is 
altogether a hateful and a foolish thing. 

It has been seen over and over again in the world’s his- 
tory how some branch of study, pursued with no other motive 
than the pure love of truth, has long appeared to be destitute 
of any promise of possible service to the material or the gen- 
eral intellectual interests of mankind; and how in the course of 
ages these useless studies have borne fruit by which all the 
world has profited. This text has often been preached from, 
and you are all familiar with the stock illustration. The 
labours of the geometers of ancient Greece, who spent their 
lives in determining the properties of curves and surfaces and 
solids, may well have seemed to their practically-minded neigh- 
bours the unsurpassable type of learned futility. And yet it is 
through the results of these labours that the commerce of the 
world is carried in safety across oceans to the ancient world 
unknown. Or, if we prefer to look at the intellectual and 
spiritual rather than to the material side, it is to these same 
labours that we owe our conceptions of the vastness of the 
physical universe, and our knowledge of the laws that bind 
our little earth to the remotest star. 

Well, this is an illustration on the colossal scale. Let me 
give you one on a very small scale. Some of you may be 
acquainted with Professor Chandler’s marvellously exhaustive 
work on Greek Accentuation. You will remember the half- 
humorous, half-pathetic way in which, in his preface, the 
author insists on the utter uselessness of the study to which 
he had devoted so many laborious years. We may well imagine 
that the sense of futility which he expressed at the conclusion 
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of his task had often been in his mind during its progress. And. 
yet, impelled by a love of truth of which he was half inclined 
to be ashamed, and by the conviction that what a man under- 
takes to do he should do with all his might, he would not rest 
till he had examined every accessible source of evidence bear- 
ing on the most trivial detail of this eminently trivial subject.. 
Now when Chandler wrote there was perhaps no one living— 
almost certainly no Englishman—who could have found any 
good reason for saying that the great scholar’s depreciation 
of the value of his special branch of learning was seriously ex- 
aggerated. But the world has moved since then; and to-day any 
student of the comparative phonology of the Germanic tongues 
will tell you that the facts of Greek accentuation are among 
the foundations of important parts of his own science. And 
not only so, but in many quite different fields of linguistic re- 
search, and even in the study of the laws of development of 
language in general, the illumination received from the in- 
vestigation of this subject has been of incalculable value. 

It is. surely plain from this instance that the fact that 
another person’s line of research appears to be utterly alien 
to our own is no reason for being confident that we may not 
some day find ourselves in urgent need of his co-operation. 

I can give you yet another example of the extraordinary 
way in which two branches of study, to all appearance utterly 
unconnected, will sometimes turn out to be capable of yielding 
important mutual help. One would certainly not say before- 
hand that researches in Rabbinical theology, and the criticism 
of its texts written in Hebrew, were likely ever to contribute 
to the progress of discovery in the history of the French 
language. And yet this is just what has come to pass. In the 
latter half of the 19th century a number of Jewish scholars, 
keenly interested in the traditions, were busily engaged in the 
study of the writings of the Rabbinical commentators and 
theologians of the Middle Ages. They found that in the mar- 
gin of some of their MSS., alongside the Hebrew text, there 
were glosses on words, and explanatory annotations, written 
in Hebrew characters, but in a language that was not Hebrew. 
I am not sure that the nature of this language was at once 
perceived. But very soon it was discovered to be simply 
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medieval French. The Hebrew alphabet happens to be a 
particularly bad medium for expressing the sounds of any 
European language, and the task of unravelling the mysteries 
of this strange cipher was not an easy one. But by co-opera- 
tion between the Hebraists and the Romanic scholars, the 
difficulties were at length overcome. The result is that the 
French philologist of to-day is in possession of a mine of in- 
formation respecting the phonology, grammar, and vocabulary 
of an early period of his language, which has already yielded 
abundance of treasure, and is even now far from being ex- 
hausted. And I have little doubt that on his side, the student 
of medieval Hebrew would acknowledge that his own special 
branch of learning has profited greatly by the co-operation of 
the French philologist. 

As an example of the disadvantages arising from the lack 
of the co-operation between workers in different fields, I may 
refer to a small branch of inquiry in which I have taken a 
special interest—the etymology of English place-names. Local 
historians have often fallen into error through supposing that 
two like-sounding names, found in documents of different 
periods, are forms of the same name, and refer to the same 
place; though a very slight knowledge of the history of pro- 
nunciation and spelling would have sufficed to show them that 
the identification is impossible. Then, too, they have often ven- 
tured on uninformed etymological speculations on their own 
account, and have even based far-reaching historical con- 
clusions on delusive interpretations. When a philologist has 
ventured to protest, the reply has not infrequently been: “Oh, 
- I don’t believe in philology.” I am afraid the doctrine ‘‘What 
I knaw not is not knowledge” is much more commonly held 
than avowed. 

But then, have the philologists themselves been blameless 
in this matter? Books have been written on the etymology 
of place-names, the authors of which seem to have thought 
that linguistic considerations alone were sufficient to solve all 
their problems. They have put forward interpretations of 
names, which may have been fairly probable so far as the 
purely linguistic data are concerned, but are refuted by the 
known facts of history or t»pography. Of course every 
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etymologist whose work has any value at all, attempts to build 
on a foundation of documentary evidence—on a collection of 
early spellings of the names he is dealing with, dated as ac- 
curately as possible. But he does not always know whether 
the document on which he relies is genuine or spurious, or 
whether it has been correctly dated. The necessary critical 
work may have been done by the historical inquirers; but the 
philologist has not heard of it. The philologist is fond of boast- 
ing of the scientific rigour of his methods, and the invaria- 
bility of the laws of phonetic change. And yet, when he goes 
to work on place-names he often—dquite needlessly and to the 
detriment of his own science—fancies himself compelled to 
admit destructive exceptions, merely because he has accepted 
some traditional identification of a documentary name, which 
the progress of research in another field has long ago disproved. 

I might, of course, if it were necessary, give you many 
more illustrations of the value of co-operation in research, 
and of the loss which the cause of science and learning has 
suffered from the absence of it. But I prefer to occupy the 
few remaining minutes of this address with some remarks 
relating to the Association in whose name we are assembled. 
Its object is the encouragement and facilitation of mutual help 
among research workers. But it is an essential condition of 
the efficient working of the Association that there should be 
some restriction of its scope. It is concerned, not with the 
whole universe of knowledge, but with a special group of 
studies having an obvious mutual affinity—the Modern Human- 
ities. Now what are the extent and limits of the sphere of 
action indicated by these two words? I cannot now go into 
the interesting history of the word Humanities as denoting a 
particular class of studies. For our purpose it may convention- 
ally be defined as the study of the productions of the human 
mind—primarily including language and literature, but not ex- 
cluding the history of arts and institutions. With the natural 
and physical sciences, with the studies that aim at the dis- 
covery of. abstract truth, like mathematics or philosophy— 
except in certain aspects, on which J shall have a word to say— 
we are not, as an Association, specially concerned. With regard 
to the further limitation implied by the word Modern, I wish 
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to say that it is not used in opposition to Medieval. The line 
of demarcation between modern and medieval studies is vague 
and arbitrary, and academic tradition has happily refused to 
recognize it. As you know, the Modern Language Review has 
always freely admitted articles treating of medieval subjects. 
We use the word Modern in contradistinction to Ancient. We 
exclude from our scope the investigation of what are called 
the ancient languages and literatures, not because we account 
them alien, for we well know how intimately connected class- 
ical studies are with those to which we are devoted, but because 
all our energies are required for the fulfilment of our own 
special task. 

The sphere of the Modern Humanities, however, is a good 
deal wider than might at first sight appear. True, it does not 
include the study of the physical sciences or the investigation 
of philosophical problems. But it does include the history of 
scientific discovery and philosophical speculation from the be- 
ginning of the Middle Ages to the present time. So, too, the 
study of the ancient languages and literatures belongs to an- 
other domain, but the history of the labours of scholars in 
the criticism and elucidation of classical texts and the unveiling 
of the treasures of ancient thought, falls mainly within our 
province. 

Our Association will fulfil its mission and justify its exist- 
ence in precisely the degree in which it is able to provide for 
students in all departments of the Modern Humanities the op- 
portunities for Co-operative Research. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

The Dictionary Room, 

Oxford. 
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OM is a blind old Indian, whose staff may be heard any day 

stumping or splashing along the village street of his tribal 
reservation or up or down the hillside that slopes to the 
smoke-drying huts massed by the Somass river. He is an hon- 
oured member of the Ts’isha’ath, a Nootka tribe that is now 
permanently located a few miles up from the head of Alberni 
Canal, the deepest inlet on the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
and that fishes and harpoons along the river, the length of the 
“Canal,” and down among the hundreds of islands that dot 
Barkley Sound, the first of the large bays north of Cape Beale 
that are carved out on the stormy coast-line of the island. 
Tom’s early life was passed at the now abandoned village of 
Hikwis, whose row of houses looked out upon the main water of 
the Sound, but for decades he has led an uneventful existence 
in his river reservation and its vicinity, old summer-fishing 
grounds that were conquered in the first instance by his people 
from an alien tribe. Within convenient reach are the slowly 
booming white men’s towns of Alberni and Port Alberni, where 
one may lay in a supply of biscuits and oranges for a tribal 
feast or make periodic complaint to the Indian Agent. Tom is 
now old and poverty-stricken, but the memory of his former 
wealth is with his people. The many feasts he has given and 
the many ceremonial dances and displays he has had performed 
have all had their desired effect—they have shed lustre on his 
sons and daughters and grandchildren, they have “put his fam- 
ily high’’ among the Ts’isha’ath tribe, and they have even car- 
ried his name to other, distant Nootka tribes and to tribes on 
the east coast of the island that are of alien speech. Nowadays 
he spends much of his time by the fireside, tapping his staff 
in accompaniment to old ritual tunes that he is never tired of 
humming. 

Tom’s present name is Sayach’apis, Stands-up-high-over- 
all. Itis an old man’s name of eight generations’ standing that 
comes from the Hisawist’ath, a now extinct Nootka tribe with 
which Tom is connected through his father’s mother’s mother, 
who was herself a Hisawist’ath on her mother’s side. The 
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tribe is extinct, but its personal names, like its songs and le- 
gends and distinctive ritualistic ceremonies, linger on among 
the neighbouring tribes through the fine-spun network of in- 
heritance. The name “Stands-up-high-over-all,” like practi- 
cally all Nootka, and indeed all West Coast names, has its 
legendary background, its own historical warrant. The first 
Nootka chief to bear the name obtained it in a dream. He was 
undergoing ritualistic training in the woods in the pursuit of 
‘“nower” for the attainment of wealth, and had not slept for a 
long time. At last he fell into a heavy slumber, and this is 
what he dreamed. The Sky Chief appeared to him and said, 
“Why are you sleeping, Stands-up-high-over-all? You are not 
- really desirous of getting wealthy, are you? I was about to 
make you wealthy and to give you the name Stands-up-high- 
over-all.”’ The ironical touch is a characteristic nuance in these 
origin legends. And so the name, a supernatural gift, was 
handed down the generations, now by direct male inheritance, 
now as a dower to a son-in-law resident at some village remote 
from its place of origin. This is the normal manner, actually 
or in theory, of the transmission of all privileges, and though 
the owner of a privilege may be a villager a hundred miles or 
more distant from its historical or legendary home, he has not 
completely established his right to its use unless he has shown 
himself, directly or by reference to a speaker acquainted with 
tribal lore, possessed of the origin legend, the local provenance, 
and the genealogical tree or “historical”? nexus that binds him 
to the individual that is believed to have been the first to enjoy 
the privilege, 

Tom did not always have the name of Sayach’apis, nor 
need he keep it to the end of his days. He assumed it over 
thirty years ago on the occasion of his great potlatch, a puberty 
feast in honour of his now deceased oldest daughter. At that 
time he had the young man’s name of Nawe’ik, now borne by 
his oldest son, Douglas. It is a name belonging to the Nash’- 
as’ath sept or tribal subdivision of the Ts’isha’ath, and was 
first dreamed by Tom’s maternal grandfather. It is thus a 
name of comparatively recent origin, nor does it possess that 
aura of noble association that attaches to Tom’s present 
name. Its exact meaning is unknown, but it is said to have 
been a command—‘“‘Come here!”—of a spirit whale dreamt of 
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by its first possessor. Tom assumed it at a potlatch he gave 
to his own tribe before he was married. It was just 
about the time that the discovery of placer gold in the Fraser 
river was bringing in a considerable influx of whites to British 
Columbia. 

Before this Tom was known as Kunnuh, a Nitinat young 
man’s name, “Wake up!” which is again based on the dream 
of a spirit whale. The Nitinat Indians are a group of Nootka 
tribes that occupy the southwest coast of the island, and Tom’s 
claim to the name and to other Nitinat privileges comes to him 
through his paternal grandfather, himself a Nitinat Indian. 
The name originated with his grandfather’s father’s father’s 
father, who received it in a dream as he was training for 
“power” in whaling. It was assumed by Tom when he was 
about ten years of age at a naming feast given the Ts’isha’ath 
Indians by his Nitinat grandfather. It displaced the boy’s 
name Ha’wihlkumuktli, ‘‘Having-chiefs-behind,”’ this time 
of true Ts’isha’ath origin and descending to Tom through his 
paternal grandmother’s father’s father, who again received the 
name in a dream from a spirit whale. This ancestor was hav- 
ing much success in whaling, and, becoming exceedingly 
wealthy, was “leaving other chiefs behind him.” Tom was 
given the name at an ordinary feast by his paternal grand- 
father. 

The earliest name that Tom remembers having is TI’i’- 
nitsawa, “‘Getting whale-skin.” This name originated among 
the Wanini’ath, another of the tribal subdivisions of the Ts’i- 
sha’ath. When the great Wanini’ath chief Hohenikwop had 
his whale booty towed to shore, the little boys used to come to 
the beach for slices of whale-skin, so he made up the name of 
“Getting whale-skin” for his son. The right to use it was in- 
herited by his oldest son, but was also passed on to the chief’s 
younger sister, who brought it as a dowry to the father of 
Tom’s paternal grandfather. Tom himself received the name 
on the occasion of a mourning potlatch given by his paternal 
grandfather in honour of his son, Tom’s father, who had died 
not long before. Before this Tom had a child’s nickname; in 
other words, a name bestowed not out of the inherited stock 
of names claimed by his parents, but created on the spot for 
any chance reason whatever. Such nicknames have no ceremo- 
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nial value, are not privileges, and are therefore not handed 
down as an inheritance or transferred as a dowry. Tom has 
forgotten what his nickname was. 

At the very outset, in the mere consideration of what Tom 
has called himself at various times, we are introduced to the 
two great social forces that give atmosphere to Nootka life. 
The first of these is privilege, the right to use something of 
value, practical or ceremonial. Such a privilege is called 
“topati” by the Indians, and one cannot penetrate very far 
into their life or beliefs without stumbling upon one topati 
after another. The second is the network of descent and kin- 
ship relation that determines the Indian’s status, not merely 
as a tribesman once for all, but in reference to his claim to 
share in any activity of moment. The threads of the genea- 
logical past are wound tightly about the Indian; he is himself 
a traditional composite of social features that belong to diverse 
localities and involve him in diverse kinship relations. As far 
back, then, as he can remember, Tom has been steeped in an 
atmosphere of privilege, of rank, of conflicting claims to this or 
that coveted right. As far back as he can remember, he has 
heard remarks like this: “Old man Tootooch has no right to 
have such and such a particular Thunderbird dance performed 
at his potlatches. His claim to it is not clear. In my grand- 
father’s days men were killed for less than that, and the head 
chief of the Ahous’ath tribe, who has the primary claim to the 
dance, would have called him sharply to order.” But he has 
also heard Tootooch vigorously support his claim with argu- 
ments, genealogical and other, that no one quite knows the 
right or wrong of. And as far back as he can remember, Tom 
has been accustomed to think of himself not merely as a 
Ts’isha’ath, though he is primarily that by residence and im- 
mediate descent, but as a splintered participant in the tradi- 
tions, in the social atmosphere, of several other Nootka tribes. 
He has always known where to look for his remoter kinsmen, 
dwelling in villages that are dotted here and there on a long 
coast line. 

The first few years of Tom’s life were spent in a “‘cradle” 
of basketry, in which he was tightly swathed by sundry wrap- 
pings and braids of the soft, beaten inner bark of the cedar. 
Even now he has a vague recollection of looking out over the 
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sea from the erect vantage of a cradling basket looped behind 
his mother’s shoulders. He also thinks he remembers crying 
bitterly one time when left all by himself in the basket, stood 
up on end against the butt of a willow tree, while his mother 
and four or five other women had strayed off to dig for edible 
clover roots with their hard, pointed digging sticks. During 
the cradling period Tom was having his head, or rather his 
forehead, gradually flattened by means of cedar-bark pads, and 
the upper and lower parts of his legs were bandaged so as to 
allow the calves to bulge. The Indians believe that they do not 
like big foreheads and slim legs, nor do they approve of wide 
eyebrows, which are narrowed, if necessary, by plucking out 
some of the hairs. Later on in life Tom was less particular 
about his natural appearance, having been well ‘‘fixed” by his 
mother in infancy. Like the other male Indians of his tribe, 
he has never bothered to pluck out the scanty growth of hair 
on his face. Some of the Indians of Tom’s acquaintance have 
tattooed themselves, generally on the breast, with designs re- 
ferring to their hunting experiences or to crest privileges—a 
quarter-moon or a sea-lion or a pair of thunder birds,—but Tom 
has never bothered to do this. Aside from the head-flattening of 
infancy, Tom has never had any portion of his body mutilated, 
unless the perforation of his ears and the septum of his nose 
for the attachment of ear and nose pendants of the bright, 
rainbow-like abalone, strung by sinew threads, be considered 
a mutilation. These pendants, which he and other Indians have 
long discarded, were worn purely for ornament; they had no 
importance as ceremonial insignia. In spite of the fact that 
neither razor nor tweezers have ever smoothed out the hairy 
surface of his face, he has not altogether neglected the care of 
his body. To prevent chapping, he has often rubbed himself 
with tallow and red paint, and in his younger days he was in 
the habit of keeping himself in good condition by a cold plunge, 
at daybreak, in river or sea. The vigorous rubbing down with 
hemlock branches which followed, until the skin all tingled:red, 
helped to give tone to his body. He could not afford to miss the 
plunge and rub-down for more than two or three days at a 
time, if only because to have done so would have brought upon 
him the contempt and derision of his comrades. No aspiring 
young hunter of the seal and the sea-lion could allow himself 
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to be called a woman. In the course of his long life Tom has 
painted his face in a great variety of ways, whether for festive 
occasions or in the private quest of supernatural power in some 
secluded spot in the woods. Some of these face paints—and 
there are hundreds of them in use among the Nootka—are geo- 
metrical patterns, others are emblematic of supernatural be- 
ings and animals. Many of them, like the songs and dances 
with which they are associated, are looked upon as valuable 
privileges. 

It is long since Tom has worn or seen worn native costume 
—what little there was of it—but he distinctly remembers the 
blankets and cedar-bark garments that the Indians wore when 
he was a boy and, indeed, well on into his days of manhood. 
The heavy rains of the Coast and the constant necessity of 
splashing in and out of the canoes along the beach made tight- 
fitting garments and cumbrous foot and leg-wear undesirable. 
The Indians wore no clinging shirts or leggings or moccasins. 
They are a barefoot and a bare-legged people. Those of the 
men. who could afford more than a breech-clout wore a blanket- 
robe loosely thrown about the body, either a hide—of bear or 
the far more valuable sea-otter—or a woven blanket, whether 
of the inner-bark strands of the “yellow cedar” or the long 
fleecy hair of the native dogs. The women wore cedar-bark 
“petticoats,” which are nothing but loosely fitting girdles 
fringed with long tassels of cedar-bark. In rainy weather they 
also wore woven hats of cedar-bark strands or split root fibre, 
round-topped and cone-like. When the weather was thick and 
heavy with rain, and this happens often enough in the winter, 
both men and women wore rain-capes of cedar-bark or rush 
matting. The children ran about completely naked. 

The food that Tom was accustomed to in his early days 
did not differ materially from his present fare. It was then, 
and is now, chiefly fish—boiled, steam-baked, spit-roasted, or 
smoked. In all his early haunts, in the houses and along the 
beach, everywhere he was immersed in grateful fishy odours. 
From the earliest time that he can remember anything at all, 
he has been daily confronted by some aspect of the life of a 
fishing people, whether it be the catching of salmon trout by 
the boys with their two-barbed fish-spears; or the spearing or 
trolling or netting of salmon by the older men; or the getting 
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in the sea of herrings with herring-rakes, of halibut with the 
peculiar, gracefully bent halibut hooks that every Indian even 
now has kicking around in his box of odds and ends, of cod 
with twirling decoys and spears that have two prongs of un- 
equal length—“older” and “younger”; or the hanging up of 
salmon in rows to dry in the smoke houses, so that this all im- 
portant fish may still contribute his share of the food supply 
long after the last salmon of the late fall has ceased to run; 
or the splitting up of the salmon by the women as a first pre- 
liminary to cooking; or any one of the hundreds of other 
scenes that make of a fisher folk a fish-handling and a fish-eat- 
ing people. 

Second in importance to fish are the various varieties of 
edible shell-fish and other soft-bodied inhabitants of the sea— 
mussels and clams and sea-urchins, sea-cucumbers, and octo- 
pus. The flesh of the octopus, or “devil-fish,”’ though not an 
important article of food, was considered quite a dainty, and 
feasts were often given in which it figured as a special feature, 
like crab-apples or like the apples or oranges of present-day 
feasts. Far more important than these mushy foods, though 
probably subsidiary, on the whole, to salmon and other fish, 
was the flesh of sea-mammals—the hump-backed whale, the 
California whale, the sea-otter, the sea-lion, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the hair seal. Tom has harpooned his fill of seals 
in the course of his life, and, like most other Nootka men of 
the last generation, has done a considerable amount of com- 
mercial sealing for white firms in Behring Sea. He has caught 
a few sea-otters, which are now all but extinct, but no sea-lions 
or whales, though he claims to have the hereditary privilege 
to hunt these animals and to possess the indispensable magical 
knowledge without which their quest is believed by the Nootka 
to be doomed to failure. 

Boiled whale and seal meat was highly prized by the In- 
dians, and there was no more joyous event to break the mono- 
tony of tribal life than the towing to shore of a harpooned 
whale or the drifting to shore of a whale carcass. In either 
case the flensing knives were quickly got ready, the carcasses 
cut up, and feasts held in the village. Tom remembers how 
excitedly—he was then but a boy of ten or so—he once report- 
ed the appearance of a drifting whale carcass a quarter of a 
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mile from shore, how the whole village rushed into their canoes, 
and how they laboriously floated it on to the sandy beach with 
their stout lanyards of cedar rope wound with nettle fibre. The 
whale was cut up carefully under the direction of a “‘measurer”’ 
into its traditionally determined portions, which were then dis- 
tributed, according to hereditary right, to those entitled to 
receive them. Tom himself got the meat about the navel as a 
reward for his find. There was an unusual amount of whale oil 
tried out that time, and the fires at the feasts leaped higher 
than ever as the oil was thrown upon them, lighting up in lurid 
flashes the house posts carved into the likeness of legendary 
ancestors. 

Tom ate very little meat of land animals in his early days. 
Indeed, like most of the Coast Indians, he had a prejudice 
against deer meat, and it was not until, as a middle-aged man, 
he had come into contact with some of the deer-hunting tribes 
of the interior of the island that he learned to prize it, though 
even to this day venison has not for him the toothsome appeal 
of a chunk of whale meat. Fish and meat were the staples, 
yet not the only foods. The women dug up a variety of edible 
roots, such as clover and fern root, which made a welcome 
change, while blackberries, salmon berries, soap-berries, and 
other varieties, frequently dried and pressed for winter con- 
sumption, added a sweetening to the somewhat monotonous 
fare. One relish Tom has never learned to enjoy—salt. All 
the older Nootka Indians detest salt in their food. 

As Tom grew up, he became initiated into the chief handi- 
crafts of his tribe. He got to be rather skilful at working in 
wood, both the soft red cedar and the hard yew and spiraea, 
familiarizing himself with the various wood working processes 
—felling trees with wedges and stone hammers, splitting out 
planks, smoothing with adzes, drilling, handling the curved 
knife, steaming, and bending by the ‘‘kerfing’”’ or notching pro- 
cess. Even in his youngest years iron-bladed and iron-pointed 
tools had almost completely replaced the aboriginal implements 
of stone, bone, and shell, but the forms themselves of the manu- 
factured objects underwent little or no modification down to the 
present day. In the course of his long life Tom has made hun- 
dreds of wooden articles of use—boxes with telescoping lids, 
paddles, bailers, fish clubbers, adze-handles, ladles, bows, ar-. 
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row-shafts, fire-drills, latrines, root-diggers, fish-spears, and 
shafts for sealing and whaling harpoons. He has also assisted 
in making dug-out canoes, and has often prepared and put in 
position the heavy posts and beams of the large quadrangular 
houses that were still being built in his youth. On the other 
hand, Tom has never developed much aptitude in the artistic 
decoration of objects. Such things as paintings on house 
boards and paddles or realistic carvings in masks, rattles, or- 
namental fish-clubbers, and house posts are rather beyond his 
power and have had to be made for him, when required, by oth- 
ers more clever than himself. The one thing that Tom grew 
to be most proficient in was the preparation of house planks of 
desired lengths and widths. When he was a young man, he 
would travel about in canoes from village to village with the 
stock of planks he had on hand and trade them for blankets, 
strings of dentalium shells, dried fish, whale oil, and other ex- 
changeable commodities. It was through trading rather than 
through personal success in fishing or hunting that Tom 
amassed in time a considerable share of wealth, and it was 
through his wealth and the opportunity it gave him to make 
lavish distributions at ‘“‘potlatches’” or feasts rather than 
through nobility of blood that he came to occupy his present 
honourable position among his tribesmen. 

While Tom and the other men, when they were not busy 
“potlatching”’ or visiting some relative or taking a run down 
to Victoria, were engaged in fishing and sea-mammal hunting 
and woodworking, the women prepared the food, dug for edible 
roots, gathered clams, and spent what time they could spare 
from these and similar tasks in the weaving and plaiting of 
blankets, matting, and baskets. What receptacles were not of 
wood were of basketry, while mats of various sorts did duty 
for tables, hangings, and carpeting. The materials of these 
baskets and mats, the omnipresent cedar bark and the rush, 
frayed easily, so that the women were kept constantly busy 
replenishing the household stock. Even now one can hardly 
enter a Nootka house without seeing one or more of the women 
twilling mats and baskets with strips of softened cedar-bark 
or twining the cedar bark strands into cordage and bags or 
threading a rush mat with the long netting needles of polished 
spiraea. In the old days there was always in the house a great 
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clatter of breaking up the raw yellow cedar bark with the cor- 
rugated bark beaters of bone of whale and of loosening up the 
hard strips of red cedar bark into fibrous masses with the half- 
moon shredders. The women could work up the bark into al- 
most any degree of fineness; indeed, the cedar-bark ‘‘wool”’ 
that was used to pad the cradles is almost as soft and fluffy in 
feel as down or cotton batting. When Tom was a boy, the wo- 
men made only plain, unornamented baskets, whether twined 
or twilled, and ornamented the mats with sober, but effective, 
lines of alder-dyed red and mud-dyed black. Since then, how- 
ever, they have taken to making also trinket baskets and 
plaques of the familiar “wrapped’’ weave, beautifully ornament- 
ed with realistic and geometrical designs in the black and 
white weft of grass. This art came to Tom’s people from the 
Nitinats, or Southern Nootka, who in turn owe it to the Makah 
of Cape Flattery. Trade with the whites is the chief incentive 
in the making of these finer specimens of basketry. 
Nowadays the Nootka Indians live in small frame houses, 
a family, in our narrower sense of the word, to a house. It 
was not so when Tom was young. The village of Hikwis, in 
which he was raised, consisted of a row of long plank houses, 
each constructed on a heavy quadrangular frame of posts, 
which were the trimmed trunks of cedars, and of cross beams 
of circular section resting on the posts. The roofing and walls 
were of cedar planks running lengthwise of the house. The 
floor was the bare earth, stamped smooth, and a slightly raised 
platform ran along the rear and the long sides of the house. 
On the inner floor one or more fires were built, the smoke es- 
caping through openings in the roof, provided by merely shov- 
ing a roofing plank or two to a side. Tom early learned not to 
stand erect in the house any more than he could help. The 
smoke circulating in the upper reaches of the house, particu-- 
larly in rainy weather, when the smoke-hole rafters were 
closed, was trying to the eyes, and the Indians found it con- 
venient to sit or crouch on the floor as much as possible. Some 
of the houses, like the one in which Tom was brought up, had 
paintings or carvings referring to the crests or legendary es- 
cutcheons of the chief of the tribe, tribal subdivision, or house 
group. In Tom’s house the main escutcheons were two thun- 
der-birds, face to face, painted on the outside of the wall 
planks; a series of round holes cut in the roof and one in front 
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that served as a door, all representing moons; and paintings of 
wolves on the boards that ran below the platforms. The chief 
of the house group, together with his immediate family, occu- 
pied the rear of the house, other families of lesser rank, kin to 
the chief by junior lines of descent, occupied various positions 
along the sides. Slaves were also housed in the long communal 
dwelling. They were not, like the middle class, undistinguished 
relations of the chiefs’ families, but strangers, captured in war 
or bartered off like any chattels. The mat beds of the indi- 
vidual families were made on the platforms and were screened 
off from one another as required. 

In such a house Tom early learned his exact relationship 
to all his kinsmen. He soon learned also the degree of his rela- 
tionship to the neighbouring house groups. He applied the 
terms “brother” and “‘sister”’ not only to his immediate bro- 
thers and sisters, but to his cousins, near and remote, of the 
same generation. He distinguished, among all these remoter 
brothers and sisters, “older” and ‘“‘younger,” not according to 
their actual ages in relation to his own, but according to wheth- 
er they belonged to lines of descent that were senior or junior 
to his own. Primogeniture, he gradually learned, both of self 
and progenitor, meant superiority in rank and privilege. Hence 
the terms “older” and “younger” almost from the beginning 
took on a powerful secondary tinge of “superior” and ‘“‘infe- 
rior.’ The absurdity of calling some little girl cousin, perhaps 
ten years his junior, his “older sister’? was for him immensely 
less evident because of his ever present consciousness of her 
higher rank. As Tom grew older, he became cognizant of an 
astonishing number of uncles and aunts, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, of endless brothers-in-law—far and near. He 
was very much at home in the world. Wherever he turned, he 
could say, ““Younger brother, come here!” or “Grandfather, let 
me have this.” The personal names of most of his acquain- 
tances were hardly more than tags for calling out at a distance 
or at ceremonial gatherings. 

Along with his feeling of personal relationship to individ- 
uals there grew up in Tom a consciousness of the existence of 
tribal subdivisions in the village. The Ts’isha’ath tribe, with 
which he was identified by residence, kinship, and upbringing, 
proved really to be a cluster of various smaller tribal units, of 
which the Ts’isha-ath, that gave their name to the whole, were 
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the leading group. The other subdivisions were originally in- 
dependent tribes that had lost their isolated distinctness 
through conquest, weakening in numbers, or friendly removal 
and union. Each of the tribal subdivisions or “septs” had its 
own stock of legends, its distinctive privileges, its own houses 
in the village, its old village sites and distinctive fishing and 
hunting waters that were still remembered in detail by its 
members. While the septs now lived together as a single tribe, 
the basis of the sept division was really a traditional local one. 
The sept grouping was perhaps most markedly brought to light 
at ceremonial gatherings. Tom learned in time that of all the 
honoured seats recognized at a feast, a certain number of con- 
tiguous seats in the rear of the house belonged to representa- 
tives of the Ts’isha’ath sept, a certain number of others at the 
right corner in the rear to those of another sept, and so on. 
Thus, the proper ranking of the septs was ever kept before the 
eye by the definite assignment of seats of higher and lower 
rank. 

But it must not be supposed that Tom’s childhood and 
youth were spent entirely in work and in the acquirement of 
social and ceremonial knowledge. On the contrary, what inter- 
ested him at least as much as sociology was play. He spun his - 
tops—rather clumsy-looking, two-pegged tops they were,— 
threw his gaming spears in the spear and grass game and in 
the hoop-rolling game, hit feathered billets with a flat bat, 
threw beaver-teeth dice (though this was chiefly a woman’s 
game), and, when he grew older, took part in the favorite game 
of “lehal,” the almost universal Western American guessing 
game, played with two or four gambling bones to the accom- 
paniment of stirring songs. More properly belonging to the 
domain of sport was the somewhat dangerous game of canoe- 
upsetting, in which the contestants upset their canoes and 
quickly righted them at a hand-clap signal. This was an espe- 
cially favoured game of Tom’s. All through his life, up to the 
time that he lost his sight, he was as instinctively familiar 
with the run of water, the dip and lurch of a canoe, and the 
turn of a paddle as with the movements of walking on the land. 
Indeed, for days on end, at certain seasons, his life flowed on in- 
sistently to the very rhythms of rising and falling wave. 

(Continued in next issue). 
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FREQUENTER, for a short time of the famous Quebec 

book-shop of Crémazie, was a young journalist named 
Louis Honoré Fréchette. The eldest son of a contractor, he was 
born at Lévis, a little town opposite Quebec on the St. Lawrence 
River, in 1839. Later he became a student at the Quebec Sem- 
inary. Then he attended Laval University reading law. Cré- 
mazie was ardently admired by this youth; and it was Cré- 
mazie’s work that encouraged in no small degree his literary 
bent. But while the master failed to receive his just meed of 
recognition, the disciple was to obtain an overgenerous largess 
thereof; for, though acquiring greater technical skill, Fréchette 
was not dowered with that flickering fire of veritable genius 
which belonged to the older poet. Indeed, it is, perhaps, un- 
fortunate in many ways for French Canadian letters that 
Fréchette was to become the most widely known French Cana- 
dian writer. Even the English Canadians, as a rule complete- 
ly ignorant of French Canadian matters, took him into mis- 
taken consideration as the only French writer of interest. 
Later at Paris he came to embody rather than represent French 
Canadian letters, after he had received the cachet of that 
august body, the French Academy. His work obscured the 
horizon; and, for a time, he was given as much undue praise 
as a popular novelist. 

Then came the natural reaction—those days when no man 
is a prophet in his own country, and Fréchette was assailed as 
an “echo.” Jealousy remembered that Fréchette had written 
a poem “La Charité,” which reminded one of Victor Hugo’s 
“Pour les Pauvres.”” In reading his rare volume ‘‘La Voix d’un 
Exilé” critics remembered Hugo’s “Les Chatiments”; while in 
his verses dedicated to Pamphile Lemay they saw a develop- 
ment of Hugo’s “Ode a Lamartine’”’ to be found in ‘“‘Les Feuilles 
d’Automne.” Above all in “La Légende d’un Peuple,” Fré- 
chette’s magnum opus, they claimed that he, after re-reading 
carefully Garneau’s history, had merely adapted the idea of 
Hugo’s “La Légende des Siécles” to Canadian legends and 
historical events. He was even accused of plagiarism, that 
tedious charge of literary homunculi. If, however, they had 
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said that he was an echo of others’ music, they would have 
perhaps taken away some of the enviousness of their accusa- 
tion and approached nearer to the truth. For Fréchette was 
an echo. Crémazie put him on the trail; and, after a close 
study of various French poets and Victor Hugo in particular, 
Fréchette was able to produce some of the most polished verse 
ever written in French Canada. What he thus wrote (be it 
said in his favour and J think he owes it to Crémazie) was big 
in its conception and in the grand style like his “La Légende 
d’un Peuple.” He did not stoop to petty thefts; he was not a 
mental pick-pocket; he appropriated vast ideas. But Fréchette 
was not merely an appropriator, he was in his way an artist; 
and above all, in spite of his romantic tradition, an excellent 
and close observer of Canadian nature. The scenery, the his- 
tory he glorifies in the manner of Hugo is his own. It is not 
Canada; it is the Canadian Province of Quebec. In this he is 
extremely original, for it was he who first exploited tolerably 
the local colour of his Laurentian countryside. These are the 
main tendencies in his prose and verse work (which is of bulk) ; 
and it is these that I shall attempt to pursue briefly here. 

Quite frankly in his first volume “Mes Loisirs”’ (1863),- 
published while he was a translator in the Legislative As- 
sembly, then meeting at Quebec, although Crémazie had not 
long fled in disgrace to France, this admirer of his admits his 
debt to the older writer: 


“Et quoigque faible encore, ma muse de vingt ans 
Peut te dire aujourd’hui de sa voix enfantine, 
Comme autrefois Reboul au divin Lamartine: 
‘Mes chants naquirent de tes chants’.” 


Admitted to the Quebec bar in the year succeeding this 
juvenile and uninteresting volume, Fréchette returned to Lévis 
to found a liberal newspaper, Le Journal de Lévis, which only 
lived a few months. At the same time unsuccessful in his 
political aspirations at Lévis, Fréchette retired in a huff to 
Chicago, where he continued his career of founding short-lived 
papers like “L’Observation” and in 1867 issued his second 
volume of poems ‘“‘La Voix d’un Exilé,” a bibliographical rarity 
now-a-days. In it he vents his wrath against the political 
administration of Sir G. E. Cartier. In a way the volume has 
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more than a passing political interest for the student of French 
Canadian affairs; but, from the literary point of view its at- 
traction is somewhat meagre. There is a literature of hate; 
but Fréchette’s hate is a little too tempered to live, in spite of 
the amusing horror of the contemporary criticism of a local 
Quebec judge, by name Routhier, who considered himself 
something of an arbiter elegantiarum, wherein he caustically 
remarks: “Mépris des institutions monarchiques, mépris de nos 
hommes publics, mépris de notre clergé, excitation a la révolu- 
tion, justification de l’assassinat politique, voila les funestes 
enseignements qu’on y trouve.” Asa matter of fact Fréchette 
himself defended this work later in 1871 as one in which he 
had stigmatized the conduct of faithless statesmen. If, he 
added, ours is a responsible government, I have the right to 
disapprove of. it and to denounce it to the people. In reality 
the whole affair is mere parish pump politics long out of date; 
but, owing to the scarcity of the book, it is perhaps interesting 
to consider, for a moment, the scheme of this political poesy. 

The work is headed with the words of Papineau, the 
Quebec demagogue:—“Ceux qui aujourd’hui s’exilent en si 
grande nombre, parce que le dégotit pour les hommes et les 
mesures actuelles les pousse a aller respirer un air plus pur 
disent a |’étranger quels sont les stigmates que le colon porte 
au front.” Fréchette begins by chaunting the praises of the 
country he has left and then proceeds to castigate the politi- 
cians of the day, who use its flag as a gambling cloth. How 
different is it, he ends up the first part of the volume, in the 
country that has received him—the United States: 


La, point de rois ventrus. Point de noblesses nées, 
Par le mérite seul les tétes couronnées 
Vers le progres divin marchent a pas géants. 


But where is there political hope for Canada? Not in 
majorities. The select minority must save the world; and this 
minority is, of course, his own party—the liberals. 


“Songez que Jésus-Christ n’avait que ee apotres 
Et qu’ils ont conquis l’univers. 


In the second part or “‘SSeconde Année” as he calls it, his verse 
takes fire a little and we notice for the first time the presence 
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of that trait, which is Fréchette’s artistic merit—a deep love 
of his countrymen’s origins and heroes. The past inspires; 
the present may be odious; but the poet will return to his 
land to save the world for the future: 

“Le clairon du devoir a sonné dans mon réve : 
In the last part, dealing with the assassination of an eta 
Canadian politician, D’Arcy McGee, Fréchette claims that the 
- first thunderclap of doom has sounded for the rogues of the 
present. It is the beginning of a new age; from now on things 
will be better; his friends may even elect Fréchette as their 
parliamentary representative. So our politically comforted 
poet returns home and does succeed in representing Lévis. But, 
later after the publication of his volume ‘‘Péle-Méle” (1877) he 
finally abandons politics as the hobby of the intellectually un- 
employed and devotes his energies thenceforward to the world 
of letters, where a wonderful ovation had already dawned for 
him in the award of the Monthyon prize by the French Aca- 
demy on the republication of part of “‘Péle-méle’” under the 

caption ‘‘Les Fleurs Boréales” (1881). 

| Up to that date no French Canadian writer had received 
recognition in old France. Crémazie’s promise had never been > 
hailed in the mother country, which in fact had remained not 
only indifferent, but absolutely oblivious of her distant off- 
spring’s fate. Now, however, with the publication of “Les 
Fleurs Boréales” and the Academy’s award a reaction was to 
set in. Fréchette’s poor boreal flowers received a shower of 
highly coloured felicitations. Everyone in Parisian jour- 
nalism (I do not say literature) hastened to pay their tribute 
of homage to the French Canadian writer. He became a seven 
days’ wonder for that Paris, which, like Athens of old, 
is always agog for some new thing. In reality Fréchette in 
“Les Fleurs Boréales” has packed away a good deal of local 
colour; in particular, in the poem addressed to Papineau, in 
“La Forét Canadienne” and “A bord du Québec.” And in 
“Les Oiseaux de Neige” of the same year these silhouettes of 
his Laurentian countryside are even more redolent of the soil 
in their sonnet frames, including as they do, a sequence on the 
Canadian year, vistas of Niagara, the Thousand Islands, the 
Saguenay River, the Montmorency Falls, etc. 
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Without doubt enormously encouraged by his phenomenal 
success, warmed by this kindly recognition, Fréchette in re- 
perusing the pages of the French Canadian historian Garneau 
and steeping his mind in the romantic origins of French 
Canada, bethought himself of his favourite master Victor 
Hugo’s elaborate ‘“‘La Légende des Siécles” and conceived the. 
idea of achieving something in a similar vein for Canada. Could. 
he not himself write the epic of his own race with something 
of the same elaborateness? So his greatest work “La Légende 
d’un Peuple” was begotten and appeared in 1887. 

It is a work big in its conception and thus thoroughly 
worthy of the one time disciple of Crémazie. There is one 
point against it. Poetry does not consist in saying everything, 
but rather in suggesting it; as Boileau says “le secret d’étre 
ennuyant, c’est de tout dire.” This epic of French Canada like 
all epics is a long street of poetry down which not every reader 
will venture. Therefore a short consideration of its actual 
performance will probably best adjust our focus of Fréchette’s. 
output. 

“La Légende d’un Peuple” begins even before the French 
arrived in Canada with a series of purple patches on the virgin. 
Canadian land such as Dryden years ago gave us in English 
in one of his plays. In fact this introductory description of 
the days before the discovery has been done so often that one 
begins to grow tired of it and unfortunately Fréchette spares. 
us little, for he is naturally long winded. Then we have to. 
make the voyage with those sturdy pioneers of France, whose 
exploits are worthy of place beside their English rivals. We. 
see Cartier and his three little vessels as they enter the great 
unknown river. The poet is so anxious that we should marvel 
with them at the land’s untold beauty that only strenuous ex- 
ertion will maintain one’s interest, for Fréchette overworks his 
organ stops. We have to be present at the first mass and we 
are on the quay when the first immigrants arrive and at the 
first harvest home. Then come those well known days of the 
Indian wars and the struggles of the early settlers and once 
again we tell over the histories of the first missionaries and 
discoverers, the bravery of Mademoiselle de Verchéres and 
Daullac’s band and others. The last of the struggles with the. 
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Iroquois finish with that Canadian folksong, the touching com- 
plaint of the voyageur Cadieux, one of the few great passages 
of Canadian poetry, which quotation cannot stale: 


Petit rocher de la haute montagne 

Je viens ici finir cette campagne. 

Ah, doux échos, entendez mes soupirs, 
En languissant je vais bient6t mourir. 


Un loup hurlant vint prés de ma cabane, 
Voir si mon feu n’avait plus de boucane. 
Je lui ai dit: retire-toi d’ici, 

Car, par ma foi, je perc’rai ton habit. 


Un noir corbeau volant 4 laventure 

Vient se percher tout prés de ma toiture. 

Je lui ai dit: “Marchand de chair humaine, 
Va t’en chercher autre viande que mienne”. 


Rossignolet, va dire 4 ma maitresse, 

A mes enfants, qu’un adieu je leur laisse, 
Que j’ai gardé mon amour et ma foi, 

Et désormais faut renoncer 4 moi. 


C’est done ici que le monde m’abandonne. 
Mais j’ai recours a vous, Sauveur des hommes. 
Trés Sainte Vierg’, ne m’abandonnez pas, 
Permettez-moi de mourir dans vos bras.* 


Fréchette uses his poem as an enormous vase into which 
he can pour all the legends and histories he has amassed. Thus 
next the English appear on the scene and Phipps bombards 
Quebec. We live again through the duel between France and 
England for Canada. The unknown pilot passes who is sup- 
posed to have tricked the English ships on to the rocks; the 
plains of Abraham shrouded in powder smoke give up their 
dead; Lévis burns at Sainte Héléne his flags; Jean Sauriol re- 
fuses to surrender; Serjeant Cadot defends to the death his 
phantom flag. So myth and legend are interwoven with 
history. For a moment the epic of Fréchette flashes with 
irridescent colours and touches real greatness in its picturesque 
description of the desperate struggle to preserve Canada for 


*Krnest Gagnon in his “Chansons Populaires du Canada” (5th 
Edition, pp. 200-208) gives two versions of this folk song. 
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France. Always unequal, often halting, this long poem here 
is enkindled and lives for a moment with the vivid vitality 
which belongs to the great works of art. 

Then the poem sweeps on with only the memory of France 
haunting it to the terrible years of Papineau’s ill-fated re- 
bellion and the heroic words of Chénier and the devoted courage 
of Hindelang. Lastly across the years of ensuing peace and 
growing prosperity only once broken by the scaffold of Riel 
the half-breed, Fréchette is able to terminate on a magnificent 
note of homage to the English flag,+ but recalls at the same 
time to his countrymen’s unfailing memory of the past that 
dearer flag—the flag of France. So admirably is this done that 
once again I must permit myself to quote: 


Incline toi devant ses lambeaux vénérés. 

Avec tout ton amour baise ses plis sacrés; 

Car ce drapeau sans peur, digne des chants d’Homére, 
Ce drapeau, mon enfant, c’est celui de ta mére. 


Was it not by a similar passage that the genius of the elder 
Canadian poet, Octave Crémazie, inspired the younger to this 
brass-trumpet note of scarlet glory? 

Necessarily in so succinct a survey I have omitted much 
worthy of note; but, in the main, I have (I think) projected 
the salient features of what is undoubtedly the epic of the 
legends and history of the soul of French Canada. As 
Monsieur Jules Claretie said in his admirable introduction to 
the work: ‘“‘This book is one of those which add a line, a 
chapter to a literary history.” No English Canadian has at- 
tempted with so much success anything of so ambitious a 
nature in this kind of work. If not altogether successful, if 
often slow and heavy, it must be remembered it was a colossal 
undertaking and the really surprising thing is that Fréchette 
has attained the vigour and scope he did. It is his surprise 
work. By it one will judge him. All his other work leads up 
to it. After it an exhaustion seems to have overcome him in 
his later poems like “Les Feuilles Volantes” (1891) with the 
possible exception of “J. B. de La Salle,” when for a last brief 
moment the verse beats more vividly. A popular poet like the 


+Wm. Chapman has also worked on the same idea in his poem 
“Les Deux Drapeaux” in “Les Aspirations.” 
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American Longfellow and of a similar type, Fréchette has 
only attempted to embody simple things. Hugo has his place 
as well as Baudelaire; and in a much lesser degree of course, 
perhaps Fréchette has his little place in the school of romantic 
poets fathered by Chateaubriand and Lamartine. In his 
actually achieved quantity of good plain narrative verse, no 
other French Canadian writer has attempted to rival him. If 
he has not sung divinely, it was because he found his true 
sphere among those simple national poets, who also have their 
niche and cannot be altogether neglected. 

In a word, though his verse is painfully heavy in its 
expressions, in the sense all French Canadian verse save 
Nelligan’s is; though it is marred by gaucheries de forme; 
though “La Légende d’un Peuple” will never take a place 
amongst great international epics of the world :—still Fréchette 
will always remain a name dear to French Canada. It is curi- 
ous to observe, before concluding this brief note on his poetry, 
that Fréchette broke a number of classic rules in “La Légende 
d’un Peuple” that the Symbolist poets themselves were to 
break later in France. Among other breaches he rhymes 
singulars with plurals and there are a number of forbidden 
hiatus and rhymes according to the gospel of traditional 
classicism. 

As a prose writer, on the other hand, Fréchette cannot be 
said to have disengaged much novelty or richness. His plays, 
too, have as little dramatic ability as those of the Honourable 
F. G. Marchand, though some of them still hold the French 
Canadian boards in Montreal and Quebec. His prose volume 
“Noél au Canada” (1900) has place beside a work like H. 
Beaugrand’s “La Chasse-Galerie.” It contains his best known 
short story—the tale of a man returning from Northern soli- 
tudes, half-dead with cold and hunger, trudging hopelessly on 
through the blinding snow storm in the wilderness, until he 
comes suddenly up against a telegraph pole. He embraces 
it as a brother, for like him, is it not an outpost of the 
civilization to which he is returning? The volume “Originaux 
et Détraqués,” a dozen Quebec types, is merely intended to 
wile away time. It does not always succeed in doing that, 
when one remembers the libraries of admirable volumes, which 
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have been written for that purpose. As for Fréchette’s pamph- 
lets their subject matter was local and ephemeral. A_ local 
Canadian critic, Fernand Rinfret, in his little brochure on the 
poet, has found much interest in the letters to the Abbé Bail- 
largé “A propos d’éducation.” But personally I can find no 
reason therein for their detaining us here from the final 
question as to the place of Fréchette in French Canadian 
letters. 

In June, 1908, Fréchette died at Quebec. There is no 
doubt that owing to his honourable French recognition the 
French Canadian critics for a time tended to salute him as a 
writer of the first order. He is far from that. It is a mis- 
taken assumption which does his memory much wrong. Then 
the local arbiters went to the opposite extreme in decrying in 
some cases everything he had written as watery Hugoism. But 
as Charkes ab der Halden, the able French critic of French 
Canadian literature, justly points out, there is no doubt that 
“the verse of Fréchette marks a date in the history of Cana- 
dian letters, for it is because of the call of his lyre that for the 
first time, the French turned again their eyes towards Am- 
erican shores, where they were astonished, moved and at the 
same time charmed to discover again brothers from whom 
absence had not uprooted a love of their common motherland.’’* 

But to any one carefully considering French Canadian 
writers, however, the works of Fréchette do not appeal as a 
direct step forward like the work of first Crémazie, then of 
Nelligan. Rather they represent a marking time stage, during 
which the literature of the French romantics was allowed to 
percolate, clerically sterilized, through to the inhabitants of 
the St. Lawrence watershed. Naturalism in Canada has only 
so far made a timid attempt in Rodolphe Girard’s novel ‘Marie 
Calumet” to raise her head. But Fréchette is a popular poet 
of the romantic order, and of that not a very high one; and, 
indeed, much of his work is already disappearing locally under 
the acid touch of time. What he attempted rather than what 
he actually achieved, will be probably remembered, when 
French Canadian letters commence their real journey. And 


*“Htudes de Littérature Canadienne Frangaise,” p. 256, Paris, 1904. 
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it is not inconceivable that as the star of Crémazie rises as 
that of a genuine poet pioneer with everything against him, 
so that of Fréchette will gradually sink to its proper position. 
On the one hand we shall hear less of his supposed plagiarisms ; 
on the other less of his supposed magnificence, for he takes his 
stand amid the crowd of honest, hard-working singers, to whom 
the divine afflatus came but seldom; but who, all the same, 
could charm the unexacting, willing listeners of the market- 
place. 

BERNARD MUDDIMAN. 

Ottawa. 
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FRENCH IN THE SCHOOLS OF ONTARIO—SIXTY 
YEARS AFTER. 





T is the custom with students of natural history when they 
wish to illustrate the growth of an organism, to cut 
across the specimen at different stages of its development 
and to compare these cross-sections one with another. The 
same method may be applied to political history and adapted 
to the study of a plant which has been tolerated and even 
nurtured on Canadian soil. I refer to the dispute in reference 
to the position which the French language should have in the 
schools of Ontario. It is my purpose to take two cross- 
sections of this dispute, the one showing the method adopted 
by the authorities of the province of Upper Canada in the 
year 1851, when the question was first raised, and the other 
showing the policy of the lineal descendants of these authori- 
ties in the year 1914. By studying these two sections it will 
be possible to observe the progress of the growth of one of 
our gravest national problems which has fed on the ignorance 
and prejudice of our citizens and which like an unlovely and 
noisome parasite threatens to sap the vitality of our com- 
posite commonwealth. 

On the fifth of April in the year 1851 seventeen inhabi- 
tants of School Section 6, in the township of Sandwich, sub- 
scribed their names (or marks) to what is probably the first 
official document directly dealing with the use of the French 
language in the schools of Upper Canada... Unfortunately the 
original is not preserved in the files of the Department, so that 
it is not possible to satisfy curiosity as to how many of the 
seventeen like Julien Parent, whose name heads the petition, 
had attained the far from universal modicum of education 
which enabled them to sign their own names. Whatever may 
have been their own attainments at any rate they were 
apostles of better education for their children. Their memor- 
ial merits reproduction in full. It “respectfully represents: 

“That your memorialists, considering the urgent necessity 
to forward elementary education in their school section, as 
well as in their township, as far as is in their power, are deeply 
affected and grieved to perceive that their efforts for that 
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purpose are thwarted and rendered useless by the system of 
instruction introduced into our school section as well as into 
other sections of this township, and we are informed, 

“That a set of school teachers have been introduced 
(and one in particular in our section) who is far from being 
qualified to be a teacher, within the meaning of the Statute, 
and otherwise wholly incapable of giving our children a good 
and wholesome English education, he, the said teacher named 
Gigon, a Frenchman newly arrived in this country, an alien 
utterly unacquainted with the principles of the English 
language, and less with the practice of it, having been 
appointed to teach our children. Your memorialists conceive 
that they have a right to have their children taught in Eng- 
lish, because they have conceived by experience that French 
instruction alone availeth them next to nothing at all, being 
an ornamental rather than a useful acquirement for the in- 
habitants of this country. 

“Your memorialists would therefore entreat the Board 
to take their case into favourable consideration, and by proper 
investigation cause this great evil to disappear, which evil, 
if suffered, will throw us back considerably from our surround- 
ing neighbours. 

“Your memorialists therefore earnestly pray to afford 
them relief, and as in duty bound will ever pray.” 

Nine days after the drafting of this memorial the Board 
of Public Instruction for the County of Essex held its session. 
The representations of the seventeen ratepayers were received 
with approval. M. Gigon was refused for the time being a 
certificate of qualification. The same day, as a result of this 
action by the Board, a counter-petition was drawn up for pre- 
sentation to the local Superintendent of Education, correspond- 
ing to the County Inspector of to-day. It is signed by the 
three trustees of the section. Of these Medart Gouin sub- 
scribes his name, the others making their mark. It, too, shall 
be presented, so that the majority and minority opinions of 
the residents of this section situated in the midst of an old 
French settlement, as these opinions were expressed seventy 
years ago, may be understood. The points urged appear as 
follows, in translation: 

“1. The district is one of the least in the country both in 
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the number of the children, and in the state of the fortunes. 
of the parents. 

“2 The district is composed of families who speak nothing 
but French. 

“3. For many years it has tried without success to have 
a school. Last year a resident of the place offered to teach 
French and English. He was unable to get together enough 
children to make it worth while to give lessons. The grant 
accordingly was lost, to the great regret of the fathers of 
families. 

“4. This section after repeated attempts was unable to: 
find a single master speaking the two languages. 

“5. M. Gigon, a respectable man speaking only French, 
came forward, and we placed him in the school with the per- 
mission of the local superintendent on the understanding that 
he was to undergo an examination in French when the Board 
met two months later. No sooner had he taken up his duties 
than forty children entered the school, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the parents and of ourselves, who finally see our 
deepest wishes realized. To-day examination was refused 
the master because of the clause which demands an ability to. 
read English. 

“We ask the authorities that we be permitted to keep our 
good master, although he is not qualified for the English 
language. 

“Tf your reply is not favourable we shall again be without: 
a school, in spite of which we are paying the taxes while our 
children remain and grow up in ignorance. 

“We hope, Mr. Superintendent, that you will be good 
enough not to abandon to a sad lot the part of the country 
which we represent.” 

The case was referred to the Council of Public Instruc-- 
tion at Toronto. The secretary of the County Board points 
out that “it might be urged on behalf of Mr. Gigon that in 
this part of Upper Canada, in the midst of a French commun-. 
ity, the programme of examination should not be strictly ad- 
hered to, and that there would be an injustice in debarring a 
teacher from desiring a participation in the government ap- 
propriation of moneys because, although capable of imparting 
the elements of a good education, he conveys instruction only 
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in the French language, the language of the pupils who attend 
his school.” He also mentions the facts that Mr. Gigon had 
taken the oath of allegiance and that he bore a testimonial 
as to character and capability as a teacher from the parish 
priest. 

Mr. P. McMullin, the local Superintendent, is more 
picturesque if less impartial in his statement of the case than 
was the Board. He reveals at once his origin and his origin- 
ality by opining that ‘‘a teacher who understands the English 
tongue would be of no use in such sections, as neither the 
pupil nor the teacher could understand each other.” He adds 
an interesting observation: “A teacher competent to teach 
English and French cannot be secured at all times.” 


The Council of Public Instruction was prompt in deciding. 
It met on the twenty-fifth of April and amended the simple 
programme for the qualification of teachers. In a few days 
after the question was first raised by the memorial of the 
seventeen ratepayers, Mr. McMullin was informed that the 
Board had “sanctioned a liberal construction of the pro- 
gramme for the examination and classification of teachers, 
making the term ‘English’ convertible with the term ‘French’.” 
M. Gigon, the “good master” of school section number 6, Sand-~ 
wich, was confirmed in his position, so long as the trustees 
were satisfied with his work. 

_ Dr. Ryerson, the Superintendent of Education, was not 
present at the meeting of his Council when this striking de- 
cision was made. It was six years later, in 1857, when he 
first expressed his views directly in the matter. Writing to 
the school trustees of Charlottenburg, in the County of Glen- 
garry, he definitely sanctioned the bi-lingual school in Upper 
Canada. His letter states ‘that as the French is the recog- 
nized language of the country as well as the English, it is 
quite proper and lawful for the trustees to allow both langu- 
ages to be taught in their schools to children whose parents 
may desire them to learn both.” 

The decision of 1851 leaves no room for doubt as to the 
opinion of the educational authorities of that day. A county 
board of examiners might grant a certificate to a teacher in- 
nocent of even the rudiments of English grammar, provided 
he was a man of good character and was sufficiently well 
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educated in French. Such a teacher might be engaged by 
any board of trustees. A minority who wished English teach- 
ing had no recourse other than the persuading of the majority 
to their view or the unearthing of a teacher capable of giving 
instruction in both languages. 

Sixty years pass, and more. The scene is shifted from 
the western to the eastern frontier of old Ontario. Beyond 
the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, beyond the curious little 
corner of Quebec formed by these two noble rivers and the 
survey lines running at right angles to them, westward the 
habitants had been pushing their way. The township of Lan- 
easter facing on the St. Lawrence and contiguous to this 
rectangle was feeling the full impact of the advancing stream. 
Gradually farms abandoned or held by settlers of Highland 
Scotch descent were being assumed by the French. Under 
this peaceful penetration Separate School Section number 14 
of Lancaster had ceased to be mainly Scotch. The French now 
had a majority of the ratepayers and a considerable majority 
of the children of school age. 

The school meeting to arrange for the election of trustees 
for 1914 takes place. Two of the trustees elected are French. 
The majority are quite ready to permit the Scotch minority 
one representative. This arrangement is rejected by the 
Scotch. The quality of peace in the penetration vanishes. The 
French choose the third trustee from among themselves. The 
secretary of the poard, being Scotch, refuses to act. One 
Lefebre, a merchant of Green Valley, is chosen in his stead. 
Mile. Huot is appointed teacher. The English-speaking rate- 
payers object to the appointment. Mr. Jones, the Separate 
School Inspector from Ottawa, is called in. On the twenty- 
first of January he calls a meeting of the board. At this 
meeting Mlle. Huot is dismissed as not qualified under the 
regulations. A new teacher must be sought. Mr. Jones sug- 
gests that the trustees advertise for a certified teacher, ‘‘one 
who can speak French preferred.” The trustees do not exactly 
follow the suggestion. They advertise for a teacher who can 
teach both French and English. 

Mlle. Sénécal, of Buckingham, in the Province of Quebec, 
sees the advertisement and gets into touch with the board. 
On the twenty-eighth of January she calls on Mr. Jones and 
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produces her third class English-French certificate. The in- - 
terview is such that she is not discouraged from proceeding 
to her school. Mr. Jones, however, writes the trustees point- 
ing out the fact that they had not, advertised as he had 
directed and stating that they would have to advertise again. 
Mlle. Sénécal, nevertheless, is appointed teacher, opens the 
school, and in its conduct uses French more or less as a medium 
of instruction and teaches the French language to all the 
classes for an hour each day. 

The new trustees and the new teacher have committed 
the unpardonable sin. An inspector’s directions have been 
disregarded; the Departmental regulation has been violated. 
The Scotch ratepayers press the issue. Mr. Jones reacts. He 
consults the Department and is able to forward to the trustees 
a letter dated the seventeenth of February, 1914, in which he 
is instructed to “warn the trustees that whether they secured 
a teacher with-a knowledge of French or not there was no 
legal method by which French could be admitted as a subject 
of study in that school.” 

The French trustees are not disposed to part with Mlle. 
Sénécal as they had parted with Mile. Huot at the direction of 
the inspector. Had they not been duly elected by their fellow- 
citizens ? Had not trustees of Separate Schools certain rights 
under the British North America Act? Had not Mlle. Sénécal 
a proper certificate? Was not French taught in Glengarry as 
far back at 1857? Why should they submit to the tyranny 
of a minority? Neither will the Scotch subside. One of their 
number, Donald D. McDonald, applies for an injunction to 
restrain the trustees from employing their teacher. The case 
is tried before Justice Falconbridge and on the eighth of May 
the injunction is granted. The trustees appeal. A delay of 
more than a year supervenes. On the twelfth of July—of all 
days—1915, the Court of Appeal upholds the decision of the 
trial judge. French cannot be taught in Separate School Sec- 
tion number 14, Lancaster. The English-speaking minority 
have their will. 

Those who are curious to know the nature of the school 
issue in Ontario may find interest in contrasting the decision 
in 1914 with that of 1851, as influenced by and affecting the 
parties respectively involved. 
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First come the children, the unwitting beneficiaries or the 
innocent victims of the wisdom or folly of trustees and teach- 
ers and Departments of Education. First in importance, they 
are frequently the last to be considered when the clash of 
opinions among their elders and inferiors degenerates into 
party squabbles. In 1914 as in 1851 they have nothing to 
say. | 

The teachers, however, show certain differences. In 1851 
Canada was still in the age of the school-master who wielded 
the birch inside and influence outside the school. Mr. Gigon 
is decidedly lacking in familiarity with the school system and 
the prevailing language of the country of his adoption, but 
he has character and capability as a teacher. By 1914 the 
woman teacher has come to brighten the school-room for a 
season until her very brightness carries her into a narrower 
but not less important field. Of Mlle. Sénécal’s particular 
qualities we are told nothing. She has an English-French 
teacher’s certificate, no doubt obtained by attendance at one 
of the four Ontario English-French model schools. But her 
certificate avails nothing; the school has not under Instruction 
17 been ‘‘designated by the Minister for inspection” as an 
English-French school. Character and capacity are now sec- 
ondary; even certificates fail; the regulation and the will of 
the Minister are the thing. One sometimes wonders whether 
after all the dearth of men in rural schools is mainly due to 
economic reasons, or to the restrictions imposed by numerous 
and arbitrary regulations. 

Next we have the trustees. Here, too, we find considerable 
differences. In 1851 they discover a teacher who promises to 
be able to keep the school going. His qualifications are not 
satisfactory to all the ratepayers, but he is the choice of the 
trustees who in turn are the choice of the ratepayers. The 
provincial authorities are not disposed to permit any one 
clause in the programme for the examination of teachers to 
prevent his teaching in a school where his work is satisfactory 
to the majority of parents. By 1914 the trustees are in a very 
different position. They appoint a teacher who has an Eng- 
lish-French certificate, the very kind of teacher they wish to 
have for their children, only to find that her certificate under 
the regulations is not valid in their school because the Min- 
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ister has not placed it in the list of English-French schools. 
at does not matter that the section is actually French and 
English; that under regulation 15, in force since 1890 (and 
still operating in 1921), French may be taught in a school 
section where the French language “prevails.” A new regu- 
lation, numbered 17, has been framed in 1913 in the entangle- 
ments of which they are on two barbs impaled: first, French 
may not be used as a language of instruction and communica- 
tion unless the Minister has designated the school as English- 
French, and no conditions are given under which the Minister 
is constrained so to designate; and second, French may not be 
used as a subject of study unless it has “hitherto” (that is 
before August, 1918) been a subject of study—and until 1914 
no attempt was made to teach French in their school. Their 
failure to observe the regulations brings the trustees to court. 
The plea that they are ignorant men causes the Court to make 
the comment that they should have secured legal advice. Their 
appointment of Mlle. Sénécal and their instructing her to teach 
French for an hour a day is atoned for by the payment of five 
dollars and costs. 

But there is in each case a minority in the section. In 
1851 the minority is French-speaking, and wishes to have the . 
children taught English, holding French instruction alone to 
be inadequate for inhabitants of Upper Canada. In 1914 this 
point has been conceded. Everywhere in French districts of 
Ontario English is taught, and with universal approval. 
The minority in Lancaster insists on having English only in 
the school, and objects to giving the new residents an oppor- 
tunity to study their mother tongue. When the two parties 
fail to agree apparently no one suggests the opening of an- 
other school room, where the dissentients may have their 
children educated according to their wishes. A legal fight 
ensues, with the authorities and the courts on the side of 
the minority. 

The attitude of the provincial authorities has greatly 
changed in sixty years. In 1851 Dr. Ryerson had for seven 
years been Superintendent of Education. His position was to 
a degree above political influence. As yet there was not a 
Minister of Education. He was a man of great force of in- 
tellect and character. His outlook was broad and tolerant. 
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Before assuming his duties he speaks of his heart “bounding 
with desire, hope and joy” at the prospect of “witnessing one 
comprehensive and unique system of education, from the 
a, b, c, of the child up to the matriculation of the youth in the 
Provincial University, which, like the vaulted arch of heaven, 
would exhibit an identity of character throughout, and pre- 
sent an aspect of equal benignity to every sect and every party 
upon the broad basis of our common humanity.” His appoint- 
ment was gazetted in the last week of September. In Novem- 
ber he left for Europe to study its educational systems. By 
March of the following year he was in Paris, where he resided 
for three months in order, as he says, “to qualify myself to 
speak as well as write official letters, etc., in the French lan-. 
guage.” In his diary of March 26th we read, “‘Worked very 
hard at my French studies; much discouraged, but must not 
abandon my efforts to speak a new language.” On March 
31st, “Believe I shall soon be able to speak. The name of 
God be praised for his help and blessing.” On April 5th, 
“Commenced conversing in French, in good earnest.” On 
April 26th, ‘““Pursued my studies with encouraging success.” 

When the case of M. Gigon was submitted, Dr. Ryerson 
was absent in England. Mr. Hodgins had charge of the De- 
partment as Acting Chief Superintendent. “Fortunately,” he 
says, “I was familiar with Dr. Ryerson’s views. I, therefore, 
submitted the application which had been received to the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, with the re- 
commendation that it be granted.” Clearly there were no: 
political effects to be canvassed, no formidable and obscure re- 
gulations to be scrutinized. The Council felt free to decide 
immediately that a state-aided school in Upper Canada might 
be conducted in French. Evidently the important thing is that 
the children shall be educated; the medium of instruction is. 
considered a matter of less consequence. 

By 1914 the Act of Union had been succeeded by the 
British North America Act. Education had become distinctly 
a provincial matter, directly under the control of a responsible: 
minister of the crown. One election at least, that of 1890, 
had been fought directly on the issue of one language in the 
schools of Ontario. Those who mistrusted French, badly 
beaten in 1890, had returned to the fray twenty years later.. 
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In the elections of 1911 in certain parts of the province, To- 
ronto as much as anywhere, the anti-French cry had been 
loudly raised. In June, 1912, the famous Instruction 17 had 
been released. It had aroused a storm of protest, and in 
August, 1913, appeared in a revised and somewhat moderated 
form. It was behind this regulation, quite as much the work 
of politicians as of educationists, that the Department of 
Education took its stand to the discomfiture of the trustees 
of Lancaster. 

As one reads the record of the courts and follows the 
costly appeals which have arisen from this regulation, one 
longs for a return to the sanity, tolerance and decision of 
Ryerson. He would have refused to reject the natural claims 
of the French, or to frame legislation so obscure as to perplex 
even their Lordships of the Privy Council. Until Ontario de- 
cides to settle the principles and having settled them to frame 
laws in simple and explicit terms, an escape from our difficul- 
ties cannot be expected. 

C. B. SISSONS. 
Victoria College, 
Toronto. 
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WO decades ago, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 

even Canadians knew the vast hinterland to the north 
of Old Ontario and Quebec only as a limitless and unprofitable 
wilderness. From Manitoba east to Labrador, stretching two 
thousand miles in length and various hundreds in width, stood 
the battered granite foundations of the oldest mountain range 
in the world, hills already incomprehensibly ancient when the 
Rockies, Alps and Himalayas were first upheaved in Tertiary 
times, yet still formidable enough to act as a great natural bar- 
rier. Four hundred miles north of the C. P. R. the Hudson’s — 
Bay Company factors were still bartering with Crees and 
Ojibways on the shores of a great inland sea. What lay be- 
tween was held to be a primeval chaos of barren rock, a veri- 
table abomination of desolation. 

In 1902 the Ontario Government began to build the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, an exploration road 
striking almost due north into the hills above North Bay. In 
1903 the railway-builders uncovered silver deposits at Cobalt, 
now perhaps the richest silver-mining centre in the world, and 
the Canadian people awoke suddenly to the potentialities of 
this despised wilderness. A small but rich area of farm land 
was next found in the Lake Temiskaming basin further north, 
and under a liberal colonization policy agricultural development 
almost kept pace with mining operations. North of Lake Tem- 
iskaming, the railroad slashed its way into the hills once more, 
drawn on by the discovery of immense gold deposits near Swas- 
tika and Porcupine. Meanwhile the Laurier government had 
begun in 1905 to build the National Transcontinental from 
Moncton to Prince Rupert. This new road crossed Ontario far 
to the north of any previous settlement, and disclosed for the 
first time, north of the rocky height of land, an immense tract 
of millions of acres of arable land, known thereafter as the 
Great Clay Belt. 

In early post-glacial times, as the last Labradorian ice- 
sheet was creeping back to perish in Ungava, this district was 
covered with an enormous sheet of fresh water, now referred 


*NOTE—The current pronunciation is Kap-us-kay’-sing. The origi- 
nal Indian pronunciation was Ka-puss’kah-sing. 
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to as Lake Ojibway, which extended from the Abitibi region 
west to a point north of the present Lake Nipigon, of about the 
same length as Lake Superior, and north from the height of 
land to the edge of the glacier. On the floor of this huge lake 
there were laid down deep layers of silt, sand and clay, mask- 
ing the natural undulations of the glacial drift and pre-Cam- 
brian rock surface and producing a great under-water plain. 
After some centuries of existence, Lake Ojibway disappeared, 
and the present Clay Belt gradually took form—a vast, for- 
ested steppe, as yet imperfectly drained by a system of wide, 
meandering rivers which have not dissected the underlying 
rock ridges sufficiently to relieve their basins, and have thus 
left many large areas of oozy muskeg entirely without drain- 
age. 

This region endures a very different climate from South- 
ern Ontario, and its flora and fauna vary accordingly. Lying 
within the path of the broad cyclonic disturbances that tra- 
verse North America from the south-west, it has an ample 
rainfall, and is therefore covered everywhere with forest. The 
menace of winter is felt throughout the greater part of the 
year, and in some years frost is recorded in every month with- 
out exception. The winter temperature often drops to be- 
tween 50° and 60° below zero, and the ground freezes to a depth 
of twelve feet or more, sometimes never thawing out complete- 
ly during the entire summer. Asa result, only such plant spe- 
cles aS are exceedingly tolerant of cold have succeeded, and 
even these forms are dwarfed and stunted. Black or bog 
spruce, a puny, starveling tree, darkens the horizon in every 
direction, except where occasional low ridges are brightened 
with poplars and birches. The pines, maples, oaks and beeches 
of Old Ontario have died out far to the south and are no- 
where to be seen. Wild flowers have dwindled in variety and 
lost in showiness; trilliums and bellworts have yielded to the 
small-flowered anemone and the Lake Mistassini primrose; the 
Showy Orchis is replaced by the Calypso. More than a hun- 
dred species of birds have been recorded here, however, and 
old friends like the robin and the veery thrush nest in this wil- 
derness. Better still, the moose and black bear crash through 
its thickets and pike and pickerel swarm in its streams. It is 
a hunters’ paradise, and as yet not overcrowded with saints. 
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This was the district which the civil engineers had now re- 
vealed to the world, as the T. & N. O. descended northward into 
it from the height of land and the Transcontinental cut across 
it from the Quebec hills on the east. Fifty miles north of the 
last Ontario uplands, the two roads formed a junction-point, 
named after the late Hon. Frank Cochrane, and here, in the 
heart of the Clay Belt, settlements began to spring up. 


The Beginnings of Kapuskasing 


The present village of Kapuskasing marks the intersection, 
seventy miles west of Cochrane, of the Transcontinental Rail- 
way and the Kapuskasing River, a substantial tributary of the 
Mattagami. James Bay is 120 miles to the north, Winnipeg 
706 miles to the west, and Quebec City a like distance to the 
east. In the autumn of 1914 this section of the railroad was 
still in the hands of the contractors, the J. B. O’Brien Company, 
of Renfrew, and the only local signs of man were the empty 
station-house (known until 1917 as Macpherson), the unused 
track and siding, and four roofless shacks of a deserted con- 
struction camp on the river bank. 

About this time the federal Department of Agriculture 
appealed to the Ontario Government for a grant of land in the 
Clay Belt whereon to establish an Experimental Farm for test- 
ing the agricultural possibilities of the country. After some 
investigation, the Federal Government was deeded a block of 
1,280 acres at Kapuskasing, just west of the river and abutting 
on the south side of the Transcontinental right of way for 
about two miles. This land was all tillable and compara- 
tively level except for a gentle slope towards the river and a 
few shallow coulees. It was, however, still covered with im- 
penetrable forests of spruce, and to clear the way for cultiva- 
tion the Minister of Agriculture applied, in the autumn of 
1914, to the newly-formed Department of Internment Opera- 
tions for a contingent of prisoners of war who might do the 
pioneering. . 

On December 14, 1914, Captain W. E. Swaine and 11 men 
of the 14th Regiment, Kingston, arrived at the desolate station 
with a party of 56 Ruthenians from Fort Henry. As New On- 
tario lay within the jurisdiction of Military District No. 2, the 
permanent garrison was supplied from Toronto. These reliev- 
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ing troops arrived on Christmas Day, and Captain Swaine re- 
turned to Kingston. 


The Slavic Phase of Kapuskasing Camp 


The first Commandant of the new post was Major F. F. 
Clarke, of the 12th York Rangers, Toronto. An engineer by 
profession, he had been engaged on construction work on the 
C. N. R. for several years previous to the war, and with such 
experience was able to prosecute vigorously the work of settle- 
ment. 

Throughout the winter the thermometer sported daily be- 
tween 40° and 60° below zero. Snow lay six feet deep on the 
level. The wilderness of spruce stood everywhere, infinite and 
obdurate. The hospital records showed a tragic list of heads 
bruised by falling trees and of hands and feet chopped and 
frozen. Yet the work went briskly forward. Two bunk- 
houses were completed and occupied on January 5, 1915, and 
others followed in rapid succession. These bunk-houses were 
frame buildings, 75 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 22 feet high, 
with a tar-papered exterior, two windows in each end, a venti- 
lator in the roof, and a double tier of bunks along each wall. 
By the end of February, 1915, six bunk-houses had been com- 
pleted and the sills for four more laid; three troops’ barracks 
had been put up, as well as a hospital, a Y. M. C. A. building, 
a bakery, and a canteen and a supply depot abutting conve- 
niently on the railway siding; while in addition 100 acres of 
land had been cleared, 800 cords of pulpwood cut, and 400,000 
feet of sawlogs taken out. 

In July, branch camps were planted out four miles east, 
two miles west, and at the confluence of the Kapuskasing and 
Woman rivers, four miles south. At this last post, much valu- 
able spruce was taken out and floated down to Kapuskasing. 
The Woman River camp was closed permanently in November, 
1915, but the other two outlying camps persisted until the fol- 
lowing spring, when they were finally abandoned. Nearer at | 
hand, the prisoners slashed and stumped roads around and 
across a block of land six miles long by two wide, and also 
slashed a broad clearing of some 600 acres on the farm pro- 
perty west of the camp. 

The population of the station had meanwhile grown from 
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almost incessant immigration until, at the end of a year, Major 
Clarke ruled over 1,259 aliens and 256 troops. The great ma- 
jority of the prisoners were Slovaks, Ruthenians, and Poles. 
There were also a hundred Turks, a few Bulgars, a Magyar or 
two, and a handful of genuine Austrians. Ignorant, sullen, in- 
ert, the mass of these interns were the very incarnation of 
passive resistance. They worked because they were compelled, 
and they exerted themselves as little as possible, though by 
dawdling steadily they accomplished much through sheer force 
of numbers. Early each morning they would be told off into 
gangs of a score each and would march off languidly to the 
bush in Indian file, with one armed sentry in rear and a drowsy 
Slav in front setting the pace in a slow, lurching shuffle. For- 
tunately for those in local authority, there prevailed among 
all these hundreds of thick heads a strange belief that for ev- 
ery day of their captivity they would receive at the close of the 
war an indemnity of five dollars wrung from Canada by a vic- 
torious Austria. Under the hypnosis of this pleasing dream, 
they became greatly attached to the camp, and had so little 
desire to leave it that guarding them was something of a sine- 
cure. 

Major Clarke received a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 127th 
Battalion, C. E. F., in January, 1916, and his place jwas taken 
by Major G. C. Royce, of the Queen’s Own Rifles, Toronto. 

The ensuing summer visited the whole north country with 
a scourge of forest fires. The town of Matheson was de- 
stroyed, and many scores of persons perished in its vicinity. 
Cochrane, too, was wiped out, but with smaller loss of life. 
The Transcontinental was ablaze from Graham to Parent, and 
Kapuskasing was not unvisited. All day long on Saturday, 
July 29, the entire population fought frantically to save the 
camp, and in the end succeeded. It was an anxious time, but 
no lives were lost. Indeed, Kapuskasing was able to offer very 
real help to Cochrane by taking down food and clothing to her 
starving and destitute survivors long before relief could be 
brought in from the south over the flame-swept rails of the 
T. & N. O. Railway. . 

Early in July, Major Royce had received the command of 
the 255th Battalion, C.E.F. His successor was Lieut.-Colonel 
J. R. Rodden, of the 8rd Victoria Rifles, Montreal. 
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About this time, the Government concluded that the Slavic 
interns were harmless, and decided to parole them to work for 
the Dominion Steel Corporation and other big manufacturers. 
In a few months over 1,300 prisoners were released from Ka- 
puskasing, and by May 1, 1917, only some threescore of the 
halt, maimed and blind were left in camp. 

The Olympians, meanwhile, were planning to close Fort 
Henry Internment Station at Kingston, and transfer its Ger- 
man population to the backwoods. For the safe custody of 
these more dangerous boarders it was decided to surround the 
Kapuskasing prisoners’ quarters with two tall fences of barbed 
wire, some six feet apart, thus creating a large and tolerably 
secure “compound.” It became the task of Lt.-Colonel Rodden 
and his troops to rush this work so that the transfer could be 
made as soon as possible. A phenomenal blizzard early in 
April halted all progress for a time, but by May 5th, when the 
400 immigrants from Kingston arrived, the new barriers were 
practically complete. 


A Season of Unrest 


Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Date, of the 17th Hussars, Montreal, 
had been the last Commandant at Fort Henry, and now suc-. 
ceeded '!Lieut.-Colonel Rodden at Kapuskasing. The early 
months of his rule were marked by two main currents of un- 
rest, each reaching a culmination and a settlement. The first 
was an attempt by the prisoners to defeat the Commandant 
and defy his authority; the second was a like attempt by cer- 
tain officers and troops to overthrow his administration. The 
issue with the prisoners was fought out in the autumn of 1917; 
battle with the military malcontents was not joined until the 
end of the year. 

During the weeks following his arrival, a strict but not in- 
tolerable regimen was imposed upon the Compound. Early ris- 
ing and stated hours of exercise were insisted on. Bunks, bunk- 
houses and kitchens had to be immaculate. All but a minimum 
of clothing for each prisoner was locked away. Personal 
cleanliness was compulsory. Sanitation received unceasing at- 
tention. 

But an eloquent minority among the Germans became res- 
tive under this detailed ordering of their daily lives, and when, 
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in August, 1917, the Commandant wished to begin serious 
work in the bush and the accumulation of the next winter’s 
wood supply, these agitators proclaimed a strike and demand- 
ed a return to Fort Henry. The well-disposed prisoners formed 
a workers’ faction in opposition, but their leaders were as- 
saulted and stabbed by the extremists, and all resistance to the 
latter faded out. 

The authorities at Ottawa refused to permit coercion, and 
their wishes of course prevailed. For three months the pris- 
oners sulked and loafed, while the garrison fumed in enforced 
impotence. Winter set in at last and the rebels began to 
weaken. Their refusal to work now meant a miserable life in 
frozen quarters. Unconditional surrender was at hand, when 
a message came to the prisoners from the German Foreign 
Office instructing them to go to work. At the same time, the 
Minister of Justice offered to double their wages. Overjoyed 
at an excuse that savoured of victory, they gave in at once and 
the strike was over. 

Those in local authority were indignant over the additional 
wage, but the Justice Department was resolved on clemency. 
And indeed, although this concession was magnified greatly by 
the prisoners and paraded offensively as a case of governmen- 
tal surrender, the lessons of the long, dreary autumn were not 
forgotten, and there was never again any attempt by the Com- 
pound to question or defy authority. 

However, the prisoners had scarcely capitulated when the 
Commandant became aware of mutinous plottings among the 
troops of the station. The chief cause of this unrest was the 
inauguration of a far stricter régime than had ever been known 
before. For the new administration ruled with an iron hand. 
Many improvements were made, barracks renovated and sani- 
tation bettered, but all this was forgotten in the general cur- 
tailment of liberty and extermination of license. The impor- 
tation of whisky, formerly carried on openly at the rate of 
thirty cases per month, was stamped out. All slackness in dis- 
cipline was given stern correction. And several unsuitable 
members of the garrison were returned to civil life. 

Enmity against the Commandant came to a head in De- 
cember, 1917. The federal elections were impending, and a 
secret statement of grievances was presented to two of our 
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most professional politicians. The latter wrote to the Minis- 
ter of Justice and urged, with like secrecy, that Lieut.-Colonel 
Date be summarily dismissed. However, the plot miscarried 
and an investigation was brought on, in which the camp ad- 
ministration was upheld. This ended all unrest. 


The Advent of the Veterans’ Settlement 


Meanwhile the politicians had been formulating plans 
whose fruition was to make Kapuskasing a name of interest in 
other ways. In February, 1917, the Ontario government had 
inaugurated a Land Settlement Scheme which aimed at placing 
large numbers of returned men on the lands of the Crown in 
Northern Ontario. A block of six townships was set aside for 
use in this connexion, namely: O’Brien (in which Kapuskasing 
is situated), Owens, Williamson, Idington, Cumming, and 
Shakleton, located sixty to seventy miles west of Cochrane 
along the Transcontinental. These townships were surveyed 
into lots containing 100 acres each instead of the ordinary 
homestead quarter-section, thus providing a field for over three 

thousand prospective settlers. 


The administration of the scheme was worked out care- 
fully but generously. Applications were to be listed in the De- 
partment of Lands, Forests and Mines, and from time to time 
the men would be called up in parties of from twenty to forty 
for examination. If found physically fit and approved as eli- 
gible by a select committee, they would be sent forward to a 
nuclear colony at Kapuskasing. There they would be tempo- 
rarily housed and boarded, and would proceed to clear and fit 
for the plough ten acres on the front of each 100-acre lot. One 
lot was to be assigned to each prospective settler. The land 
itself was a free grant from the Crown, and during the period 
in which the men were engaged in clearing the ten acres on 
each lot they were to be paid either by the hour or by the acre. 
Many settlers earned from $1,200 to $1,500 in the preparation 
of their own portion of land. The government also undertook 
to erect on each lot a substantial frame house costing from 
$500 to $700. Of this expense, $150 was to be borne by the 
government and the balance by the settler. Horses, farm im- 
plements, wagons and sleighs were to be available for free bor- 
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rowing, and cash loans granted to the extent of $500 per 
man. 

In June, 1917, a pioneer party of twenty-four men was 
sent to the Monteith Experimental Farm to receive instruction 
in land-clearing and agriculture. On July 18, 1917, four of 
these men, in charge of Major T. L. Kennedy, of Dixie, Onta- 
rio, left Monteith and settled on the east bank of the Kapuska- 
sing River, just opposite the internment camp and south of the 
Transcontinental. The remaining twenty of the original pio- 
neer party arrived in Kapuskasing on July 25th. 

As the land on which they now proceeded to found a col- 
ony had been slashed by prisoners of war in 1915 and burned 
over in 1916, their work was somewhat lightened. Those in 
charge planned to erect a small village in which settlers and 
their families could be housed while their individual farms 
were being set in order. For the first few weeks the colo- 
nizers sojourned in tents, but work was pushed vigorously, and 
when the Duke of Devonshire made a visit of inspection in mid- 
September, he found some fifteen frame cottages, all completed 
and occupied, fronting on a quarter-mile of graded road. 


Growth of the Federal Farm 


Nor had the Federal Experimental Farm—the original 
cause of the internment camp’s establishment—been neglected 
throughout these years. The Foreman-Manager since its in- 
ception had been Mr. Smith Ballantyne, a well-known back- 
woodsman, and the development of his area was accomplished 
by gangs of prisoners supervised by himself and a small staff 
of Canadian helpers. Clearing operations had been carried on 
steadily and the soil revealed as a rich, heavy clay loam with 
a top soil of black muck. By the spring of 1917, 700 acres had 
been slashed over and 250 acres of this cleared and stumped 
ready for cultivation. During the next twelve months an- 
other 128 acres were slashed and 100 more acres cleared and 
ploughed ready for the 1918 crop. 

The agricultural value of the farm was still, however, 
rather uncertain. In 1915 and 1916 a few acres of garden 
truck had done tolerably well. 

But in 1917, the first year of extensive planting, results 
were very discouraging. The preceding winter had been un- 
usually severe, and was followed by a long, late spring. The 
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river was frozen over until late in May, and incessant rainfall 
flooded the fields and delayed the completion of seeding until 
June 15th. Then rain fell five days out of seven from June to 
November, and all crops grew very slowly. On August 29th a 
heavy frost destroyed all the vegetables, and on September 
6th a killing frost ruined all the grain and cereals, which were 
only in the milk stage at that late date. The root crops, too, 
were an ignominious failure. Hay and clover did well, and the 
small-fruit crop was encouraging, but all hemp and flax were 
wiped out by frost. 

The autumn closed in with the original optimism of the 
farm officials clouded by many misgivings. There was little 
doubt as to the fertility of the soil, but it was becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the climate was not uniformly pro- 
pitious. 


Two Years of Siberian Doldrums 


At the internment camp, 1918 and 1919 were long, mono- 
tonous years of toil and exile. Unrest among both troops and 
prisoners had been given a permanent quietus, and the camp 
entered on a weary period of hard work and interminable wait- 
ing. 

In the spring of 1918 the Military Service Act took by draft 
all eligibles among the garrison. These young fellows, the 
cream of the guard, were replaced by draftees of lower cate- 
gories sent from Toronto. 

The population of the Compound grew steadily, through 
contributions from other camps and fresh internments in Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Montreal. In June, 1918, several new bunk- 
houses were built and the size of the Compound almost dou- 
bled. By the following winter some 1,200 prisoners were on 
the strength, those of German nationality being an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The news of the armistice in November, 1918, raised in 
Kapuskasing few echoes of the jubilation of Southern Ontario. 
For the terms of the truce left the disposal of enemy interns as 
far off as ever, and the mingling of hope with uncertainty 
made the long months of waiting doubly hard to bear. The 
sheer strain of monotony and confinement had an increasing 
effect on the mental condition of both troops and prisoners. 
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The minds of several of the former gave way, but as a rule 
such cases could be taken in time and sent back to civilization. 
The worst results were among the prisoners, where hope so 
often deferred at last took inevitable effect. In one fortnight 
early in 1919 six men had to be.sent to asylums with mania or 
acute melancholia. The total contribution of internment 
camps to Canadian asylums was one hundred and eleven. 
These, too, were only the severe cases, and among the camp 
population there were few on whom the long years of captivity 
had not left their mark. This is not to the discredit of our 
Canadian administration, for the interns here were justly 
though strictly treated, and suffered none of the proven abuses 
inflicted in such German camps as Giessen in Hesse and Scho- 
hen in Westphalia, where there was no sanitation, wounds 
went undressed for weeks, legs were hacked off without anaes- 
thetics, and starving prisoners were bayoneted and shot while 
trying to snatch garbage from swill-tubs. Yet confinement 
in a strange land, inactivity and hopeless waiting were in them- 
selves enough to shatter the nerves and undermine the health. 

And so the winter and spring dragged on with scarcely the — 
sign of a change. Gloom only deepened as the weeks went by. 
Troops and prisoners cursed the delay and deliberations of the 
Congress of Versailles with all the fervour of a personal griev- 
ance. A flicker of interest was aroused by the Winnipeg 
“revolution,” for thirty-three alien demagogues were spirited 
away from that distracted city and added to the camp strength. 
But the clouds at once closed over again, and utter weariness 
of spirit brooded over this subarctic limbo. 

At last, early in July, 1919, word came that the Canadian 
government had decided to repatriate all interns. But now it 
was discovered that steamship accommodation was almost un- 
obtainable. Only at long intervals could the repatriation par- 
ties leave Quebec for Rotterdam, Wesel, and home. The end 
did not come until February, 1920, fifteen months after the 
signing of the armistice. The camp buildings were sold by 
tender six weeks later, and were ultimately torn down by a 
Toronto house-wrecking company. 


Further Record of the Federal Farm 
Work on the Experimental Farm had continued to go for- 
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ward, but with none of the speed of 1915. During 1918 and 
1919 the German interns had been loath to work more than 
was barely necessary for the provision of wood for the camp, 
and the stumping of slashed areas was often at a standstill 
through lack of labor. Frequently, too, when prisoners were 
willing to work, the depredations of the Military Service Act 
and the rawness of reinforcements prevented the camp from 
mustering enough competent escorts to take them to the farm. 
It was indeed a discouraging situation. 

But more discouraging still was the weather during 1918. 
Incessant rains kept the land sodden all summer long, and hard 
frosts occurred in every month without exception. Garden 
truck was aborted. Turnips attained only the size of large rad- 
ishes, and frequently were drowned out altogether. Half 
the potato plantings were killed by flooding, and the cutworms 
ruined the beets and cabbages. As before, hay and clover did 
well, but almost all the cereals were frozen while still in the 
milk. A few selected sheaves of fall wheat won golden opin- 
ions at the Toronto Exhibition, but before the rest of the crop 
could be brought in, foul weather made its harvesting a mat- 
ter of salvage. 

Official reports have not yet been published for 1919 and 
1920, but it is generally understood that the crops in these 
years were much more encouraging. 


The Demise of the Veterans’ Colony 


Major Kennedy, the first Superintendent of the Soldiers’ 
Settlement Scheme, was succeeded in 1918 by Captain Fish- 
wick, a Nova Scotian agricultural expert. A third and last 
superintendent, who took over in June, 1919, was Mr. H. E. 
Sheppard, a veteran from North Bay. 

In the autumn of 1918 the Colony village included nine- 
teen frame cottages, a dormitory, an administration building, 
a steam laundry, a smithy, a sawmill, a planing-mill, a store, 
and a school. Settlers, as already explained, were housed in 
the village while their individual lots and permanent homes 
were being made ready. Of the latter, sixty had been built. 

Many concessions were made to the colonists. Lumber 
and groceries were furnished at cost. A well-equipped recrea- 
tion room formed part of the dormitory. Seventy horses were 
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loaned to those clearing land. A clergyman supplied bi-weekly 
services without charge. Two qualified teachers were paid by 
the government, which also spent twenty-one dollars a day on 
vans to bring the children to and from school. And coloniza- 
tion roads had been constructed throughout the entire town- 
ship. 
But, strangely enough, all was not well. In October, 1919, 
Ontario underwent a change of government. On the 20th of 
January, 1920, the Honourable (Col.) C. Carmichael, Minister 
without Portfolio in the new Executive Council, presented his 
colleagues with an astonishing report on conditions in the Ka- 
puskasing Colony. Apparently the settlement was now almost 
volcanic with grievances; many families faced an alternative 
of starvation or hopeless debt; and complaints were rife 
against officials of the supervising Department. The Drury 
government at once appointed a Commission, consisting of . 
W.F. Nickle, K.C., Lieut.-Col. John I. McLaren, and Prof. John 
Sharp, to investigate the trouble. This Commission held sit- 
tings both in Toronto and at Kapuskasing, and on March 18, 
1920, tabled their report in the Legislature. 

This report corroborated many grievances. Clearings 
were insufficient even to provide fodder for a cow or a team of 
horses, and outside prices for hay were prohibitive. The mar- 
ket for pulp left much to be desired. Local employment, by 
which to eke out farming returns, was lacking. The climate 
had proved abominable, and almost all crops had been de- 
stroyed by frost. 

But apart from hostile climate and inherent defects in the 
settlement scheme, there were other factors which the Com- 
mission declared responsible for the inability of the Colony folk 
to support themselves. Army life had tended to weaken initia- 
tive. The paternalism of the scheme had intensified that ten- 
dency. Too many were unfamiliar with the work of clearing 
land and not prepared to conform to the manner of life and 
the hard-working requirements of pioneering. “Most of them 
spent money much more lavishly than pioneer conditions war- 
rant.” Many, too, were suffering from physical and “‘tempera- 
mental” disabilities which unfitted them for the unremitting 
toil of the North Country. 

In view of conditions, the Commission urged that the 
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whole colonization scheme be abandoned at once. It recom- 
mended that all who wished to leave the Colony should be 
given free transportation to any destination in Ontario, $1,000 
apiece for their cleared ten-acre plots, also the value of their 
houses and other buildings, $50 the acre for all additional 
cleared land, the value of all timber cut but not delivered, and 
jobs at their respective destinations. Settlers who elected to 
remain on the scheme should, it was proposed, be rewarded by 
the gift of a horse and harness or $450 in lieu, free grain for 
spring sowing, $500 for slashing where their lots had no mar- 
ketable timber, transfer, if desired, to better farms now va- 
cated, and the salary of a school-teacher for at least two years. 
The entire plant of the Colony village was to be sold as soon as 
possible. These recommendations were at once adopted. 

By January, 1920, the scheme had, in settling one hun- 
dred and one pioneers, cost the country eight hundred thous- 
and dollars. A remnant of twenty have elected to remain. The 
cost of closing the colony has probably rounded out the deficit 
to a million dollars. 


A Few Reflections 


To stop here, leaving implied so much that is derogatory 
to the worth of the Clay Belt, would be unfair to this great 
region of the North. For its future promises much. Here 
are millions of acres of arable land, most of them exceedingly 
fertile. Clearing and thorough drainage will undoubtedly tem- 
per the climate. The great Archaean protaxis on its southern 
borders holds incalculable mineral wealth and will doubtless, 
in the course of Canada’s development, support a large indus- 
trial population, whose mouths these farms of the north will 
help to fill. The future prosperity of the Clay Belt is assured, 
and will outdo assurance. But the present is hard, and the pio- 
neers of this generation must be content to slave and toil as 
did our own forefathers in Southern Ontario a hundred years 
ago. Their children will receive a splendid heritage, but they 
themselves must be prepared to endure hardships all their 
days. The discipline of such frontier life is wholesome for a 
race; but few individuals are likely to assume it voluntarily 
while easier roads to success lie open elsewhere. 

Yet it is possible that the Clay Belt may even yet be 
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cleared in our own time. While Anglo-Canadians are either 
avoiding or forsaking its cold forests, the French-Canadians— 
hard workers, expert woodsmen, and long habituated to the 
soil—are pouring in in ever increasing numbers. The birth 
rate in rural Quebec is twice that in rural Ontario, and the in- 
crease in population is rapid. The arable sections of rural 
Quebec are becoming too cramped, yet the French-Canadians 
are too conservative to make a clear leap to the far West, pre- 
ferring to keep in close touch with the land and kinfolk of their 
upbringing. Hence their expansion has been that of a great 
and growing glacier, pushing out steadily and irresistibly into 
northern New Brunswick, the New England States, eastern 
Ontario, and now, especially, into the Clay Belt. ; 

In this lies no cause for jealousy, no excuse for a “dog in 
the manger” attitude. Opening up New Ontario is a hard but 
patriotic task, and if the Anglo-Canadian of Ontario is unwill- 
ing to stoop his back to the ordeal, he should welcome the in- 
dustry and enduring enterprise of his brother-citizen from 
Quebec. For we are all co-workers in the achievement of our 
national destiny; and it becomes more and more evident that 
the Clay Belt is to be colonized by the French-Canadian or not 
at all. 

WATSON KIRKCONNELL. 
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LONDON NIGHTS 


After work my soul is proud, 

Seeing how my London glows 
Ambient through her tender grays: 
Where the river sleeping flows, 
Meets the veil of tender haze, 

Meets and melts, delphinium-blue; 
But Fleet Street is a river too, 
Shining, hard, and cold as glass; 
Sounds and flamings stream and pass, 
Quivering up to meet the shroud 
Evening drops on dome and spire: 
The world’s red heart is beating loud, 
And I’m a spark in its veins of fire. 


FUGITIVE 


In the dark morning, when the voices woke, 
Then my soul was frozen, then my heart cried. 
Wet embers smouldering, reek of bitter smoke; 
And another day, another day to hide. 


And night is my mother, for night held me fast ; 

But grey dawn shall kindle the awful torch of God. 

And I shall see the glimmer where the sleeping dead are 
cast, 

White cold faces, on the grey cold sod. 


And high noon shall waken, when every shadow cries, 

‘Here stirs one, here creeps one, the grasses crack and 
bend !’’ 

And the field of our betrayal is alive with eager eyes: 

O God, strike soon, and make an end! 
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CONLA OF THE RED HAIR 


Conla of the red hair is gone across the water 

With the shining daughter 

From out the pleasant plain, 

Out upon the seaway when hush of night was fall- 
ing: 

He will not come again, O King, 

He will not come again. 


Conla of the red hair, upon the hillside walking, 
He heard the silent talking, 

He heard the voices sing, 

Moonrise, sunrise, the woman’s voice a-calling, 
And she has riven Conla 

From the hand of the King. 


Dusk upon the hillside, dusk in hall and shieling, 
Dusk upon the sea strand, 

Upon the empty plain, 

Light of life for Conla and the deep bell pealing, 
But my heart is broke for Conla, 

Conla of the red hair: 

He will not come again, O King, 

He will not come again. 
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SIR DAGONET 


To such deep hate my lord has come 
For blood that once was spilt: 
Mark only how his fingers drum 
Upon the shining hilt! 


Once I smiled into his eyes, 

And he smiled back again; 

But fear-in-love has made me wise 
To hide me from his pain. 


If I but were his littlest page, 

My dagger were so keen, 

Were his foe’s heart on Mary’s knee, 
I’d strike it swift and clean. 

There should be healing for his rage, 
His flaming hate run cool, 

If [ his littlest page might be: 

Now God in mercy pity me 

Who am my master’s fool! 
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THE HUNTER 


When I was up in the morning weather 

To chase and kill the beasts that be, 

Beasts of the hillside, children of heather, 
And dawn and dewfall, and all things free, 
Lovely and clean, sons of one strong mother— 
O red deer I have loved as a brother 

Death smote sharp love, between me and thee! 
There were we glad, the one in the other, 
Each gay heart for his comrade’s gayer, 

Heart that leaps under hide and feather, 
Heart of laughter in cloud and tree; 

And there, on the hill, in the pinewood cover, 
Who hunts, and laughs with us all, but He? 
He, the hunter, lover and slayer, 

Where the wind sweeps up from the waking sea, 
Face to face have we met together, 

And He loved me and I was His lover, 
Brother and friend, as needs must be: 

Long is the hunting, the high hills over, 

And at the end of it He’ll slay me. 


He Ve BR TON: 
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F absorbing interest to attentive readers of James these 

two volumes will command a distinguished place in any 
future record of our epistolary literature. Byron, Keats, Fitz- 
gerald, and Carlyle were the great letter-writers of the early 
and middle nineteenth century. Byron for wit and vivacity, 
and Carlyle for the stridency of his sardonic humour are in- 
comparable, and it was James’s opinion that Carlyle was the 
greatest of our English letter-writers. He makes only casual 
mention of Fitzgerald,but as was to be expected lavishes praise 
on the epistolary skill and charm of his more immediate con- 
temporary and friend, Robert Louis Stevenson. He curiously 
omits to notice Keats whose letters are not only human and 
humorous and natural, but are also the medium through which 
a poet of the first rank conveys the wisest opinions on the tech- 
nical mysteries of his art. Here surely was a fellow-craftsman 
worthy of study and remark. But James, though one of the 
most poetically minded of our novelists, is singularly barren 
of concern for the art of verse and all the problems of tech- 
nique that confront the fastidious practitioner of that form: 
At the end of his days he was captivated by the Rupert Brooke 
legend, but neither in his letters nor in the alembicated intro- 
duction to those of his dead young friend does he impress us 
where poetry is concerned with the critical sureness of judge- 
ment that characterized his pronouncements in his own field. 
His failure to mention Keats is symptomatic therefore of the 
cast of his mind, and of its limitations too, we may infer. 


_ Where on the contrary he finds occasion in his letters to dis- 


cuss a practitioner of his own: craft he is severely alert on all 
questions of form and method. It is with mournful sincerity 
that in a letter to Mr. Gosse he deplores the aesthetic barren- 
ness of Meredith’s published letters: ‘Yes, I spent much of 
yesterday reading the Letters, and quite agree with your 
judgement of them on the score of their rather marked non- 
illustration of his intellectual wealth. They make one, it 
seems to me, enormously like him—but that one had always 
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done; and the series to Morley, and in a minor degree to 
Maxse, contain a certain number of rare and fine things, many 
beautiful felicities of wit and vision. But the whole aesthetic 
range, understanding that in a big sense, strikes me as meagre 
and short; he clearly lived less than one had the sense of his 
doing in the world of art—in that whole divine preoccupation, 
that whole intimate restlessness of projection and perception.” 
It was not invidious rivalry with the only other novelist of 
distinction who vied with him in unpopularity, but the con- 
viction of Meredith’s artistic unconcern that made him close 
the “unspeakable Lord Ormont with a final furious bang.” 


Mr. Perey Lubbock has selected and edited these letters 
with extreme skill and with the avowed intention of making 
them illustrate James’s life from the moment when his own 
autobiographic notes fail us. “A Small Boy and Othezs’’ had 
covered in its own majestic and circuniambient way the period 
of childhood; ‘‘Notes of a Son and Brother” had revived the 
memories of his early maturity; and “The Middle Years,” 
suspended in mid-course when the war as it seemed to him 
made all personal revelations an impertinence, brings us for- 
ward to his London life of the seventies and early eighties. 
The letters from this last period are consequently few in 
number, and are all addressed to his family or to American 
friends. His only literary correspondent of the time is W. D. 
Howells, and one realizes that James in those early days was 
indulging his cosmopolitan fervours at the cost of a good deal 
of loneliness. Writing to his mother from Florence in 1874 
he says: “If I knew any one in England I should be tempted 
to go there for a year, for there I could work to advantage— 
i.e., get hold of new books to review. But I can’t face, as it is, 
a year of British solitude. What I desire now more than any- 
thing else, and what would do me more good, is a régal of 
intelligent and suggestive society, especially male. But I don’t 
know how or where to find it. It exists, I suppose, in Paris 
and London, but I can’t get at it.”” His initiation into the social 
world of London was not to be long delayed. Five years later 
he can write that he had “dined out during the past winter 107 
times,” but his first literary friendships were with Stevenson 
and Edmund Gosse, and these were not so early established. 
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Mr. Gosse dates his intimacy with him from the year 1882, 
and Jameyg’s first letter to Stevenson, evidently before he met 
him, was written in 1884. From this time on the literary 
letters abound, and it is these letters that make the correspond- 
ence so remarkable and constitute it a unique record of a great 
artist’s intellectual activity and development, with plenty of 
scope left for the expansion of the sympathies and affections 
which in James were of no stunted growth, and for the ex- 
pression of innumerable subtleties and fine discriminations on 
the theme of modern civilization. 

What interests us throughout is his thrilling response to 
life, and his consummate faculty for enjoying it on his own 
terms and in his own peculiar way. He was never a man of 
cliques or movements, never a participant in what we cur- 
rently speak of as public affairs, nor interested in these at all 
until the compelling crisis of 1914 endangered the civilization 
he so deeply loved. But for all that he lived intensely at every 
moment of his existence, and every experience precipitated an 
imaginative reaction the ripe fruit of which is preserved for 
us in his fiction and in his letters. He always maintained that 
only the artist could live at this high pitch of intensity, and 
that, if any excuse were necessary, is his sufficient apology for 
his preoccupation with art. He happened also to arrive upon 
the scene at a time when the novel had established itself as 
the most necessary if not the most important form of literary 
expression, and he seemed to perceive that even our greatest 
English writers had an imperfect vision of what the true scope 
and direction of fiction should be. His many sojourns in 
Paris in active commerce with the Daudet, Flaubert, Goncourt 
and Turgenief group had convinced him that there was a goal 
of perfection towards which the conscientious artist should 
aspire, and he occupied himself for the balance of his days to 
discover what particular aspect of perfection he was consti- 
tuted to reveal, recognizing of course that each talent must 
find its own peculiar form, and that the various types of nar- 
rative were regulated by their own special law. 

He did not wish to prescribe too exacting formulas. Me 
once wrote to Howells on the vanity of expecting from writers 
what they are not able or do not care to give us,—‘“the only 
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thing is to take them on what they do and to allow them abso- 
lutely and utterly their conditions.” Elsewhere he has spoken 
to the same effect: “The only obligation to which in advance 
we may hold a novel, without incurring the accusation of being 
arbitrary, is that it be interesting. That general responsibility 
rests upon it, but it is the only one I can think of. The ways 
in which it is at liberty to accomplish this result (of interest- 
ing us) strike me as innumerable, and such as can only suffer 
from being marked out or fenced in by prescription. They are 
as various as the temperament of men, and they are successful 
in proportion as they reveal a particular mind, different from 
others.” 


Within this flexible range he still seemed to discern the 
presence of certain fixed principles. It is the discussion of 
these principles that makes his too neglected prefaces a nutri- 
tious pasture-land for the amateur connoisseur, and confers a 
quite special critical importance upon many of the letters, 
notably those to Howells, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Gosse, 
and Mr. H. G. Wells. The wealth of reference is here so great 
that I can but select at random from the many problems that 
press for discussion. The letters to Mr. Wells are particularly 
interesting. The latter made a habit of sending him his books, 
and James with many comic protests at the younger man’s 
flagrant defiance of any apparent law of composition confessed 
himself subdued to admiration nevertheless by the abounding 
vitality that asserted itself amid and in spite of all the pec- 
cancies: “TI have read you then, I need scarcely tell you, with 
an intensified sense of that life and force and temperament, 
that fulness of endowment and easy impudence of genius, 
which make you extraordinary and which have long claimed 
very unstinted admiration: you being for me so much the most 
interesting and masterful prose-painter of your English gen- 
eration (or indeed of your generation unqualified) that I see 
you hang there over the subject scene practically all alone; a 
far-flaming even though turbid and smoky lamp, projecting 
the most vivid and splendid golden splotches, creating them 
about the field—shining scattered innumerable morsels of a 
huge smashed mirror. I seem to feel that there can be no 
better proof of your great gift—the N. M. [New Machiavelli] 
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makes me most particularly feel it—than that you bedevil and 
coerce to the extent you do such a reader and victim as I am, 
I mean one so engaged on the side of ways and attempts to 
which yours are extremely alien, and for whom the great 
interest of the art we practise involves a lot of considerations 
and preoccupations over which you more and more ride rough- 
shod and triumphant—when you don’t, that is, with a strange 
and brilliant impunity of your own, leave them to one side 
altogether (which is indeed what you now apparently incline 
most to do). Your big feeling for life, your capacity for chew- 
ing up the thickness of the world in such enormous mouthfuls, 
while you fairly slobber, so to speak, with the multitudinous 
taste—this constitutes for me a rare and wonderful and ad- 
mirable exhibition, on your part, in itself, so that one should 
doubtless frankly ask one’s self what the devil, in the way of 
effect and evocation and general demonic activity, one wants 
more.” 

I have left myself space for only this characteristic pas- — 
sage, and must scant myself with the barest indication of the 
sympathetic qualities, the grave Olympian urbanities, that con- 
stitute the human basis of these admirable letters. 


PELHAM EDGAR. 
Victoria College, 
Toronto. 
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The League of Nations. 


It is scarcely a year and a half ago, that the most mo- 
mentous Treaty in the history of the world was signed in the 
Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, and yet one cannot point to 
one of the big problems then under discussion by the Peace 
Conference, that has been finally solved. Belgium has received 
no reparations or indemnities; territory has not by any means 
been made over; the extent of German disarmament is still 
highly problematical; Europe remains in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and, despite the League, the Balkans may, in 
view of recent happenings, once more become the cockpit of 
South-Eastern Europe. Superficially, Europe has changed out 
of all knowledge since 1914; actually, it has changed little. 
The manners of the diplomats may have changed; their meth- 
ods remain essentially the same. The existence of the old 
diplomats is incompatible with the principles of the League; 
but the former are not yet dead and the time is not yet when 
there shall be open dealing as between people and people,and 
not between Government and Government. Time alone will 
show whether the new International Tribunal will be as suc- 
cessful in avoiding war as were the older statesmen and diplo- 
mats in precipitating it. A League of Nations, some one once 
wrote somewhere, implies for its success the universal habit 
of democracy—in other words, the basis of internationalism is 
respect for human liberty. Despite the recognition by the 
nations of the wickedness and folly of war, habit dies hard; 
compromise with one’s enemies is regarded, if not as immoral, 
at least as a sign of human weakness which may be dangerous, 
and idealism is normally suspect. At the same time, it is uni- 
versally recognized that the nation which harbours or puts 
into execution aggressive designs against its neighbours, is 
not only a potential but an active enemy against humanity 
which, if detected and caught, must, like an ordinary criminal, 
pay the penalty for its transgression. Further, the repetition 
of such a crime, by the same or some other nation, must, as 


*The Editorial Board give competent writers an opportunity of 
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far as is humanly possible, be rendered impossible in the 

future. The attempt to prevent the crime of war is the justifi- 

cation of the League of Nations; its primary function is to 

preserve the peace of the world by substituting some other 

method than war for the settlement of international disputes. 
* * * * oS * So 


The problem of disarmament was perhaps the most diffi- 
cult the Assembly attacked. The new countries in Central 
Europe are insolvent, but, in view of the unsettled political 
conditions prevailing both within and without their borders, 
they are compelled to maintain large and expensive armaments 
with borrowed capital which would be much better employed 
in feeding their starving children. But unfortunately this 
problem cuts both ways, for while the maintenance of large 
armies is rendered necessary in view of the unsettled political 
conditions, the unsettled conditions are, on the other hand, 
largely the result of the inability of the Supreme Council to 
solve the problem of disarmament. The absorption of large 
numbers of men in these armies, while in a sense a solution of 
what under more stabilized conditions would merely be the 
problem of unemployment, is no real ultimate solution; on the 
other hand, the problem of disarmament is one that can only 
be solved by the stabilization of industry. The problem of 
disarmament is thus a vital one for all the countries within 
the League; but they cannot disarm as there are Great Powers 
outside the League which at the moment maintain great arma- 
ments. The Border States cannot disarm in face of the menace 
of Bolshevik Russia; Bolshevik Russia will not disarm in face 
of the menace of the Border States and the intensification of 
the internal struggle against the authority of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. “Russia cannot be admitted to the League until she 
has responsible government; but, as the collapse of Wrangel 
once more proves, it is vain to hope to restore responsible 
government to Russia by irresponsible and ill-equipped mili- 
tary adventurers, or even by merely wishing these adventurers 
well. The collapse of the present government must come from 
within, and the Soviet system being the extreme of tyranny, 
and consequently incapable of evolution, is faced with nothing 
but inevitable disruption and decay. England, while reducing 
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her armaments as far as possible, cannot, in view of her im- 
perial interests and her mandatory commitments, admit the 
principle of disarmament in practice, while France in view of 
conditions in Europe and the Near East, finds herself in pre- 
cisely similar case. England can neither agree with France on 
certain broad issues, nor, on the other hand, can she openly 
oppose many of her proposals. She will, for example, neither 
assent to the proposal to invade German territory, nor refuse 
to trade with Russia until she has paid the debts she will never 
pay. Not only has England not the troops to support France, 
even if she agreed with her, but the country is loudly demand- 
ing the cessation of present military adventures; and the 
problem calling for the greatest diplomatic finesse is, how to 
avoid being committed to some aggressive enterprise, and at 
the same time, while avoiding this, to escape the imputation of 
seeking to desert her ally. The plain fact is, that the arma- 
ments race has begun again, and that while the League may 
pass its decrees and the smaller nations urge their policy of 
disarmament, the Greater Powers, while approving of their 
attitude in theory, do in point of fact actually ignore them and 
continue their programme undisturbed. 
* *K * ok * * * 


Doubtless the delegates had the situation in Greece in 
mind during the discussions on disarmament. The recall of 
Constantine and the rejection of M. Venizelos contain many 
hostile possibilities, for the political volte-face is hardly to be 
explained on the theory that the Greek of to-day, being imbued 
with Byzantine traditions, prefers a brilliant king to an enter- 
prising premier. Constantine and his government profess. 
adherence to the foreign policy of M. Venizelos, but his return 
has not only greatly added to the present and future troubles. 
of his people but increased the perplexities of the Foreign 
Office and the Quai d’Orsay. It is, for example, obvious that 
on account of the return of Constantine, the Greco-Serbian 
alliance which expires this year, will not be renewed, as Serbia 
can bear no love towards a monarch who once betrayed her to 
Bulgaria. Jugo-Slavia is the third member of the Little 
Entente—the other two countries being Czecho-Slovakia and 
Rumania—but though this has greatly strengthened her posi- 
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tion, it is certain she will seek a fresh alliance with a neigh- 
bour, in place of Greece, and this will inevitably mean a 
regrouping of the Balkan powers. There are disruptive tend- 
encies within and dangers from without in the new state of 
Jugo-Slavia. Italian public opinion is building on its disrup- 
tion and the consequent reversion of Dalmatia to Italy, but as a 
contracting party to the Treaty of Versailles, the League otf 
Nations must in theory be its safeguard. Jugo-Slavia—pre- 
war Serbia, and then simply an agricultural country—has now 
immense resources at command, which, if properly developed, 
will enable it to become a great industrial state. It was 
the repressive policy pursued by Austria towards the Southern 
Slavs that provoked the war and made possible the unified 
nation of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. At the present 
moment the country is handicapped by sparse railway commu- 
nications, indifferent roads, the lack of agricultural machinery 
and manufactured goods of every kind. Further, the Jugo- 
Slavs who inhabit the islands of the Dalmatian archipelago 
are a maritime race who realize that the prosperity of their 
state depends on the progress of their mercantile marine. 
Without a mercantile marine, communication with the islands 
could not be maintained, coastwise traffic would cease and the 
country would suffer as from a blockade. Only by being 
allowed to export and import freely will the internal riches of 
the country be developed and it can only export and import 
freely if it possesses a big mercantile marine. But a big mer- 
cantile marine must have a fleet to protect it and, although the 
main problem of Jugo-Slavia is not primarily a naval one, the 
possibility cannot by any means be regarded with indifference 
by Italy, whose friendship is necessary for the peace and pros- 
perity of the new kingdom. Incidentally the policy of the 
Italian government is anti-Greek. 
* * % * * * * 

The causes contributing to the overthrow of M. Venizelos 
are now clear—continuous absence from home for almost two 
years owing to political exigencies and the mismanagement of 
affairs at home by short-sighted and second-rate politicians of 
his party, over whom it was impossible to exercise any 
measure of supervision; the incorporation by the Treaty of 
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Sévres of a large non-Greek and anti-Venizelos population in 
Greater Greece, which revenged itself on the statesman at the 
polls; dissatisfaction with the prolonged mobilization, and 
universal war weariness. The landing at Smyrna in the spring 
of 1919 has proved a dark and difficult adventure. The Greeks 
have to hold a country with sea communications; their adver- 
saries are comparatively uncivilized; they cannot be perman- 
ently injured; they have no elaborate and complex social and 
economic system to damage and throw out of gear like the 
Greeks; they cannot be beaten, as they cannot be ruined econo- 
mically.. The Greeks on the other hand dare not risk a pro- 
longed war, especially a war that is not likely to be successful, 
and in any case, even if they would, they can only continue the 
present struggle for a very short time with the stock of ammu- 
nitions furnished by the Allies, as financial supplies from 
this quarter have been cut off. And at the same time it is 
becoming universally recognized throughout Greece that the 
wastage of human material in an unproductive and bankrupt 
enterprise is one of the most serious features of the situation. 
Should the morale of the troops on the Anatolian front break 
down, the new Government will find itself in parlous case and 
the problem of Constantine may be resolved automatically. 
The Turkish Nationalists refuse to recognize the Treaty of 
Sevres; they claim that the port of Smyrna is vital to Turkish 
Anatolia; and the only thing that prevents them from taking it 
is the Greek troops. The Greeks on the other hand demand 
national recognition for the Greek minorities along the Anato- 
lian littoral. The Allies neither can nor will interfere in the 
quarrel, which must consequently be settled between the rival 
claimants themselves. The Allies cannot interfere for the 
simple reason that they have not the troops; they have squan- 
dered their men on futile Russian expeditions; they have made 
the idea of war so thoroughly unpopular that it would be 
impossible to persuade any army to enlist and fight in the Near 
East. They can neither expel the army of reorganized desert- 
ers and fugitives of Mustapha, nor protect their recent 
protégé. Even as to the methods of best utilizing their one 
remaining weapon—financial pressure—their views are pro- 
foundly divergent. The French are pro-Turk; the British, 
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pro-Venizelos. But by the secret pact of Sévres, signed on the 
10th of August, the day of the signing of the Turkish Peace 
Treaty by M. Venizelos and the representatives of Great Bri- 
tain, France, Italy and Japan, Great Britain and France re- 
nounced all special rights of guardianship and control, which 
had been given them over Greece by the Treaties of London 
of 1832, ’63 and ’64. Apart from the fact of not having the 
troops, the Allies therefore cannot interfere in the internal 
affairs of Greece without breaking the above mentioned secret 
pact and violating Article X, which stipulates that the ‘“Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations will undertake to guarantee 
against all external aggression, the territorial integrity and 
present political independence of all Members of the League.” 
The Allies have created, but they cannot uncreate, at least 
directly, and they dare not recreate. They may apply the 
financial screw to Greece, but they must leave Constantine 
alone. They cannot remove him as in 1917; he can only he 
removed by the same power that put him there, namely, the 
will of the people. The trend of circumstances seems to point 
to an early revision of the Treaty of Sevres; but Constantine 
himself matters little now that he is back. He is less an indi- 
vidual than a reaction whose apparition is explained by .the 
causes of M. Venizelos’ defeat. At the same time, his return is 
the crux of the matter. 
* * * *e * * * 

As to the positive achievement of the League. One may 
doubt its immediate prospects; one may point to a dozen weak 
spots in its armour; one may criticize it on account of its 
obvious weakness to enforce its decrees, but it would be foolish 
to deny its potentiality, or to refuse to acknowledge its signifi- 
cance in the political evolution of the world or to admit that it 
will one day doubtless modify profoundly the course of history. 
Political though the atmosphere of the Assembly inevitably was, 
the League aims at destroying politics in the end, and at be- 
coming the supreme moral international force and government 
of the world. The League does not claim to be a perfect or a 
complete association of nations; or to have reached finality. 
It is in a sense merely embryonic; it is still largely confined, 
by force of circumstances, to abstract theory; but there is no 
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doubt that the idea has come to stay. It has come to stay 
because it supplies a felt want; it is necessary to humanity— 
an imperfect humanity, no doubt, which has not yet reached 
that stage of development and forbearance, when it is willing 
to subordinate the individual to the common good, or when 
nations cease to be mistrustful and opportunist, but a human- 
ity, nevertheless, which cherishes—dimly it may be—a great 
ideal. It is obvious that the League can effect no very great 
progress until the States enter it; and until Germany and 
Hungary are on its councils, it cannot, in any sense, claim to be 
universal, and universality is a vital necessity if there is to be 
in any sense of the word, international co-operation. But 
before the States will enter, Article X must go; before France 
will tolerate any proposal for the admission of Germany, the 
latter country must fulfil her Treaty obligations. The smaller 
powers in the League, weak individually and collectively, were 
undoubtedly dominated by the Greater and whatever tune the 
latter piped the others danced to. This is not as it should be; 
this is not the ideal of a League of Nations. But so it was. 
When any concrete problem inconvenient to theGreater Powers 
arose it was quietly and diplomatically shelved. It is difficult 
to break with the past; it is no easy matter for the Powers to 
abandon the traditional methods of the diplomats; the new 
methods of international arbitration have not been thoroughly 
tested in this period of transition; they will not be adopted 
until they have proved an efficient substitute for the old. For 
the Great Powers the League is and is not; it is a potential but 
at present not a real force. It cannot become a real force in 
the world until it has become a strong force. But a strong 
League would have the power to enforce its decisions. It could 
not be so easily controlled; it might not be controlled at all. 
It might restrict the liberty of action of the Great Powers, 
instead of being restricted in its own by them. It is not in 
the interest of the Powers to have a strong League; they seek 
to keep it weak. At least, it will not become strong in the 
present generation. 

The Assembly succeeded in compromising the reputation 
of the self-mandated powers by raising the suspicion that they 
wished to burke public discussion of the question, but it did not 
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succeed in gaining control over the mandated territory. The 
Belgian proposal to pool the raw material of the world was 
defeated on the ground that it was tantamount to an attempt 
to interfere with the internal affairs of nations. But the As- 
sembly established an International Tribunal to sit at the 
Hague, empowered to arbitrate in all disputes threatening 
future wars. The weakness of the scheme is that the Court 
is not compulsory and has no sanctions; the proposal in favour 
of compulsory jurisdiction being defeated by the League Coun- 
cil controlled by the Greater Powers. It may well be, how- 
ever, that a future League Assembly will insist that the Court 
have compulsory powers. It marks a step forward and is in 
a sense the realization of another ideal—the ideal of a supreme 
moral authority of the world. Another constructive measure, 
first discussed at the Brussels Financial Conference, and fol- 
lowing along the lines of its suggestions, was the proposal for 
the establishment of an International Commission to act as 
banker for European nations with diminished credit, or with- 
out any. On the question of disarmament, least progress was 
made, but the wonder is, in view of the multifarious conflicting 
interests, the divergent views, the smouldering animosities and 
the active hatreds that were represented in the Salle de Ré- 
formation, that any progress was made at all. But the repre- 
sentatives of forty-one nations found it possible to discuss 
many matters of international importance, in comparative 
harmony, and without disruption, during a period of five 
weeks. And that is more than something. The League will 
be modified; it must be modified, enlarged and strengthened, 
but one may truly say that it is a great ideal become practical. 
It has come at the right psychological moment; it has found 
many men in a mood to listen to the doctrines of conciliation 
and the settlement of their disputes by reason rather than by 
the sword; it cannot expect to have its teaching find universal 
acceptance in a day. The Assembly has shown that it bears 
no malice by the admission of former enemy states that have 
honestly endeavoured to comply with their Treaty obligations; 
that it is international, by the admission of neutra! states, 
that it is just, by its refusal to dispose of former Russian ter- 
ritory, until a responsible Russian Government has given its 
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consent; and that it stands for law and order, by its rejection 
of the application of Sovietized Armenia. The League has 
done little more than begin its work—but it has given tangible 
form to aspiration. It has supplied a felt want, and shall thus 
endure. 

JAMES A. Roy. 


CANADA. 


Dominion By-Elections 


Politically, the last quarter in Canada has not been marked 
by many events of outstanding interest. True, there have 
been important by-elections and provincial general elections, 
cabinet changes and stumping tours, but the significance of re- 
cent months lies rather in the quiet shaping of underlying 
forces. Order is gradually coming out of chaos. As Armis- 
tice Day recedes men are beginning to find their feet; news- 
papers are getting into congenial camps; political parties are 
defining the issues on which they will wage battle, and build- 
ing anew their organizations. That the condition of Canadian 
politics is still chaotic, the presence of five, and possibly six, 
candidates in the field in West Peterboro bears eloquent testi- 
mony; but there can be no doubt that since midsummer the 
situation has appreciably cleared. 

East Elgin furnished the most important by-election for 
many aday. It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Wigmore 
would win in St. John and Mr. McCurdy in Colchester. The 
Maritime Provinces take their politics seriously and would find 
it hard indeed to let slip the opportunity of cabinet representa- 
tion. The new Government could not afford to risk the defeat 
of two ministers and so concentrated all its wealth of eloquence 
and other means of persuasion in the effort to carry these two 
constituencies. To these factors should be added the in- 
significant rural vote in St. John and the hostility of Nova 
Scotia Liberals to the new agrarian movement, resulting, in 
the case of many Liberals and at least one Liberal newspaper, 
in the active support of McCurdy. In Yale, B.C., there was 
no less doubt as to the outcome. The seat is traditionally con- 
servative, the doctrine of protection carries an obvious local 
appeal and: Mr. Meighen himself spent the better part of a 
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week in expounding the true doctrine to Yale voters. Indeed 
when one considers the weakness of the Independent candi- 
date and his late appearance in the field, the real significance 
of the election is found to lie not in the choice of Mr. Mac- 
Kelvie, but in the reduction of the Government’s majority 
from 1,900 to 200. In East Elgin, however, the contest was 
a battle royal and the issue always in doubt. All three party 
leaders were called in, Mr. Meighen a second time. The 
Premier rested his case upon a defence of the Government’s 
record and the principle of ‘‘moderate” protection and upon a 
slashing attack on the group or class system of Government. 
Mr. King followed his usual line of criticizing the unrepre- 
sentative character and autocratic methods of the present 
Cabinet; he regretted the split in the progressive forces in 
their attack upon the common enemy and pled for support for 
Mr. Charlton on the ground that the Liberal candidate was 
first in the field and represented a national rather than a class 
party. His plea carried Aylmer, the largest urban centre in 
the riding, but elsewhere Mr. Charlton ran third. Mr. Crerar’s 
quiet but effective presentation of the Farmers’ platform, his 
insistence on higher standards of Canadian public life and, 
perhaps not least, his oft-repeated question as to the source of 
the funds which seemed to flow so freely to the support of the 
Conservative candidate were, however, a sufficient buttress to 
the general discontent in the country and the organizing work 
of the recently formed local U.F.O. Political Association to 
secure a victory for the popular but by no means outstanding 
candidate of the Farmers’ party. 


Political Currents, 


This contest marked a turning point. Up to this time 
the new Administration had been steadily and rapidly gaining 
ground in the country. Mr. Meighen’s assumption of the lead- 
ership had put new life into his party. His ability, his untiring 
industry, his courage, made the party a fighting organ- 
ization with a well-defined and ably expounded political faith. 
At the same time the dropping out of a number of Liberal 
Unionists gave the Cabinet more internal unity, made com- 
promises and deadlocks less necessary and less frequent. Old 
line Conservatives who had been coquetting with the plans of 
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Mr. Rogers to revive a simon-pure Conservative Party ceased 
to feel ashamed of their current allegiance and found the new 
National Liberal and Conservative Party increasingly to their 
liking. Indeed they soon recognized the completeness of the 
victory they had won over Liberal Unionists and the sig- 
nificance of the new hydra-headed title. The platform was 
theirs; the word ‘National’ was but a club with which to 
beat the new “sectional” parties; and the connective “and” 
was but the hyphen of Sir John A. Macdonald’s ‘‘Liberal- 
Conservative” in a form designed to make it less offensive to 
Liberal Unionists. But men of other types also flocked 
to the new banner. Manufacturers naturally were at- 
tracted to, or rather remained with, a party whose leader was 
fearless enough to preach openly the doctrine of protection, 
even in the camp of the enemy. Finally, more moderate men, 
men who in normal times regard themselves as Liberals but 
who view with alarm any rocking of the boat in troublous 
waters, tended to give their allegiance to the new regime. It 
began to look as if Mr. Meighen had turned the certainty of 
defeat into a fighting chance for victory—if only the appeal 
to the country could be long enough postponed. Rumour had 
it that after East Elgin had been won, the Premier would 
complete the reconstruction of his Cabinet, adding Mr. Hume 
Cronyn of London, Mr. J. A. Stewart of Lanark, and Mr. R. J. 
Manion of Fort William. Anyone who has been following the 
proceedings at Ottawa will admit that the addition of these 
men to the Cabinet would have meant an improvement in 
ability, vigour and moral standards. But if the rumour were 
correct, the unexpected result of the East Elgin contest upset 
or at least postponed the Premier’s plans. Certainly it checked 
the flow of converts to his standard and weakened the loyalty 
of many others who had already pinned their faith to him. If 
a Conservative candidate, himself a farmer, with ability above 
the average, and backed by all the resources of the party con- 
centrated in a single riding, is unable to win a three-cornered 
fight in a typical Ontario rural constituency, and if Quebec and 
the West can be counted on at the most for half a dozen seats, 
what are the chances for the party in the country as a whole? 
If the party is bound to lose, why attach oneself to it at all? 
Even the business interests may swing away from Meighen if 
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they come to regard him as a sure loser; they may not like 
Mackenzie King, but they need have little fear of his policies 
and he is at least sure of the nucleus of a party in Quebec and 
the Maritime Provinces. 

How far the swing has gone no one can say. Even the 
West Peterboro election will provide no clear answer. If all 
candidates remain in the field, it will be won by a small minor- 
ity; which minority that will be is at the moment anybody’s 
guess. Whether Mr. Meighen can regain lost ground is 
another open question. The answer depends in part on the 
issues which are now being definitely joined. The records of 
the Government (and of its predecessor) in war-winning, in 
soldier re-establishment, in transportation, financial and 
labour policy, in administration and in constitutional method 
will of course be the subject of hot attack and of stiff defence. 
But the main issue will be the tariff. Mr. Meighen has boldly 
taken up the gage of battle thrown down by the organized 
farmers in the last few years, and while Mr. Crerar’s party 
may not be as well prepared as they should be, and Mr. King 
would prefer to fight on the Government’s record, the Premier 
will keep this issue at the centre of the fight. Indeed with less 
fairness than one would like from a man who is to play so 
large a part in Canada’s future, Mr. Meighen will try to con- 
vince the public that the issue is protection versus free trade 
rather than simply a lowering of the present tariff, which is 
all that is demanded by the platform of even the Farmers’ 
Party. With tariff reduction as the fighting ground, the pre- 
sent business depression may give an advantage to the Govern- 
ment. Legislation by United States Republicans designed to 
place higher or discriminating duties upon Canadian imports 
will work in the same direction. But the likelihood of this 
seems to be exaggerated. The making of pop-gun tariffs is 
usually a thriving industry just before a new Administration 
takes office, and foreign trade has become so important a fac- 
tor in the United States that more and more manufacturers 
are coming to realize the handicap which a high tariff imposes 
in the form of increased cost of production. That Senator 
Penrose, long the high priest of protection, should recognize 
this and raise his voice against the recent proposals is surely 
very significant! Indeed a reciprocity offer to Canada is not 
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beyond the bounds of possibility. Any such offer would of 
course tell heavily in favour of the parties advocating lower 
tariffs. These are some of the factors which make it difficult 
to prophesy. 

The political tours of Messrs. Meighen and King through 
the West seem to have had little permanent result. The western 
farmers were interested, gave an attentive hearing, but were 
“of the same opinion still.” The Liberal Leader on his side 
seems not yet to have developed the political wisdom which is 
expected of the leader of a great party—much less the genius 
which is required of the leader of the traditional Liberal Party 
in any country at the present time when Liberalism threatens 
to be crushed between the upper and nether millstones of ex- 
treme doctrine. Mr. King’s personal following in different 
parts of the country is neither large nor fervidly loyal and 
in some sections of the country, Quebec for instance, he seems 
definitely to have lost ground. He lacks also the ardent sup- 
port of a powerful press. Whether because of conviction or 
of pressure, not a few of the smaller papers have gone over to 
an active support of protection. The great Toronto Liberal 
dailies find it hard to forget certain things that have been said 
in the last three years, and give no more than a lukewarm 
support in their editorial columns. The most powerful paper 
in Western Canada seems to be supporting Mr. Crerar, whose 
position has constantly improved in other ways. Quietly and 
apparently as a result simply of his transparent honesty and 
his high ideals of public service, the farmer leader has built 
up a large personal following in every part of Canada. His 
support in the press is continually increasing, although he and 
his party are still the subject of bitter attack as advocates 
of selfish class monopoly, as Bolshevists and wreckers of the 
nation. The new name which the farmers have given their 
party, The National Progressive Party, and the formal recog- 
nition of Mr. Crerar as leader have done much to enhance his 
strength. His position is now regularized; henceforth he can 
speak for the party with some authority and lay the lines for 
a systematic campaign. His Winnipeg meeting, which fol- 
lowed his formal appointment on December 10th, was easily 
the most representative and most enthusiastic meeting held 
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in the West in this year of political meetings. Commenting 
editorially on his address, the “Free Press” said in part: 


“Tt can be said unreservedly that Mr. Crerar, comparing his 
address with those delivered in the same hall by Mr. Meighen and 
Mr. King, spoke from a higher altitude and displayed a wider out- 
look. Mr. Meighen and Mr. King both spent a good deal of time and 
showed not a little dexterity in putting one another in the wrong, 
but there was little or nothing of this in Mr. Crerar’s address. He 
dealt with the problems of the day with candour and he did not 
ignore the questions of the future. . . . . The address was that 
of a national leader appealing for the sympathy of electors at large 
in support of a programme which is in no respect sectional, in 
either a territorial or class sense. Both Mr. Drury and Mr. Crerar 
were emphatic in denying that the movement with which they are 
identified aims at any class advantage; and in this contention they 
were undoubtedly supported by the programme which they ex- 


pounded. 
Finally, Mr. Crerar’s strength will increase in the country, as 
men like himself and Mr. Drury succeed in broadening out the 
party to include not only farmers but all those who have pro- 
gressive views and are yet suspicious of the present personnel 
of the historic Liberal party. That an earnest effort is being 
made in this direction admits of no doubt and it is meeting 
with a measure of success which too many outsiders are loath 
to admit. If, as now seems likely, the general election is held 
this coming fall after the Premier’s return from the Imperial 
Conference, it will not surprise many observers if the farmer- 
labour candidates constitute the largest of the three groups in 
the new Parliament. 
The Tariff Commission. 


To carry out a promise made by Sir Thomas White before 
he left the Finance Department and a more recent one made 
by Premier Meighen to present an amended but definite tariff 
to the Canadian public before asking for another mandate, a 
Tariff Commission, consisting of the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of Agriculture, and the Minister of Labour has been 
touring the country for the last two or three months. The 
Commission was not given a free hand to make a scientific 
investigation of Canada’s tariff needs. The principles upon 
which the revised tariff was to be based were laid down before- 
hand, in the platform of the National Liberal and Conservative 
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Party and in numerous speeches by the Premier. “Our 
position on the tariff is clear,” wrote Mr. Meighen recently, 
“we stand for the protective principle . . . consequently, 
the revision we have under way . . ._ has for its purpose 
the fixing of schedules no higher than is necessary to retain 
well-conducted industries in this country, and make it possible 
for them to grow in number and in product with the growth 
of Canada . . .” Even while the sittings were going on, 
at least one member of the Commission gave a public address 
stressing the need of adequate protection. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the hearing of opinions from every interest in the 
community and the gathering of evidence were not to enable 
the Cabinet to formulate its policy. At the most the purpose 
was to secure concrete data for the detailed application of prin- 
ciples already decided upon, to find out whether any industries 
were receiving too much or too little protection to ‘‘enable them 
to grow with the growth of Canada” and whether others were 
prevented by the absence of protection from arising at all. 
Perhaps also the political motive was present, the desire to test 
public opinion and estimate the political dangers involved in 
retaining approximately the present tariff. 

The Commission has secured a vast mass of data relating 
to Canadian industry, but much of it is ex parte, incomplete, 
unscientific and conflicting. Analysed and sifted it would 
make a valuable addition to our store of knowledge and might 
serve the purpose intended, but the cost of accumulation has 
been heavy. Little new in the way of argument was secured. 

The writer has neither the time nor the space to con- 
sider the measure of validity in the various arguments ad- 
vanced by the opposing interests or to discuss on which side 
the balance of advantage lies. A moment’s consideration may, 
however, be given to the desirability of establishing a perman- 
ent Tariff Board, which was demanded by representatives of 
Canadian Labour and by certain individuals. Many persons 
are suspicious of this proposal because it is almost always 
made by protectionists, who see in the Tariff Board one method 
of making the tariff permanent by placing it on an alleged 
“scientific” basis. Certainly if the desire is to “‘take the tariff 
out of politics” and base it upon an abstractly correct scientific 
principle, the scheme is humbug and impossible. A country’s 
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fiscal policy cannot be determined abstractly or “scientifically” 
in this sense, but must continue to be based upon what a 
majority of the people think to be their interest. Mr. Meighen 
believes he has a principle upon which the tariff should be 
based, that of “adequate protection.” Now adequate protec- 
tion, or moderate protection—to use his more question-beg- 
ging phrase—apparently means just enough protection in each 
individual case to enable the industry to emerge and to grow 
with the growth of Canada. This is nothing more or less than 
the principle devised a few years ago by United States Re- 
publicans who held that the tariff should be adjusted so as to 
“equalize cost of production” between the home and foreign 
producers. Far from being a scientific solution of the tariff 
problem, this policy, if consistently carried out, would simply 
mean the complete wiping out of international trade. It 
would mean also that we should exert ourselves most strenu- 
ously to promote by high duties those articles for whose pro- 
duction we are least fitted and from whose importation we 
would gain most. Mr. Meighen would probably not push his 
policy to its logical conclusion but, short of that, he has no 
logical stopping point. There is no easy automatic scientific 
solution of the tariff problem which can be left to a small 
board of experts. The only board qualified to determine policy 
are the elected representatives of the different sections and in- 
terests in the community acting in Parliament assembled. 


But when the majority has once declared for a particular 
policy, the expert can step in and use thorough research and 
scientific method to determine the best means of accomplish- 
ing the results desired. In this detailed application of fiscal 
principles there is urgent need for the expert, both the man 
trained in economics and statistics and the man thoroughly 
familiar with the concrete facts of modern industry. The lay- 
man fails to realize the difficulties involved in a thorough- 
going revision of the tariff, the thousands of items involved 
and the complexity of the conditions which affect the manu- 
facture of and the trade in the different articles. How many 
members of Parliament would get a scratch pass on an ex- 
amination paper dealing with the bare facts essential for the 
tariff classification of such articles as alizarin, annato, ton- 
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quin beans, cochineal, jalap, gannister, basic slag, barytes, 
tragacanth gum, bengalines, silk noils, cotton warps, magnesite 
brick, kaolin, cryolite, verdigris, degras and ferro-silicon? It 
has been by gathering, digesting and classifying essential in- 
formation and by suggesting recommendations that the United 
States Tariff Commission has been so useful since its organ- 
ization under Prof. Taussig, of Harvard, in 1916. Its “Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information” and other publications have been 
of immense assistance to Congress. Such a Board in Canada 
would provide a much more economical and more trustworthy 
vehicle for securing the requisite tariff data than our present: 
perambulating Commissions, committee hearings and secret 
lobbying. It is not altogether clear, however, that such func- 
tions could not be and should not be performed by a bureau 
within the Finance or the Customs Department at Ottawa. 
The writer is not one of those who regard as hopeless the 
possibility of getting efficiency out of the present Civil Ser- 
vice, and who therefore think that the only course is to set 
up a series of more or less independent Commissions to per- 
form the work which the Government departments are sup- 
posed to do. It is true that the service suggested has not 
been forthcoming in the past, but more proof of the perman- 
ent incapacity of existing machinery would seem to be needed 
if the creation of a permanent Tariff Board is to be justified. 


The Board of Commerce. 


The battle-scarred Board of Commerce is no more. It 
would not be strictly true to say that it died “unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung”’’; for at least two prize poems marked 
its passing. But in its short life it had made few friends and 
many enemies. Business men were angered by what it had 
done or fearful of what it might do. The public was irritated 
by the almost complete absence of results when extravagant 
promises had been so rashly made. The Cabinet found it the 
most unsuccessful device for shifting responsibility of the 
many devices so far tried; for when the Board was active they 
were besieged by the criticism of business men, when it was 
passive, by the clamour of the public. Judging by the two 
hundred per cent. mortality in a single year the Commis- 
sioners themselves look back to the Board with little love or 
longing. 
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Sugar was the immediate cause of its downfall. It will 
be recalled that early last Spring when the Cuban sugar crop 
was found to be 700,000 tons short of the earlier estimates, a 
sugar famine on the North American continent was antici- 
pated and speculation sent the price of sugar up by leaps and 
bounds. But the financial crisis in Japan and the sudden fall 
of the silver exchanges in the Far East led to the curtailment 
of Far Eastern purchases of sugar in the Java market and left 
a large surplus available for this continent. It is estimated 
that the United States bought altogether 500,000 tons of Javan 
and other sugars which of late years have scarcely come to this 
continent at all. The sudden break in the price of raw sugar 
and the rapid fall to less than half the earlier level, found our 
Canadian refineries stocked up with $60,000,000 worth of 
sugar (“bought or to arrive’) and for a time bankruptcy 
seemed inevitable. Atlantic Common, which reckless specula- 
tion on the Montreal Stock Exchange had forced up to a high 
of 164, fell in a very few days to a low of 1614, and private 
fortunes are said to have been practically wiped out overnight. 
The refiners immediately went to the Government and were 
referred to the Board of Commerce. On October 13, the Board 
issued its famous order practically fixing the retail price of 
sugar at 21 cents and prohibiting the importation of low- 
priced American sugar. It is difficult to believe that this 
order was issued without the knowledge of the Government, 
although such a claim is made. The grounds for the extra- 
ordinary decree were the previous co-operation of the refiners 
with the Government in keeping the price of sugar in Canada 
below the ruling price elsewhere, the embargo on export which 
had prevented them selling their surplus across the line at the 
high United States price, the undertaking given by previous 
members of the Board of Commerce ‘‘which laid down the 
principle that it was the duty of the Board not less to protect 
the trader on a falling market than to protect the consumer 
on a rising market,” and the danger of a “‘commercial disaster 
so serious that there would be little hope of limiting its effects 
to a single interest or to the few important establishments 
directly concerned.” Public indignation rose to white heat and 
on October 14th the Cabinet was compelled to suspend the 
order for one week. On October 20th after a public hearing, 
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this temporary suspension was made a permanent veto. On 
October 22nd, all three members of the Board of Commerce 
resigned. | 


It would be extremely unfortunate if this record of 
futility and misfortune has permanently discredited with the 
Canadian public the idea of a Board of Commerce. We need 
a Board of Commerce. The combination movement in its 
many forms of trade associition, gentlemen’s agreement, pool, 
interlocking directorate, community of interest, holding com- 
pany and outright consolidation has already gone far in Cana- 
dian industry and it will go farther. The next generation will 
witness a growth of co-operation among business men that 
will seem nothing short of revolutionary. Yet it will be just 
the opposite of revolutionary; for, paradoxically enough, it will 
if rightly handled be the means of preserving and fortifying 
our present system of free enterprise and competitive in- 
dustry. But the movement may give occasion to grave abuses 
and in the interest of consumer, producer and trader alike 
these abuses must: be minimized. In most countries serious 
efforts have been made in the last quarter century to attain 
this end and the varied experience is at last resulting in some 
unanimity of opinion as to objective and method. In all coun- 
tries the attempts to find a single definite and permanent 
remedy to the combination problem have ended in failure. 
They have ended in failure for three very good reasons. In 
the first place the character, power, objects and effects of 
trade combinations vary widely and in essentials. Legislation 
designed to cover the whole field is impossible without a com- 
plexity leading to serious uncertainty and to much expensive 
litigation. In the second place the development of combina- 
tion is not static but dynamic. It is a process that is con- 
tinually going on in various forms and under varying con- 
ditions, affected by innumerable factors in the course of trade 
and finance. The very nature of the problem. therefore, fore- 
dooms to failure any attempt to deal with it once and 
for all. Finally, the good and evil in combination are in- 
extricably intertwined and the balance between them can only 
be struck as the result of observing the effects produced in 
each particular case. Sweeping legislation must inevitably 
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hamper the development of actual advantages in the attempt 
to avert potential dangers. 

The complexity and changing character of the problem, 
therefore, constitute the strongest possible arguments for the 
establishment of a permanent board or commission or depart- 
ment holding a watching brief over the whole industrial field, 
and having power to obtain, if necessary, by compulsion, all 
relevant information. The work of such a body would enable 
the Government to frame its policy in the light of knowledge 
and experience, and to vary that policy from time to time as 
new developments might require. At the same time the 
proposed tribunal would be able to take appropriate action, or 
order appropriate action to be taken, in proved cases of ex- 
tortion or misconduct, without imposing unnecessary shackles 
upon legitimate trade. More important, such a board, unlike 
a court of common law would be able to check misconduct, as 
well as to punish it. Such a board might develop a code of 
business ethics, it might lay down in black and white a list 
of practices which would not be permitted. This code would 
do a great deal to remove the current uncertainty among busi- 
ness men as to what is and what is not legitimate trade prac- 
tice, and to remove from those who are trying to follow the 
higher ideals of business the severe pressure of the compe- 
tition of men who are willing to stoop to unfair competitive 
devices. Finally, and perhaps most important of all, such a 
board would have power to make full use of the effective 
weapon of publicity. Greater publicity would in itself go a 
long way towards preventing exploitation of the consumer or 
objectionable ways of freezing out competition, thanks to the 
healthy fear among combines of public reprobation (possibly 
leading to drastic state interference), and to the diminished 
trade which a public scandal always brings. But, in a more 
positive way, publicity would strongly reinforce the sense of 
what is fair and decent in business; it would inspire the con- 
sumer with confidence, and give him the data on which he could 
form his own judgement as to the effect of combination upon 
prices and output; it would remove many of the unfounded 
and exaggerated suspicions which now undermine the stability 
of business; and it would have an invaluable effect in educating 
the consumer, the investor, the legislator, and the business 
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man himself, in the meaning and possibilities of business co- 
operation. 

It was the force of such arguments as these that led the 
United States to pass an act in 1915, setting up the Federal 
Trade Commission to enforce the Clayton Act and generally 
perform such functions as we have just outlined. The work 
of the Federal Trade Commission has, on the whole, justified 
the faith of its founders. Similarly it was such arguments 
as these that led the recent Commission on Trusts in the 
United Kingdom to recommend that similar duties be imposed 
upon the Board of Trade. Presumably, then, Canada’s action 
in 1919 in setting up a Board of Commerce was well conceived. 
But the powers of the Board need to be more carefully defined. 
The present Act conceives of the Board too much as in the 
nature of a Court with the powers, procedure and atmosphere 
of a Court, rather than as a great independent research bureau 
to study industry and give the results to the public. The pre- 
sent writer has never been sympathetic with the policy of 
fixing prices, still less profits. The exercise of such powers 
by a governing body almost inevitably tends to stereotype 
the status quo in business and to prevent the free play of 
experiment which results in industrial progress. Our own 
Board’s experience with sugar is a case in point. Such powers 
should probably, therefore, not be given to the Board. Finally, 
extreme care should be taken in the choice of personnel, both 
commissioners and permanent staff. Otherwise the Board is 
bound to become either supine and negligible or else 
mischievously meddlesome. 

W. C. CLARK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The British Coalition. 


In the issue of the ‘Westminster Gazette’ for the last day 
of 1920, there appears a cartoon by F.C.G., depicting John Bull 
in the act of kicking out the old year in a fit of exasperation. 
That is pretty much the attitude of the ‘“‘man in the street” at 
present towards things in general and towards the Coalition 
Government in particular. The only thing which prevents 
thinking people from taking drastic action is that, like John 
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Bull in the cartoon, they are ‘afraid the new year won’t be any 
better.” 

The present Government came into power on the wave of 
popular enthusiasm following the armistice. The “National 
Review” for December, 1920, thus describes (no doubt un- 
kindly), the part of the leader in the triumph: ‘He (Lloyd 
George) exploited the Armistice by a cynical General Election, 
when he obtained the votes of the men and women of England 
by pretending that he intended to punish the German war 
criminals, notably the arch-criminal, and make Germany pay 
the ruinous costs we had incurred in repelling her aggression.” 
It would perhaps be more correct to say that coupon candidates 
were returned by men and women who wished a strong Govern- 
ment which would act in a patriotic fashion and promote the 
interests and measures of no particular party. 

It has been said many times that England does not love 
coalitions. It would probably be quite as correct to say that no 
country loves them. They put up with them for a time to 
effect a particular purpose if no one party is definitely and 
decidedly in the ascendant. But the fault of coalitions is that 
their policies are colourless, the result of neutralization of one 
party tint by the other or, worse still, consist of a series of 
acts predominantly reflecting the views of one party but not 
sufficiently so to satisfy that side while alienating the other. 
To judge by current comments the sins of the present Govern- 
ment have been mainly of the latter type. Independent Lib- 
eral organs, such as the ““‘Westminster Gazette” and the “Man- 
chester Guardian,” complain that the policy has been exclus- 
ively reactionary, while Conservatives claim that their wishes 
are not sufficiently observed. As Sir William Joynson Hicks 
put it inthe “Times” of December 16th, unless there is “a 
practical control of policy”? by the Conservatives the coalition 
“will not last very many months.” 

This impression of pending political changes of a drastic 
type is fairly widespread, and comes from a number of differ- 
ent sources. Although Sir Donald Maclean’s prophecy that 
the coming session will be the last of this Parliament was re- 
ceived with laughter by coalition members in the House, we 
have similar statements emanating from the Labour party. 
Moreover Sir William Joynson Hicks’s outspoken and openly 
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rebellious letter was followed in the “Times” by a number of 
others equally outspoken and rebellious, which voiced the feel- 
ings of that section of the Conservative party, recently de- 
scribed as “die-hards” and “last ditchers,” at present led by 
the Marquis of Salisbury in the House of Lords. One of them, 
Lord Linlithgow, states confidently that “If all who mistrust 
the Coalition will take action to end it, we shall soon be re- 
leased from its insipid embrace.” (“Times,” Dec. 21st, 1920). 

A similar note comes from another quarter—from that 
organ of the Unionist wing of the Conservative party—the 
“Spectator.” In the leading article in the issue of December 
25th (the issue immediately following the Joynson Hicks 
letter) it makes a strong plea for Unionist reconstruction with 
the exclusion of undesirables and the inclusion (if he is willing 
to toe the line) of the present Premier, but ‘““Mr. Lloyd George 
should demonstrate that he does not mean to be a Coalitionist 
all his life, that he has no intention of reconstructing the Lib- 
eral party and making it a safe place for Lloyd Georgeism, or, 
again, of building a new party on the ruins of Unionism.” Like 
the other organs and letter writers the “Spectator” is clear 
that the time has come to end the Coalition which is only for 
“brief and dangerous crises in national affairs.” 

We have quoted views from three of the more important 
of the existing parties; but what about the coalition Liberals? 
When Mr. Lloyd George came into power in 1916 he broke the 
Liberal party into two. The armistice general election made 
the split wider. To quote the “Saturday Westminster,” “There 
was a faint hope at the beginning of this Parliament that the 
gulf between the Coalition Liberals and the Independent Lib- 
erals would be narrowed, and that some day they might come 
together again. The gulf is now so broad and deep that re- 
conciliation is no longer spoken of.” Is there then to be a per- 
manent Coalition Liberal or Lloyd George political party or 
will the Coalition Liberals merge into one of the other great 
parties? In this connexion a sentence from Sir William Joyn- 
son Hicks’s letter is worthy of mention. He states that during 
a political tour of the country, he has been practically unable 
to find any ‘“‘trace of the Coalition Liberal Party.” Here is 
what the Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman, an Independent Liberal, 
has to say about the situation in many of the constituencies: 
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“T could name many constituencies represented by members of 
this faction (Liberal Coalitionists) in which no political meet- 
ing of any kind has been held during the past two years. The 
result, of course, is that their Liberalism is perishing and 
only Labour is alive.” (“Westminster Gazette,” Jan. 4th, 1921). 
Recent elections and particularly the behaviour of the local 
Liberal Association in connexion with them, bear this out. 
What then has Mr. Lloyd George (an astute political strategist 
if there ever was one), been about these two years? Why has 
he not collected the sinews of war and established a headquar- 
ters staff and other ramifications therefrom in the constitu- 
encies? Why should he if his ultimate object is fusion with 
another party? It is pure waste to duplicate political mach- 
inery. But with what political party does he intend to com- 
bine? In this connexion it is worth quoting again from the 
“Spectator’s” article on Christmas day: “‘Many of the Coalition 
Liberals, especially in the constituencies, have become in all 
but name thorough-going’ Unionists. With this moderate, 
reasonable, and in the best sense patriotic section of the Liberal 
party we desire not merely to keep in touch, but to seek fusion 
on honourable terms.” Again, according to the ‘Spectator;” 
“the Unionist Party can only be saved through members of the 
Party outside the Cabinet and undrugged by the elixir of op- 
portunism insisting that, though grateful to the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues for many of their fine qualities, they can- 
not be considered and maintained in power as Lloyd Georgites 
or Bonar Lawites or Coalitionists, but only as Unionists.” 

To sum up the situation. There is a widespread dissatis- 
faction with the present Coalition Government. This dissatis- 
faction has been voiced not alone by the Opposition but by 
two of the wing's of the Unionist party. Both of these demand 
the exclusion of Coalition Liberal members of the Cabinet un- 
less they are prepared to come right over into the Unionist 
camp. Mr. Lloyd George is therefore faced with the proba- 
bility of considerable defections, possibly widespread rebellion 
unless he will lead as a Unionist or a Conservative. There is 
evidence that the way is prepared for a fairly wholesale con- 
version of Coalition Liberals into Unionists, this being the 
branch of the Conservative party in which a Liberal would feel 
himself most at home. The offer has come from the Unionist 
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press. The Coalition Liberals, having no political organization 
of their own, are likely to take advantage of this offer. Mr. 
Lloyd George has many resemblances to the late Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and it would surprise no one if he were to lead 
a reconstructed Unionist party. In this process of reconstruc- 
tion defections will take place from Unionists, Conservatives 
and Coalition Liberals. The “Spectator” is prepared for such 
defection. In the article already quoted it says: “The difficul- 
ties of Unionist reconstruction come (not from converted Lib- 
erals) but from Unionists who have ceased to be Unionists, 
and who for a variety of reasons, such as those defined by 
Bacon as “niceness and satiety,” to which we might add 
levity, have adorned themselves with some of the cast-off 
clothing of the sentimental Radicals!” In other words the 
Unionists who have shown signs of independence are to go. 

Another secession will occur from the Conservative party. 
The real old-fashioned Conservative will not unite with a party 
reconstructed on these lines. Still another secession will take 
place from the Coalition Liberals, those who hold strong views 
on Free Trade going back to the fold by joining the Independ- 
ent Liberals under Sir Donald Maclean and Mr. Asquith on ac- 
count of the protectionist tendencies of the Government as 
evidenced by the anti-dumping, the Dyestuffs and the Agricul- 
tural Bills. 

But now let us turn back to the reason for this dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing Government at the present time. The 
ostensible reason, the reason for the Joynson Hicks outburst 
in the “Times,” was the throwing out of Dr. Addison’s Health 
Bill by the House of Lords. The majority which threw it out 
consisted of Conservatives, Unionists and Liberals, both Inde- 
pendent and Coalition. The Bill was an omnibus one and it 
drew the fire of many differing schools of politicians. Its re- 
jection means the destruction of the whole housing scheme of 
the Government and the denial of hope to voluntary hospitals; 
it will probably mean the resignation of Dr. Addison, one of 
Lloyd George’s pet ministers, a Coalition Liberal. Herein is 
to be found the reason for rejection and Sir William Joynson 
Hicks makes haste to point the moral. Dr. Addison and the 
remainder of the Coalition Liberals in the Cabinet who have 
given evidence of some remains of Radical principles must go. 
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As Sir William Joynson Hicks says: ‘‘Why should we (Con- 
servatives) now that the war is over do violence to our prin- 
ciples by supporting theirs?” But the rejection of the Ad- 
dison Health Bill, although the exciting cause of this outbreak, 
is by no means the only cause of discontent with the Coalition 
Government. There is a general feeling of uneasiness, almost 
of exasperation, among thinking people. Turn where they will, 
to Finance, Foreign Policy, relations with Industry and Labour, 
Irish Policy, all through there is evidence of a cynical disregard 
of former standards of political rectitude. There is a slurring 
of the moral standards which makes men fear for the future. 
The Irish Policy, as Mr. Wells has put it in his “Outline of His- 
tory,” is a tacit conspiracy between law and illegal violence. 
As the “New Statesman” says in its issue of December 18th: 
“We are living in days when doctrines of force are daily being 
preached from the top and sooner or later there is bound to be 
an attempt to apply them from the bottom.” 

But what of the electors ?—the people who are ultimately 
to determine who is to govern them. What are they thinking? 
Some of them are uneasy and some exasperated; but what will 
they do when called upon to vote? Some indication of this may 
be obtained from the Dover election when the Independent 
candidate turned a six thousand Conservative majority into a 
three thousand Independent majority. In this election the 
question of economy and retrenchment played the chief part. 
That is one thing which is going to wreck the present Govern- 
ment. They show no evidence at all, except it be in the matter 
of Education, of diminishing expenditure. ‘‘Finance, Ireland 
and Unemployment are to-day the triple Furies of the Coali- 
tion” (“New Statesman’). Sooner or later will come the set- 
tling time and the supporters of the present Government will 
have to seek the suffrage of their constituents. In voting for 
the opposing candidates the electors wil! no longer be guided by 
vague promises of indemnities and enemies brought back in 
triumph for punishment. “Once bit, twice shy.” What the 
man and woman in the street will look for will be candidates 
of character and conviction—just those very men of ‘‘niceness 
and satiety” whom the “Spectator” affects to disparage 
amongst the members of its own party. The opponents of the 
Government will be Labour and Conservative, Socialist and 
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Unionist, Liberal and Radical. What party will come out top 
and what will be the composition of the new Government it 
would take a bold man to predict, but there will undoubtedly be 
a House of Commons of far greater talents and far stronger 
character than the present one, which is probably the weakest 


in these respects of any in modern times. ; 
J. M. 


Ireland. 


The Irish situation only goes from bad to worse. The 
Government on the passage of its Home Rule Bill started re- 
pression by jailing the leaders of the Dail Eireen, including 
Griffiths—at his request, we were told—giving the activist 
members of the Sinn Fein organization veritable lives of the 
hunted, and taking partial responsibility for the “‘retaliations” 
of the ‘Black and Tans.’ There may be some force in certain 
sorts of retaliation; the gentry who are likely to take on the 
job of the Black and Tans after years of training in trench 
raids, cleanings up and the other horrors of modern war, aie 
apt to be fairly severe on a hidden enemy who can mock them 
by their elusiveness, and who depend for their immunity, as a 
writer in the Mercure de France points out, on a national con- 
spiracy; nevertheless incidents such as the burning of Cork, 
and indignities and outrages such as those described in the 
Labour Commission’s report, besmirch any government which 
is even indirectly implicated in them, no less than the murders 
which stain the hands of Sinn Fein. It is their weakness. 
which makes the Republicans descend to the methods of the 
sixteenth century, but the British Government in its strength 
cannot allege a like excuse. 


The crisis which has arisen has brought Mr. De Valera 
back from America, and his testing time may be now begin- 
ning. Some kind of unofficial pourparlers have apparently 
been in process. Father Flanagan, a Sinn Feiner who takes. 
his own line about Ulster, has been sounding Mr. Lloyd George. 
All we know definitely is that the latter refused to treat offi- 
cially with Dail Hireen, or to abandon the Home Rule Act. The 
Republicans would naturally make this one of their primary 
conditions, because, apart from the other merits and demerits 
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of the Act, it gives Ulster the whip hand in negotiating the 
terms on which it would reunite with the rest of Ireland. 
Meanwhile, Sir Hamar Greenwood announces his confidence in 
the Home Rule Act being put into operation. Lord Decies, 
whoever he is, has offered himself as a first candidate for elec- 
tion. Other candidates have signified their willingness to come 
forward, if offered ‘protection’-—presumably of the Black and 
Tan variety ; in fact we have a suggestion of an election of the 
new type, for which Ireland will inevitably find the telling 
nickname, and of Home Rule being inaugurated by means 
equally corrupt as those by which the Act of Union was carried. 
One clause in the Home Rule Act provides for the working of 
the act if 50% of members elected take the oath of allegiance; 
inferences from this are obvious. Will Sinn Fein take part in 
such an election? Lord Mayor O’Callaghan, A.B., says they 
will. They necessarily took part in the last general election of 
the United Kingdom in order to replace the Redmonites as the 
- official representatives of the people. But will they admit the 
right of an ‘alien’ government to prescribe a new election? If 
they do not there will be two sets of representatives in Ireland, 
a situation of some awkwardness. What again will be the 
action of Irish labour, who seem to preserve some affiliations 
with British labour? The agreement of Irish railwaymen to 
work trains carrying soldiers and munitions constitutes a con- 
siderable gain for the Government. These are some of the 
details of the situation which de Valera has to face, and in 
addition if there is fighting, he has to put himself at the head 
of the fighters; for it was as a militant that he was chosen for 
his post. 

The attitude of the Irish Bishops will be a subject of much 
concern to the various parties in the immediate future. At 
present different Bishops are taking different lines. Bishop 
Coghalan of Cork, apparently reflecting the divergency of his 
namesake in America, whose action may be inspired by his 
knowledge of the Republican attitude, has denounced ambushes 
and declared that those carrying them out are by the fact ex- 
communicate; at the same time he has sent a jeer across the 
ocean by his promise to act as chaplain for the first brigade of 
Irish Americans that arrives in Ireland. This does not mean 
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necessarily that he is what the Irish would consider a defeatist, 
but that he disapproves of methods which, iniquitous in them- 
selves, only react against their originators. The majority of 
the bishops are silent. They are Irishmen and patriots, but 
sooner or later they must as a body take their own line, and 
the immediate concern of the hierarchy must necessarily be 
the new position of Ulster, the difficulties which will arise in 
education, and the prospect of Catholics finding themselves in 
a minority in the new state. This is going to be a big factor in 
the new situation. 


The Irish question has its repercussions throughout the 
English-speaking world not only in the States, but also in the 
Dominions. The appeal of the Irish to their overseas kin takes 
the form of asking them to endorse and support their claim 
by political agitation in their own adopted countries. Anyone 
who has read the White Book dealing with the Peace Confer- 
ence as reviewed by the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate, will be familiar with the relations of President 
Wilson to this movement. President Wilson in his way was a 
friend of Irish freedom, but he did not go far enough for Mr. 
Ff’. P. Walsh. Irish disappointment doubtless vented itself at 
the late presidential election, but none the less that election 
itself was a disappointment for Irish supporters. The Repub- 
licans, like the Liberals in Britain in 1906, felt themselves in- 
dependent of the Irish vote. President-elect Harding has 
declared the Irish question to be a domestic one for Great 
Britain; such it would remain unless the actions of the British 
Government removed it to another sphere. In Australia the 
great protagonist of the Sinn Fein cause is Archbishop Man- 
nix, whose stay in London is curiously prolonged. This late 
rector of Maynooth, like Father O’Flynn, would seem to claim 


“Cannot the Clergy be Irishmen too?” 


His political record in Australia is a varied one. In conjunc- 
tion with Labour he succeeded in defeating conscription, but in 
the subsequent general election, his activities seem to have 
rallied public opinion to Hughes, when nothing else would have 
done so, and the Australian Government felt strong enough 
recently to deny entry into the Commonwealth to the Sinn Fein 
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envoy, Thomas Esmonde, the son of the old Redmondite whip, 
unless he would take the oath of allegiance. 

This last point brings up the question of the attitude of 
our own Self-Determinationists in Canada. Is it correct, is it 
loyal for the Canadian subjects of King George, to give whole- 
hearted adhesion to a movement which not only aims at Irish 
freedom, but seeks to accomplish that aim by acts of hostility 
towards Great Britain, and by attempting to subvert the 
British Empire? There is what may be called a constitutional 
side to the Sinn Fein movement, in fact it is a question whether 
its adherents would not have best achieved their aims by un- 
diluted ‘Griffithism’, electing their own representatives, set- 
ting up their own courts, organizing their consular service, 
passive resistance—all this would have been far harcler for the 
British Government to combat than this same policy combined 
with Fenianism. Of course it will be said that such a policy 
has no éclat about it, would not attract and retain the militant 
youth of the country, but on the cther hand can Ireland be 
said to have the moral right to draw the sword, when she 
only strikes with the dagger? 


Some years ago Mr. Asquith suggested that the help and 
counsel of the Dominions should be invoked in attaining a solu- 
tion of the Irish problem. Would it be possible to leave the 
final settlement of that problem until the next Imperial Con- 
ference? That Conference will of necessity have to do some- 
thing towards determining the relations of the component 
parts of the Empire, and the only safe relationship will be that 
of members of a League.* Could not Ireland be fitted into 
that League,? and would not her adherence to such a union 
remove the strategic objection to the separation of Ireland? 
The British Isles would necessarily remain a strategic whole, 
but the Irish menace would be gone. Is it not on these lines 
that Irish Canadians should seek to work rather than on those 
which they are at present pursuing? 


*A new formula may be needed to include South Africa! 
+Frederic Harrison in the Fortnightly contemplates the eventual in- 


clusion of the ‘Republic’ in the Commonwealths, and calls the King the 
_ Stadholder in this new scheme of things. 
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And Ulster! Ulster, to paraphrase Mr. Harding, is a 
domestic question. She is in a special position and entitled to 
special consideration, but although a whole chapter could be 
written on the successes of minorities (cp. the success of the 
Church Party in the Education Act of 1906), minorities in no 
case have the right to dictate to majorities, while intransi- 
gence, wilful and absolute, should be penalized rather than set 
at a premium. 

W. M. CONACHER. 
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HE first enthusiasms and the fierce disparagement evoked 
by Mr. John Masefield’s poetry have now had time to 
moderate. It is possible to admire the ever fresh sense of 
beauty, the profusion of fine images and the sustained narra- 
tive power of his poems without closing one’s eyes to his 
diffuseness, his weak lines, his sentimentality. His last two 
poems, Reynard the Fox and Right Royal,’ carry the reader 
into scenes where Mr. Masefield moves most securely. The 
hunting poem was a relief after the long strain of the war. 
Few themes offer a better setting for a rapid picture of coun- 
try life and country scenes, and this narrative carries the 
reader on breathlessly from the fine set of portraits at the 
meet over leagues of country to the quiet ending as night falls. 
Right Royal is the horse that won the English Chaser’s Cup on 
Compton Course. The poem named after him is necessarily 
of narrower scope than its predecessor. Corresponding to the 
individual portraits of the meet, Right Royal gives a catalogue 
of the crowds gathering to the steeplechase, spirited enough, 
but containing too many lines like these: 
The Carib boxer from Hispaniola 
Wore a rose in his tilted bowler; 
He drove a car with a yellow panel, 
He went full speed and he drove a channel. 

This is the art of the broadsheet; for the moment the 
poet’s hand is subdued to the material that it works in. But 
the race itself, though offering less varied opportunities than 
the hunt, gives scope for direct, intense, vivid narrative. 
Mr. Masefield catches the ardours and agonies of men 
and horses in their swift rush round the course on the Downs. 
Loose as the narrative is, it constantly breaks into beautiful 
images like this: 

Or as nightingales coming into England in May 
Coming songless at sunset, being worn with the way, 


Settle spent in the twilight, drooping head under wing, 
Yet are glad when the dark comes, while at moonrise they sing; 


1The Macmillan Company, Toronto. 
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Or as fire on a hillside, by happy boys kindled, 

That has burnt black a heather-tuft, scorcht a bramble, and dwindled, 
Blown by wind yet arises in a wave of flogged flame, 

So the souls of those horses to the testing time came. 


The first simile would not serve alone—it is a shade too 
remote—but how the two together express the last effort of 
spent men and horses—‘“their long-ebb’d spirits now flow’d, 
The higher for their lower ebb.” 

ES Kk Co * * * *k . * 

Not long ago a writer in this magazine contrasted the art 
of Edward Arlington Robinson with that of Masefield, to the 
advantage of the former. It so happens that the next volume 
of poetry on my table is Mr. Robinson’s latest?—tthe first, 
however, that I have read. No critic should try to estimate 
new music at the first hearing: he is like a voyager taking 
water at some new island that he has not yet explored. But 
here is poetry of distinction, written with great simplicity and 
ease of phrase, with quaint turns of humour, and a subtlety 
that is insight, not mere cleverness. Take this piece of wry 
humour, which loses much when severed from its context: 


“He was not . . . well, he was not anything, 
Has your invention ever entertained 
The picture of a dusty worm so dry 
That even the early bird would shake his head 
And fly on farther for another breakfast?” 


He has a compassionate eye for the dark endurances, the re- 
grets, the blindness of men. It is significant that the themes of 
two poems in this volume are the endless task of the Flying 
Dutchman and the bitter ever-lengthening memories of the 
Wandering Jew. He can reveal, or suggest, some depth of 
passion or suffering beneath the quiet surface of life—the 
unrevealed regrets behind the serenity of a happy marriage; 
a child’s sudden sense that someone is dying in the house that 
he sees in its still garden at dusk; two strangers hearing a 
wastrel whining an old song, each going his own way, 


“and with his own regret 
Not knowing what the other may have heard.” 


2The Three Taverns: The Macmillan Company. 
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There is some striking character-drawing in the dramatic 
monologues; but they do not lend themselves to brief quota- 
tion. It must be enough to quote one short poem, and that not 
the most characteristic, of this exquisite writer: 


Dark hills at evening in the west 
Where sunset hovers like a sound 

Of golden horns that sang to rest 
Old bones of warriors under ground, 
Far now from all the bannered ways 
Where flash the legions of the sun, 
You fade—as if the last of days 
Were fading, and all wars were done. 


*% * 7% * * 6 * % 


The makers of anthologies must needs run the gauntlet of 
critics who would include what has been excluded, and exclude 
some pieces that have been admitted. Professor and Mrs. 
Lawson have done a service to lovers of verse by publishing 
the St. Andrews Treasury of Scottish Verse. It will, we hope, 
be largely bought and enjoyed. We may, however, be allowed 
to make one criticism and to add a general reflection. Some 
of the recent poetry hardly rises to the level of an antho- 
logy: it is fair magazine verse and no more. Much of this is 
in broad Scotch, a kindly and expressive tongue. But is it the’ 
mother tongue of all the writers, and—dare one say it?—if 
not, is it likely to be much more than a carefully cultivated 
exercise like, say, Latin verse? The great leveller, the school- 
master, has well nigh made a genuine poetical language a 
memory or a purely literary interest. Let us take our courage 
in both hands and name R. L. Stevenson and Andrew Lang. 
They are in the tradition, they heard the language spoken about 
them; but it was not the language in which they thought or 
spoke. Contrast Wandering Willie’s Tale with the tale of the 
Bass Rock in Catriona. The difference does not lie merely in 
the fact that Scott was the greater artist, as he was; his supre- 
macy rests in part upon the fact that he lived so much more in 
the medium than the son of a half-Anglicized Edinburgh, and 


that he wrote Scots with greater ease and power than English. 
*% * * % ** % f *% 


1The Macmillan Company, Toronto. 
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Mr. Conrad is a warning against pressing this thesis to 
an extreme. Though English is not his mother tongue, he has 
accomplished the miracle—it is no less—of becoming the first 
English novelist, now that Hardy has turned to poetry. But 
then his mother country is the sea, and English is the language 
of the seven seas. As an officer of the merchant service he 
learned men’s hearts, formed his stern code of honour, wit- 
nessed the clash between the ideals of East and West, and 
experienced the more lasting warfare between man and the 
elements. His latest novel, The Rescue,? seems from internal 
evidence to have been begun at the end of the last century. The 
scene is placed in those islands of the East Indies that he has 
made his own. An old friend, Lingard, has engaged all his 
property and pledged his honour to restore a Malay chief to 
his rights; the hour has struck for the long-planned expedition 
when an English pleasure-yacht unluckily arrives at the tryst- 
ing place, and remains there perforce, stranded on a sandbar. 
This accident involves Lingard in a conflict of honour and 
passion which should not be divulged by a reviewer. This 
novel, like others of Conrad’s, gives the illusion of action over 
a long space of time, though it is compressed within a few 
days. For the writer permits us to witness the crisis towards 
which men have been moving for a lifetime, the crisis in which 
their desires, their honour, their racial standards are suddenly 
and tremendously involved. When the decisive moment comes, 
all this passion is concentrated in the conflict, which seems 
more intense because it is spiritual, a tragedy of thwarted 
action. This is a great book, a return—after The Arrow of 
Gold—to the author’s better manner. 

* * * * * * *K * 

Mr. Frederick Niven’s A Tale that is Told: should send 
those who have not yet discovered him to his earlier books. It 
is the story of a family, related by a member who is whimsi- 
cally detached from his more successful brothers—‘brother 
Sterility... Well, dreams have their place, and none but a 
dreamer could write this fine restrained book, which views the 
procession of life against a large background. There is a 


2J. M. Dent and Son, Toronto. 
1McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 
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wonderful picture of a Scotch minister, the head of the house, 
with his little humbugs and weaknesses, but with an essential 
largeness which insensibly makes itself felt, most of all after 
his death—that occurs in real life. One could linger over other 
characters, depicted with truth and humour, but it is enough 
to recommend this novel strongly to our readers. 

* * * * * o ® 

The Captives,? by Mr. Hugh Walpole, is a slice of life. We 
are plunged into a strange intense world where a little band of 
believers, the Kingscote Brethren, await the imminent Last 
Day. They include weaklings and charlatans, but also saints 
and prophets who live solely for the dawn that they dream to 
be close at hand. The book is called the Captives because the 
two lovers are entangled in the mesh of plans and hopes which 
they do not share, but from which they cannot free themselves. 
One of them, the man, is held by his love for his father, the 
prophet of the movement, and by the associations of childhood, 
from which he cannot for long emancipate himself. The other, 
no believer, was also gripped more firmly than she knew. One 
fancies that some characters in this book are portraits, one of 
them, indeed, fit to be set beside Mark Rutherford’s Mr. 
Bradshaw. As a study of character and of a certain kind. of 
religious life, this is a novel of mark. 

* * * * * 2 * % 

The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie! is a book that 
the superior person may avoid, but he will be mistaken. It is 
simple, direct, and human. I do not know whether he tells the 
whole truth about his business successes; what he does tell 
reveals a character of indomitable energy. Some day, one 
hopes, a competent writer will write a study of that race of 
industrial giants that arose in America after the Civil War 
and bestrode a continent. Is there no Lytton Strachey for this 
task? Meanwhile we are glad to have this account of a shrewd, 
simple nature, not without his pardonable vanities. He had 
the insight to see that the future lay with iron, then with steel, 
and he profited accordingly. It is startling to find that no 
manufacturer in Pittsburg knew the cost of the various pro- 


2McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. 
1Thomas Allen, Toronto. 
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cesses of smelting till he introduced the system of cost- 
accounting; still more strange to learn how blindly the opera- 
tions of manufacturing were conducted. Mr. Carnegie was 
the first to employ chemists to direct the process intelligently. 
His success, indeed, was due to concentration and to an im- 
mense Scotch respect for knowledge. This is the key, we 
imagine, to his whole life. There is an interesting note written 
at the age of 33, which explains much. “By this time two 
years I can so arrange all my business as to secure at least 
$50,000 per annum. Beyond this never earn—make no effort 
to increase fortune, but spend the surplus each year for bene- 
volent purposes. Cast aside business forever, except for 
others. 

“Settle in Oxford and get a thorough education, making 
the acquaintance of literary men—this will take three years’ 
active work—pay especial attention to speaking in public. 
Settle then in London and purchase a controlling interest in 
some newspaper or live review and give the general manage- 
ment of it attention, taking a part in public affairs, especially 
those connected with education and improvement of the poorer 
classes...” 

Possibly this was the one decision he made that he did not 
fulfil, But in the long run he carried out his desire in the 
magnificent manner. Men have smiled at what they deemed 
the simplicity of idea in his benefactions—libraries, organs, 
endowment of education. But he knew what had been of incal- 
culable advantage to himself, and was not mistaken in believ- 
ing that his immense gifts would be rightly used by many, if 
abused by some. 

Bo * * ok *k * * K 

Mr. Enos Mills’ Watting in the Wilderness? will be enjoyed 
by all boys and by most of their elders. He is a nature guide, 
and is probably right in claiming that “it requires as much 
preparation to become a top-notch guide as an author, lawyer, 
or engineer who is in class A. But I feel that guiding is more 
fun.” There is plenty of fun in this record of outdoor life in 
the West. When we go to the Rockies, may Mr. Mills be our 
guide. 

XANTHIAS. 


28. B. Gundy, Toronto. 
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My dear Grant—The last thing you desired for your in- 
cisive and provocative character of Mr. Lloyd George, I am 
sure, was mere acquiescence. It was a challenge which I for 
one cannot resist. Mr. Lloyd George reached the summit 
of affairs in the stress of a great war—he fought his way to 
the quarterdeck over his captain’s body; he is the only leading 
statesman of the war period who remains in power; and it is 
not yet apparent who shall wrest that power from his hands. 
That is much. But will history count him a great statesman, 
or an able, flexible, and dangerous opportunist? I cling to the 
word opportunist despite your defence. A statesman must 
indeed seize the flying opportunity ; but what is that if he has 
no firm grasp on reality? Without this rare gift all the “vigour 
and vision” in the world (the words are his own), all the 
capacity to make a compromise round a table or to devise 
dazzling short-cuts to victory will be a menace to his country. 
It would be ungenerous to belittle the part played by Mr. Lloyd 
George in the war. Few men worked harder to win it, and no 
man received ampler glory for the winning. But you claim 
that “he stands as far above Cromwell and Chatham as his 
task was more stupendous than theirs.” My own surmise, 
based on the evidence now available, is that his vision was a 
mirage and the vigour so misdirected that the Alliance was 
barely saved by better minds and wills as strong as his own. 

The test I select is his military policy during his Premier- 
ship. Then he had undisputed power in England and great, 
though happily not decisive, influence in the Alliance. My con- 
tention is that the Allies won because Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy was rejected, and that they might well have lost 
had it prevailed. I hasten to add that facts have now been 
made known which were not available for you. 

Mr. Lloyd George was an ‘“‘Easterner” and a fervid cham- 
pion of unity of command. Admirable policies both of them, 
if only time and place did adhere! The time of his first East- — 
ern inspiration was the grim winter of 1914-15, and the place 


*Principal Grant’s article on “The British Prime Minister” appeared 
in the last number of the Quarterly. 
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was the political and geographical tangle of the Balkans, to 
which he proposed to transfer the British Army—‘“bag and 
baggage, lock, stock and barrel’—from the danger-point in 
France.* Since, on his own later account of the matter, the 
Western front was saved in 1915 because the enemy turned 
east against Russia, were those soldiers far wrong who sug- 
gested that Germany would gladly furnish him with transports 
for the purpose? I mention this proposal, which came to 
nothing, because it is the first sign of Mr. Lloyd George’s be- 
lief that the Western line was impenetrable unless the attack- 
ing side had the impossible preponderance of three to one. 
This erroneous assumption led him time and again to try to 
snatch brilliant successes in secondary theatres at the cost of 
weakening the vital front in France. I need not point out to 
an historian like yourself that such strategy differs by a whole 
world from the superficially similar policy of Chatham. ‘Don’t 
imagine that you will make me give in by shooting my agents,” 
wrote an Irish landlord to his tenants. Mr. Lloyd George 
would waste our strength on the agents even when their prin- 
cipal had us by the throat. In what follows, my criticism is 
directed, not against a sane policy of upholding our position 
in the East, but against schemes which imperilled the Western 
front, and placed an intolerable burden on transport and lines 
of communication. 

Let us turn now to the days of his strategical maturity, 
when he was Prime Minister. His first proposal was to push 
a great army up the narrow road from Italy to Laibach against 
Austria (Rome, January, 1917). It is unnecessary to discuss 
whether a plan feasible for the comparatively small armies of 
Napoleon’s time was practicable for a great modern army 
against an enemy holding interior lines; for the proposal was 
defeated. His second scheme tore up the plans for an Allied 
offensive in the West. This involved the extension of the 
British line and an absorption of reserves, and the placing of 
Sir Douglas Haig practically under the command of General 
Nivelle (the first experiment in unity of command). The con- 
sequences were a terrible check to the French on the Chemin 
des Dames, the expansion of the limited British offensive at 


*Arthur, Life of Lord Kitchener, vol. III, p. 102. 
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Arras into a holding engagement in order to relieve the French 
from pressure, and the postponement of the great offensive in 
Flanders till late in the season. I do not venture to draw in- 
ferences about what might have been; but it is not too much 
to say that the British offensive was under ‘a very definite 
handicap” from the start,—the words are Sir Douglas Haig’s. 

In the winter of 1917-18 Mr. Lloyd George returned with all 
his old vigour and vision to his two principles, Easternism and 
unity of command. As you say, he broke Robertson and 
Maurice like a pair of janitors. He scattered his generals like 
chaff; would his armies have been scattered too, had he wholly 
succeeded? It was now a few months before the anticipated 
German attack. Russia had collapsed; the Germans “had 
transferred 28 divisions from Russia and five from Italy to the 
Western front, a quantity of artillery and a number of aero- 
planes. They had another thirty divisions to come, which 
might arrive at the rate of twelve a month. This would give 
them a considerable numerical superiority over the Allies, and 
they were a homogeneous army, while the Allies were not.’’* 
On the other hand Haig’s infantry was 120,000 below even 
the reduced strength of January, 1917, and he was informed 
that his battalions could not be brought up to strength. Con- 
sequently he had to break up over 100 battalions (the number 
is given as 140), to reduce his infantry brigades, and to break 
up two cavalry divisions. This involved hasty tactical and 
administrative changes. What were the rival plans to meet 
the great attack? 

I begin with Foch’s principle, laid down in June, 1917, 
when Russia’s collapse was seen to be certain. It was that our 
commitments in all secondary theatres should be reduced to a 
minimum in order to strengthen the Western front. In con- 
formity with this sound maxim, Sir William Robertson pro- 
posed to draw from Allenby’s army in Palestine, which had a 
definite superiority over the Turks, British divisions and 
battalions to strengthen the Western fronts, and then to rein- 
force Allenby from Mesopotamia and India. I need not argue 
that this was the best plan; it was the plan carried out in 


*General Maurice, Versailles Strategy (National Review, October, 
1920). I draw freely from this article and from Colonel Repington in 
what follows. 
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desperate haste after Robertson had been broken, to retrieve 
the situation in France. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s plan was to reinforce Allenby, to give 
the Turk a “knock-out blow,” and march triumphantly to 
Aleppo. This is the old illusion that the Western front was 
impenetrable. 

M. Clemenceau, supported, I believe, by every other mem- 
ber of the Paris council, argued that the Turks would not 
surrender so long as Germany looked like winning, and pro- 
posed an agreement which he believed would make the scheme 
impossible. Mr. Lloyd George’s plan was to be followed 
only if the situation elsewhere made it safe, and no troops 
were to be drawn from the West or Salonika. To make as- 
surance doubly sure—and Mr. Lloyd George at least could not 
complain of the method—he told Colonel Repington the 
facts and they were published. So much for the plan: Foch, 
Pétain, Robertson, Haig, and Clemenceau were against it; the 
logic of facts stamped it as visionary ; and what small part of it 
remained was to prove an embarrassment for the Allies and, 
as will be seen, for Mr. Lloyd George himself. It should be 
remembered that he had in his possession Sir Henry 
Wilson’s accurate prediction of the strength and direction of 
the German attack (speech of July 24th, 1919). 

Two questions remain, reserves and unity of command. 
At the Paris council Mr. Lloyd George refused to send over 
from England reserves to support our weakened ranks, on the 
ground that it would mean a revolution in England. He re- 
fused to permit Foch to continue his argument, and gave M. 
Clemenceau the impression that he wished to ‘exclude from 
the discussion the consideration of subjects which Lloyd 
George, for his own purposes, claimed as the business of his 
Government alone.” He did, however, consent to extend the 
British line by twenty-eight miles. It is enough to say that 
after our troops had lost 300,000 men in five weeks, because 
they had insufficient reserves, 700,000 men were sent over 
from England. 

You claim unity of command as one of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
triumphs. Now unity of command means a single commander. 
A committee, and especially an international committee, is the 
weakest and most discredited form of command, as all experi- 
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ence shows.* His first experiment with General Nivelle pre- 
judiced the whole question. His second gave neither unity nor 
command. For the international committee at Versailles was 
practically the revival of a proposal made by M. Briand two 
years before. Haig and Pétain still remained responsible each 
for his own line. This was triangular command, with the: 
weakest part at the base. But the strategical reserve was to 
be in control of the committee? Yes, but there was no reserve; 
the reserve was in England, in Mr. Lloyd George’s control. If 
there had been a reserve, it could only be used after triangular 
consultation. It must not be thought that the soldiers ignored 
the subject. Robertson, Haig, Foch and Pétain had earlier in 
the winter “very nearly completed negotiations for a unified 
command during the coming operations.’; This was upset 
by ministerial interference, and only in the day of battle was 
Foch made generalissimo on Haig’s initiative. Is it not a fair 
inference that the creation of the Versailles committee, which 
could do nothing and did not survive, merely shelved the real 
problem ? 


May I add that Maurice was not broken over the question 
of unity of command? He was dismissed for denying an of- 
ficial misstatement, which gave the impression that Robert- 
son’s recommendations about the army in Palestine had been 
carried out, whereas Mr. Lloyd George had clung to this rem- 
nant of his plan and did not dare to make the fact known. The 
troops ought to have been in France; they were hurried there 
after the storm had broken. Could there be stronger justi- 
fication of Robertson’s foresight, a more signal admission that 
Mr. Lloyd George had no grasp on the actualities ? 


These facts point to the verdict that his Keltic vision 
was illusion. His policies on vital matters of strategy were 
either overruled, to the great advantage of the Alliance, or 
they were ineffective compromises, or, so far as he had his 
way, they endangered allied success. In truth, with a mind as 

*“Kitchener was dead against arming an international council with 
executive powers. He saw many objections, and, above all, he set his 
face like flint against vesting any council, however constituted, with 
actual control over military plans and operations—such an arrangement 


would ask for trouble, drawn-out discussions, delay and compromise.” 
(Arthur, op. cit. III, 262.) 


tRoch, Mr. Lloyd George and the War, p. 204. 
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quick and impressionable as Mr. H. G. Wells, he lacks the sense 
of reality. He is a man of catchwords, of quick insights and 
inspirations, of ingenious device and fertile resource. Ob- 
servers of his earlier policies had noticed that he was apt to 
spoil great reforms (as I shall assume them to be) by taking 
the guidance of insufficiently informed theorists—I may in- 
stance his licensing legislation and his land taxation. This 
defect was not purged by the realities of the great war; it 
became more dangerous. Bemused by a false theory about 
the Western front, he was never in a position to weigh the 
factors of sound strategy. In so vast a conflict all men must 
make mistakes; but this mistake is inexcusable. Except by 
Irishmen, his name will not be written on the same page of 
history as Cromwell’s. 

I have not space to discuss his policy since the armistice. 
The test of the Treaty of Versailles will be, not the approval 
of its makers, but the state of Europe, which has, I fear, been 
Balkanized. However, it is fair to admit that Mr. Lloyd 
George has since done his versatile best to unmake the 
Treaty he helped to make. Nor is it possible or perhaps ad- 
visable to ask whether a statesman should possess, not only 
judgement, but loyalty and high-mindedness. Let us leave a 
remarkable man, cast by the accidents of fate into a struggle 
too real for dreams and too vast for successful intrigues—still 
in office, still—may I adapt your quotation ?—still sword in 
hand, building Jerusalem “in Ireland’s green and pleasant 
land.” : 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) A. S. FERGUSON. 
Kingston, 24th January, 1921. 
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es 


[i is a very real and personal sorrow that has brought us to- 

gether this afternoon. During these last few days there 
has hung over the University an air of almost impenetrable 
gloom. Mr. G. Y. Chown has been for so long a figure in the 
life of Queen’s that it is hard to realize we shall see him no 
more. His was a challenging personality, and wherever he 
moved he created interest. The thing that he did would be 
as often as not the unexpected thing, but it was sure to have 
in it devotion to Queen’s. He was a great servant of the Uni- 
versity. Success came to him in many ways, but nothing 
weighed with him except the work he was doing for his Alma 
Mater. We are too near him now to estimate him fully, but 
when the history of the institution is written the share that 
he had in setting the University upon its feet will be abund- . 
antly manifest. 

I do not intend to-day to follow in any detail his connec- 
tion with Queen’s. Nearly forty years have passed since he 
graduated in Arts and returned to his father’s business to 
show even at that early age his great practical capacity. Prin- 
cipal Grant saw the kind of man he was, and induced him to 
become Secretary of the newly founded School of Mining in 
1893. The next ten years saw an ever ripening intimacy be- 
tween these two strong men. They did not always agree and 
each was vehement in the setting forth of his view; but con- 
fidence and love and respect marked the relationship. The 
Secretary of the School of Mining became the Registrar of the 
University, and, ultimately, Treasurer, as well. These were 
days of small things but of big men. The broad lines of policy 
were then being laid down, and Grant, who was soon to pass 
from the scene, had this enthusiastic and powerful and able 
young man as his armour bearer. To the end of his days G. Y. 
Chown was a hero worshipper and his hero was Grant. He 
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used to explain the situation as it was under the three Prin- 
cipals with whom he had worked by saying that Principal 
Grant gave the idea of the height to which the University 
might rise. He planned and passed away before his dreams 
were realized. Principal Gordon gave the institution breadth. 
Under him buildings sprang from the ground and the number 
of students multiplied. It was the business of the next Prin- 
cipal to consolidate and to give depth to the work that his 
predecessors had done. In his capacity as Treasurer Mr. 
Chown’s view swung between the Queen’s of the past and the 
Queen’s of to-morrow. He would declare at one time that it 
was absolutely necessary that a more aggressive policy should 
be maintained; the borders must be extended even if it meant 
in the meantime the piling up of a considerable debt. At 
another time he would stand back horrified at the mounting 
cost of the administration. He would compare it with the 
days before there was any business element in the carrying on 
of the work, when men earned a trifle and turned a large pro- 
portion of that trifle back into the University purse. The 
desperate conflict of these early days may still be told by Dr. 
Watson who passed through it all and had gifts possessed by 
neither of the other men. But with the passing of G. Y. Chown 
there is removed from the scene the last of those who knew the 
whole inside story of the grim struggle with poverty in the 
years of Grant’s administration. With him there is buried a 
wealth of knowledge that we should have been more careful 
to preserve. 

At this time, however, I should like to set forth to the 
students the man as I knew him. For some months Mr. Chown 
had not been able to carry his full share of the work nor had 
his health allowed him to mingle with the campus life, as he 
had been accustomed to do. To some here he must have been 
a complete stranger, so short is a student generation, and to 
others he may have been nothing more than a rather silent 
man avoiding all kind of notice and conveying the impression 
of rooted shynesss. But to be in his company for half an hour 
was to understand that here was great power, and equally 
great individuality. When I came here it was to work with 
which I was unfamiliar, and to a local situation with regard to 
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which I was completely and perhaps happily ignorant. I did 
not know, nor do I know now, what were the considerations 
that had caused the Trustees to look to me as a possible suc- 
cessor to Principal Gordon, but I did know that Mr. Chown 
had hoped that the new appointee might have had some busi- 
ness experience which would lighten to some measure the load 
he was carrying. Whatever his doubts and anxieties he kept 
them to himself, and from the start he was something much 
more than a loyal colleague, he was a friend infinitely pains- 
taking and considerate. He deliberately stood back to give me 
a chance. All his stores of knowledge were at my disposal. 
He had strong and definite views, of course, and in some of 
the things that can separate men most deeply we differed pro- 
foundly. But he was always willing to see a policy other than 
his own put to the test, and he took the singularly unselfish 
ground that the future must be with the younger man. He 
liked it best when a man stood to his views, and when some 
irate member of the staff who thought that “G. Y.” had been 
camping on his trail went into his den and tackled him on the 
question he enjoyed the bout and thought the better of the 
wrestler. He had humour; he seldom told a story, but he en- 
joyed hearing other men who could utter somewhat of the 
irony of life. And when things went well with Queen’s the 
boy in him awoke and he would almost dance along the road, 
whistling his curious unrecognizable and nameless tune. In 
the spring of 1918 he went to New York to see if we could 
induce the Carnegie Corporation to help us to secure the 
Douglas $500,000. The condition laid down by Dr. Douglas 
was that the University must match his half million with 
another half million. At that time we asked the Carnegie 
Corporation for $100,000 and met with a refusal. Next year 
we went down to renew the request. When we interviewed 
the Chairman of the Corporation it was evident that he had 
forgotten the details of our previous request, and he asked 
us what sum would satisfy us if the Corporation felt inclined 
to move in the matter at all. I at once suggested a quarter of 
a million and the suggestion was not regarded as unreason- 
able. Before we left the room it was clear that we had estab- 
lished our case and that we could look for the larger sum. 
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When the elevator landed us in the street Mr. Chown sailed 
down Fifth Avenue whistling like a lark, totally oblivious of 
the amusement he was creating. 

But the occasion on which I really came to know him was 
our tour through the North-West visiting the various Alumni 
Associations and kindling again the old interest in Queen’s. 
The journey was for him nothing less than a triumphal pro- 
gress. The graduates rallied to him. He was touched deeply 
at the love that met him. He rejoiced to see the success that 
had attended his old boys, and again and again, although I did 
not learn of it from him, he came across those whose way 
through the University had been made possible by his own 
liberality. No one will ever knew how much he did to help 
the deserving student. It was his proud boast that he had 
hardly ever lost money by helping any lad through College; 
the debt of honour was repaid as soon as the man found him- 
self in a position to do so. On that journey he understood as 
never before that his work in the University had brought him 
the love of men with whom he had often seemed to conflict. 
The discussions over “allowances” and “refunds” and ‘“de- 
posits” had for those men, now in the full tide of their lives, 
become but matters for laughter. They remembered as one 
of the vivid things the picture of “G. Y.” in his little office 
prepared to tackle all comers and to waste time over none. 
They let him see that they recognized his straightness and 
courage and strength and size. The reaping was late, but it 
came, and he was glad. 

To work with him was a constant pleasure simply because 
of his own unusual ability. He was a singularly humble man, 
pathetically full of admiration for the scholar whose grasp of 
things might in no wise be equal to his own. He had the mind 
of the statesman, and he was not afraid of imagination. Some- 
times he was pioneer, sometimes it took long to win his sym- 
pathy for a cause, but when he had given his allegiance he did 
so without stint. You were never long in his company without 
hearing the word ‘mistake,’ and it referred as often to his own 
judgement as to the judgement of others. There was in him 
nothing of the temper which said ‘I told you so.’ He rejoiced 
to see his fears stultified if other men’s policies meant the 
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success of his beloved Queen’s, and when some line of effort 
failed, he wasted no time in vain regrets. He was a man in 
whom there was extraordinarily little of self. His success did 
not cause him to alter in any respect his simple mode of life. 
He never sought prominence. There was apparently no way 
in which the University could express its appreciation of him. 
He refused to accept an honorary degree on the ground that 
these things should be kept for men eminent in scholarship. 
He refused to have his portrait painted, because he would not 
have the University spend money on him. He refused to come 
to a dinner because he knew that kind things would be said of 
him. But all the while his breadth of view was extending. 
He was a man of very considerable range of reading, and he 
was a real reader in this that the printed page did much more 
to stir his thinking than to store his memory. He had a boy’s 
delight in narratives of discovery and adventure, and ‘courage’ 
and ‘fortitude’ were two words often on his lips. But a stiff 
and combative book like the “Education of Henry Adams” 
gave him food for weeks of discussion, just because education 
was his permanent and most deep-seated interest. The busi- 
ness side of the University never captured him. His vast 
pride in Queen’s was due to the fact that it was so largely 
training the educators. His distress over the removal of the 
Faculty of Education was caused by his profound belief that 
the policy which segregated the teachers of the Province was 
a bad one. He knew what the University had done for him and 
it grieved him to the quick to think that those who were to 
train the young should be delivered bound to the bureaucrat 
and should be deprived of any part of the wholesome discipline 
of University fellowship. He never allowed himself to be 
unduly impressed by mere technical qualifications. He knew 
that a learned man might occasionally be a fool. He looked 
for personality and distinctiveness, and he had the keenest 
appreciation of a University type. The question with him was 
whether a man had size, (a favourite phrase was “I think 
he’ll be big enough’’), and then whether he had those qualities 
which are the fine fruits of culture. He had himself learned 
in the stern business life many things of which the student 
may be ignorant, and he had the broad view of the man of the 
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world as to the kind of thing that a young community expects 
of its men of learning. It was wholly characteristic of him 
that when he looked about for some special way in which to 
benefit the University he should have given money to found a 
Research Chair. This Chair is in Canada a thing without 
parallel. He knew that it was not possible for the teacher to 
maintain his own life unless he were to be given the oppor- 
tunity of touching the very limits of his subject and reaching 
out into the unknown. He rejoiced in the interest that the 
experiment had aroused, and it adds a sorrow to his early 
death that he did not see the full fruition of his most states- 
manlike act. 

A man in his position whose business it was to act as the 
watch-dog of the ever insufficient University funds was con- 
stantly open to misunderstanding. He had often to oppose 
the thing that was in itself good and desirable simply because 
there was no money with which to carry out the proposed line 
of action. Because he had to state the bald facts men full of 
schemes thought him unsympathetic. Had they been able to 
read his heart they would have discovered that he honoured 
them for their enthusiasm, while he had to object to the pro- 
posed manifestation of it. He had constantly to point out to 
the teaching side on the one hand and to the administrative 
side on the other, the danger there was that the University 
should spread itself unduly; by attempting too much it might 
render itself unable to undertake the tasks that it could com- 
pletely carry out. He had, too, the defects of his qualities. He 
was swift in judgement and an excellent judge of character, 
but he might fail to recognize the merit in a quiet and unob- 
trusive worker. He had his prejudices. A man of infinite 
diligence himself he had no patience with idleness. But he 
was his own most severe critic, and most willing to be shown 
where his judgements had been only partial. There was nothing 
personal in his verdicts; whether men agreed with him or not 
they knew that it was the welfare of the Institution and that 
alone which he was seeking to conserve and promote. And so 
a few months ago when he felt that he could no longer carry 
the burden that in his years of strength he had shouldered with 
such buoyancy, he gave up his work upon the instant, and 
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turned the load over to younger men. He took no counsel with 
anyone but withdrew absolutely from the things that had been 
his life. The result was as we had dreaded. When the im- 
pulse to continue was withdrawn his energies failed and he 
dropped. He would often say he would sacrifice his best friend 
for Queen’s; he lived out his own conviction and he sacrificed 
himself. 

Even this short story would be incomplete if it did not 
make some mention of his largeness of heart in dealing with 
those who were struggling, whether in the University or out- 
side of it. We all remember his splendid advocacy of the cause 
of the returned man. He who had been so careful with regard 
to the minor expenses of the University was prepared to pour 
forth money with both hands where the welfare of the man 
who had lost four of the best years of his life in the military 
service was concerned. I have already spoken of the assist- 
ance that he gave to students unable to push their way with- 
out some financial help. But it is only isolated cases of his 
generosity that have come to light. He was ready not only to 
give money but to give himself when the welfare of the stu- 
dents was implicated. Some years ago one of the girl students 
accidentally set fire to herself and died of her injuries. It was 
in the middle of the examination time when the office was 
overloaded with work; the remains were to be sent home, and 
the arrangement was made that one of the most faithful of the 
servants of the University should accompany the sad burden. 
But it was ‘“G. Y.”’ who disappeared from the office without 
even the knowledge of the Principal; it was only on his return 
that it was known he had refused to leave the sad office in the 
hands of any save himself. f 

Outside of the University he found the main interest of 
his life in later years as Commissioner on the Parole Board. He 
was deeply concerned over the working of the criminal code, 
and busy as he was with half a hundred great affairs, the first 
offenders at Burwash could make almost any claim upon his 
time and strength. 

It was only a few days ago that he completed his gift to 
the city of a building for a new Library. 

As one watched him during those last few weeks, overly 
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anxious with regard to that beloved Queen’s for which he had 
spent himself, it was to view a situation that had in it some- 
thing of Greek tragedy. It was not possible to persuade him 
that his work would stand, scarcely possible to convince him 
that his friends in public life held him most dear. He moved 
in shadow, unaware of the love that was reaching out to him; 
and the reticences by which strong men hide themselves from 
one another broke down before his sadness of soul. Perhaps 
we might have done even more to tell him what our hearts dic- 
tated. But to-day as we mourn with those who mourn and 
remember the home which sustained him for all his public 
effort, we seek to bear our testimony to the life that he lived 
and the service that he gave. Queen’s has had so many loyal 
sons that of none can it be said that his love was greater than 
that of another. But G. Y. Chown had abilities of a very spe- 
cial character not always found in academic life. He did his 
particular work just at the time when that particular work had 
to be done. He put the last ounce of his great strength into the 
toil, and we who loved him and laboured with him and gave 
him most justifiably our full confidence desire to thank God for 
every memory of this brave, strong, kind, devoted friend of 
the University. 
R. BRUCE TAYLOR. 

Queen’s University. 
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WESTERN FRONT 


a 


a understand thoroughly the Canadian soldier, you must 

start first at the beginning and remember that there were 
two types of Canadian soldiers on the Western Front—the 
born and bred Canadian and the Canadian by adoption. In my 
opinion, the Canadian by adoption was the more aggressively 
Canadian, in season and out. I remember a Sergeant-Major I 
had in England saying, “(H)I am a Canadian, ’ave you got 
me?” So you had the son, grandson, etc., of a pioneer, or the 
pioneer himself, both possessed of the qualities of dash and 
resourcefulness; for the man who leaves his native land for 
the purpose of bettering himself must necessarily have more 
or less self-reliance and be imbued with the spirit of adven- 
ture. 

Nor should you fail to take into consideration that our 
soldiers. returned to Canada after a unique and wonderful 
experience. They have seen foreign lands, foreign habits and 
customs; they have faced battle, murder and sudden death, and 
faced it like men. They have literally, under the pressure and 
stress of some of their more terrific experiences, seen men of 
all ranks tried in the fire, stripped to the buff and their very 
souls bare. Their vision has broadened with their experience; 
their views in some respects have become more tolerant; they 
have seen men in the mass and learned something of the law 
of averages. They have many of them for months and years 
lived under entirely different conditions to those prevailing at 
home, and in peace time; and in taking up their old life they 
find themselves longing for the splendidly loyal, unselfish com- 
panionship of the front. Things seem more or less strange to 
them now in the civilian world. 

It is important to note that Canada has not really a large 
town-bred population and even those who have been brought 
up in the towns have not been reared in the murk and gloom 
of smoky manufacturing cities. Thus our soldiers had better 
eyes and physique than the average, and furthermore they came 
from wonderful stock. 
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A sympathetic American, P. J. Cooney, has thus expressed 
himself concerning the Canadian people: 

“To the North of us a Colony is growing to Nationhood, a 
land that holds within its confines all that makes a nation great. 
For they have sprung from the loins of the peoples who have 
done the great things of all times. 

“In the soul is the steadfastness of the Saxon, the gayety 
of the Gaul, the tender sentiment of the Irish, and last, but by 
no means least, the stubborn granite of the Scottish hills—ail 
this is theirs by right of blood and birth.” 

May I suggest as a Highlander that we are “‘none the waur 
for the dash o’ the tartan.” 

“Ye canna break the ties, that God decreed to bind, 
Aye we'll be the children o’ the heather and the wind.” 

The Canadian soldier comes from a country of magnificent 
distances, large rivers, vast forests, broad lakes and lofty 
mountains. He is a man with fine traditions behind him; the 
splendid traditions of the United Empire Loyalists. He comes 
from people who for over 150 years have striven to preserve 
their individuality, and during those 150 years have furnished 
men to fight for their country every fifteen years. All this 
helps to build up a strong virile manhood such as our people 
proved they possessed on the Western Front. 

The Canadian Corps was composed of men of a very 
marked initiative, resourcefulness and confidence. Their phy- 


~ gical characteristics were good and I often used to glory in the 


fact that they were the exemplification of the sound mind in 
the strong body. In particular was I struck by their eyes. 
Not the eyes of a dolt, or a yokel, but the eyes of a free man— 
a man who understood, and who, understanding, had the guts 
to go through with the thing to the end. One characteristic 
was very noticeable—there were few weak chins amongst 
Canadians. More than one English General mentioned the 
appearance of the Canadians when inspecting my troops. 

We must remember, in comparing ourselves and the Aus- 
tralians, New Zealanders and Africanders, with Home troops 
and the French, that we represented a much smaller percen- 
tage of the populations and our Divisions were stronger in 
every way. 
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In 1914, when we rushed to Valcartier to enlist, it must 
be remembered that the majority of men were not only leaving 
home, but even those who had soldiered before in the militia 
were leaving all their old associates, because regiments were 
mercilessly broken up and officers thrown into the various 
units, and the wonder is, not that the discipline was not as it 
ought to be, but that there was any discipline at all. 

It must be remembered that it is always harder for a 
Canadian officer to establish himself with his men than it 
would be for the Territorial officer in England to establish 
himself with his men. At Valcartier there were many officers 
in the ranks, and there were many men who thought that with 
a little more “political pull’ they would have been officers too. 
A Territorial officer is usually an employer of men and is 
looked up to as such as a leader, but the Canadian officer has 
got to make absolutely good and it takes some time before he 
is freely and willingly recognized as the officer and leader. 
Conversely, many of our young officers at the beginning had a 
reluctancy to enforce discipline, especially in the matter of 
saluting, for example, so that it came to this: We started out 
held together solely by the cement of a great purpose and de- 
void of discipline; yet we found that the men were splendid 
under discipline as soon as they got to France and saw that 
discipline was as necessary to the military war machine as is 
the correct behaviour of the gear wheel of a motor car. 

There were many who did not think that the Canadians 
could possibly withstand the well trained, well disciplined, 
scientifically led German armies, and he would have been a 
bold man who would have prophesied in 1914 that within two 
years Canadians (when their position in the line was known 
to the enemy) would always have opposed to them either Prus- 
sian Guards or Bavarian shock troops and that the Huns would 
not deem their line safe otherwise. 

Dafoe says: “The second battle of Ypres proved conclu- 
sively that of all the myriad emotions that filled the hearts of 
Canadians during those days of sheer stark horror, fear was 
the most absent, and the first solid fact that emerged from the 
confusion of the surprise attack was the instant resolution by 
Canadians of all ranks to stand their ground whatever might 
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betide. From that moment, it was admitted that the Canadian 
army was, not only potentially, but actually, composed of troops 
of the first rank. They displayed every basic quality upon 
which the achievements of the Canadian Corps have been 
founded; that fortitude, moral and physical, which in the day 
of battle and the hour of trial triumphed over every human 
weakness and made them the implacable and irresistible vindi- 
eators of divine justice.” 

The lesson here is of vast significance to Canada and all 
democracies. Itis in brief that a country of free men, engaged 
and proficient in the countless occupations of civil life, is 
always potentially formidable in war. 

The German High Command regarded it as simply pre- 
posterous that a civilian army, officered and commanded by 
men of their own type and class, should be able to withstand 
and dispute the field with disciplined German troops. One, 
man of note thus expressed himself: ‘‘You will presently see 
the armies of the Allies driven in before the whip hand of the 
drover.”’ 

Dafoe says: ‘‘War is a proposition to apply to a very 
definite and distinguishable object all available power. It 
thus becomes in its essence a huge business problem, funda- 
mentally one of engineering organization. It was speedily 
demonstrated in the war that the qualities which make for 
success in civilian life in almost every field of endeavour are 
also the qualities which are necessary for successful leader- 
ship in war. The civilian mind with its initiative, its readi- 
ness to improvise means to an end, its disregard for precedent 
as such, its willingness to subordinate venerable sacred theo- 
ries to modern hard facts did not suffer in clash with the 
stereotyped military mind, despite its larger equipment of 
technical knowledge. All the democratic armies were fertile 
in inventions and expedients, which were gradually incorpor- 
ated in the practice of armies to their own good.” 

The initiative of the Canadian soldier in deviating from 
the beaten path of technical knowledge was responsible for the 
introduction into the Canadian Corps of the scientific use of 
counter-battery in the artillery, the proper treatment of trench 
feet, the organization of effective trench raids, together with 
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the skilful application of massed machine gun fire, new methods. 
of collecting and applying intelligence, evacuating wounded, 
delousing huts, and so on. 

Now, to say something about the Canadian Staff Officer. 
Canadians were receptive and adapted themselves to Staff work 
with extraordinary facility, and our practice of having at all 
times a good many learners attached to the Staff and the 
length of the war gradually established a flow of Staff Officers 
well trained and thoroughly versed in the work that was to be 
required of them. Our original teachers were English Staff 
Officers of the very first grade in quality, Romer, Harington. 
(who became Director of Operations at the War Office), P. 
de B. Radcliffe, G. J. Farmar, Webber, etc., and Canada owes. 
them an undying debt of gratitude. Schools in England and 
behind the line were crowded with Canadians learning their 
work and making good, and it used to be a proud thing to me 
personally, to look over the returns from Officers’ Training: 
Schools and Advanced Classes at Cambridge and other places, 
to find that our Captains and Majors, with an occasional 
Lieut. Colonel,were at the top of the list or very close to it, and 
generally had opposite their names: “‘A sound officer, is full of . 
confidence; would be thoroughly capable of handling a Bat- 
talion in action and has assimilated a great deal of war wisdom, 
both practical and theoretical.” 

One old Western Colonel, however, bitterly resented a five 
day course and when General Byng, on meeting him after 
Vimy Ridge, said, ““Now, look here, tell me the truth in your: 
own words, admit that what we taught helped you in the 
battle.” “Not a bit,” was the rather unexpected reply. 

No Canadian Brigade ever failed to jump off with the 
barrage, and no Canadian Division was ever found marching: 
“to Hades and gone” in the wrong direction when its services 
were required in an emergency. This in itself speaks volumes 
for the Staff work. The last 100 days proved that the Staffs 
of the Canadian Corps, Divisions and Brigades, were second 
to none in France and the regimental officers were splendidly 
brave, patient men, who had the confidence of their subordi-. 
nates throughout. 

In making reference to the last 100 days, it would be well. 
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to point out that it was a period of semi-open and open fight- 
ing, and it should never be forgotten that during this time, 
the old soldier came into his own.. Many officers who had 
risen during trench warfare fighting knew only that phase of 
warfare and its tenets hung round their necks like millstones. 
Many stories could be told of how well officers who had taken 
their courses before the war did then, and how often they 
have spoken to me of the advantage it was to them to have 
served in the Militia before the war. Only recently, in Ottawa, 
one of our youngest and smartest Brigadiers said to me, “Oh, 
General, you don’t know what a help it was to me to have 
taken all those courses with Strathcona’s.” 

Efficiency was the order of the day and we enforced it as 
a rule in all Divisions that if a man could do his work we tried 
to promote and decorate him, and if he couldn’t, we fired him. 

In the final analysis, discipline on the battle front is belief 
in the leader, and by that test Canadians stood high. Behind 
it all loomed up the figure of the Canadian Corps Commander, 
one of the biggest personalities, mentally and physically, and 
one of the greatest driving forces on the Western Front, a 
Canadian all through, born, bred and educated. He was one 
of the finds of the war—a big, broad-minded, tolerant but ex- 
traordinarily square and resolute man. 


The Man in the Ranks. 


Now, as to the man in the ranks. Splendidly cheerful, 
brave to a fault; ready to risk themselves for a friend; chival- 
rous, resourceful and full of initiative, one never came away 
from listening posts on the front line without feeling that the 
men in the ranks were like knights of old. 

I remember crawling out to a certain advanced bombing 
post where the occupants, in my honour, wanted to bring on a 
bomb fight right off, the Huns being only 40 yards away. Let 
me relate a few stories of how they did their work. 

A Canadian Corporal at Vimy suddenly found himself in 
command of his Platoon in the line we were to consolidate. 
His first care was to get his wounded out, and he made the Hun 
prisoners do this. He wanted one more stretcher bearer, when 
he heard from a dugout: “I a Prussian Captain am. Of course 
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I surrender, but I can only be taken in custody by an officer of 
equal rank.” ‘Here, you,” called out the Corporal, “if you 
don’t want to go to Hell, come and take hold of this stretcher.” 
Out came the Prussian, followed by his two servants carrying 
his kit on their backs in sacks. As soon as he stooped and 
lifted up the stretcher, they untied the mouths of the sacks 
and emptied the contents on the ground, saying, ‘‘Souvenirs, 
Canadians.” 

On the 8rd June, 1916, the officers and N.C.O.s of a pla- 
toon holding one of our blocks in the Hooge Sector were all done 
in and for a minute confusion reigned. A man named Ives. 
jumped forward and gave orders to rebuild the block which 
had been pretty well demolished. One of the men objected and 
said, ““Why are you in command?” Ives kicked him in the 
stomach with a French kick, “‘la savate,” and replied: “I com- 
mand because I am the best man here and because I know what. 
to do.” He rebuilt the block and held it, all the others readily 
obeying him. 

One of our fellows came limping along on another occa- 
sion with a wounded Hun. ‘The joke’s on us,” he said. “He 
wounded me and I wounded him and he surrendered. I’m 
going to tame him and take him home as a pet.” i 

The splendid courage of the Canadians under adverse 
conditions is nowhere better exemplified than in the case of 
R.S.M.(W.O.) Walsh, 49th Battalion (Edmonton Regiment), 
who was wounded repeatedly on the afternoon of September 
15th, 1916. He carried on until finally both arms and legs 
were broken by machine gun bullets. Later, prisoners were 
sent to carry him out. He looked startled when he saw the 
Huns, and then said, “I see Hun prisoners, begorra, ’tis all 
right, we’re winning. Nothing matters so long as that is the 
case.” I got him an M.C., but he eventually succumbed to his 
wounds. 

At Hill 70, Michael James O’Rourke, V.C., 7th Canadian 
Infantry Battalion, a stretcher bearer, for three days and three 
nights worked unremittingly saving life in that hell of fire. All 
his squad but three were hit, and these three soon became 
exhausted. Finally he rushed into No Man’s Land to save a 
man who, blinded and rushing aimlessly about, was being shot. 
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at by snipers. He brought him safely in though both were 
shot at continually. The superb courage of the men was won- 
derful, and their officers also displayed conspicuous gallantry 
on all occasions. 

It was vital to the success of one of our many raids on 
the Arras front that a machine gun nest called ‘“‘The Nugget” 
should be done in at all costs. The guns it contained otherwise 
would be sure to inflict heavy casualties on the returning raid- 
ing party. Lieutenant MacKean, V.C., M.C., 14th Royal Mont- 
real Regt., who had made a most enviable reputation for gal- 
lantry and dash, was chosen. He and his men charged “The 
Nugget,” jumping off with the barrage, only to find the Huns 
alert and ready. All his party were hit, but MacKean leaped 
the first barrier only to find that it was a double block and 
there was nothing in it, so he backed up and leaped again, and, 
catching his toe on a second barrier, fell heavily forward, hit- 
ting a Hun with great force in the pit of his tummy, and 
knocking him down. He instantly shot the Hun he was on 
top of, then two or three others. His less badly wounded men 
then came on and did in the rest and they captured the block 
on time, and the raiding party were safe. 

Colonel Peck, V.C., D.S.O., on the occasion when the ad- 
vance was held up in front of Bois de Loison and Bois de Beeuf, 
2nd Sept., 1918, when we broke the Drocourt-Queant Line, 
under a hell of fire walked up and down the line, restoring con- 
fidence and making the men laugh by saying “She’s a bear, 
boys, by heavens, she’s a bear.” Later, having identified the 
machine gun nests, he ran back, got the tanks and personally 
guided them in and saved the situation. I would like to men- 
tion that though Colonel Peck could not wear a gas mask, he 
never failed to go over the top with his men. 

As an example of “‘never say die, never surrender,” Lieut. 
Jack Ramsden, of the 3rd Battalion, wounded in a raid with a 
smashed ankle within a few feet of the Hun parapet, stuck it 
out that night, next day and part of the next night, and 
crawled with his shattered leg across No Man’s Land, through 
the wire, to our own lines. I think most of us would have 
“Kamaraded.” 

I think you should know of the conditions under which 
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these splendid men lived. In the winter, early spring and late 
autumn, trenches were pretty nearly always wet ditches, and 
very frequently we were eight days in the line, the same num- 
ber in the support trenches, and the same number in reserve 
out of the line. It was next to impossible for the men to keep 
from getting lousy in the line, so that the first thing that had 
to be done when they came out of the line was to get them a 
bath, and clean fresh clothing, fresh underclothes and all that 
sort of thing. We then provided them with amusement and 
tuned them up with stiff close order drill. 

The point for the people at home to remember is thus. 
For the man in the ranks, everything is settled and arranged. 
As a soldier, he cannot say that he will get up at a certain 
hour in the morning, or which suit he will wear, his black suit, 
his brown suit or his blue suit. He will wear the suit that’s 
ordered. He cannot say ‘I wonder what I will have for break- 
fast? Ithink so-and-so would be nice.”’ He will get the break- 
fast handed to him. He cannot even go to his Colour-Sergeant 
and say, “I think I will have a bath to-day, Sergeant.” He 
would be very quickly told, ‘““My lad, you will take a bath when 
it comes the turn of your platoon to have a bath,” for every- 
thing of that kind was crowded and everyone had to take his 
turn. The thing he could exercise his initiative on was in 
raiding, patrolling and the various small fights that took place 
in the line as a matter of nightly course. 

One hears stories of: men who served three years in the 
line. Sometimes in a few hours a man had all the experience 
he coveted. I remember a 2nd Battalion man being by mis- 
take put in an advanced post a few hours after his first trip 
in the line. The Huns raided the post, killed the others, shot 
him and then took him prisoner and started off with him. The 
2nd Battalion was not a good Battalion for the Huns to raid, 
and they counter-attacked, and followed the Huns into No 
Man’s Land. The wounded man became the bone of conten- 
tion. The 2nd Battalion beat the Huns and they had to drop 
him and as an act of revenge, one of them bayonetted him and 
another hit him in the head with a butt, and he got slightly 
gassed on the way back. When he came to, he said to the 
Nursing Sister in the Casualty Clearing Station, ‘I got all this 
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_ in seven and a half hours and some men have stood it for three 
years. I can’t think how they stand it.” 

The first time in the line at Festubert, I was going up and 
down the front line and I heard a man say to his pal, “Jim, 
you don’t realize how close we are to God.” “Do you take me 
for a fool,” said Jim, with great heat. “I realize 
it just as much as you do.” 

Another man, when his pal said, ‘George, how does it 
make you feel?” replied, “It makes me wish I had spent my 
last year’s pay differently.” 

It is a matter of wonder to me that the Canadian soldier 
has settled down as quickly as he has on returning home. 
When we first went to France there was a tendency for a time 
to roughness in language, dress and manner, but that stage 
quickly passed and by 1918 our best Divisions made the Guards 
look to their laurels in everything 

You hear some people talking about soldiers drinking. I 
make the statement that with equal facilities, there is less 
drinking amongst 100 soldiers picked at random than 100 
civilians picked at random. This must be so, for after all a 
soldier is only a civilian in uniform, but he is a civilian plus 
rules, regulations and discipline. Of course there were a cer- 
tain number of “‘bad hats’’—there were bound to be in such a 
large number of men—but in good Battalions “booze-fighters,”’ 
as the men contemptuously called them, were not very plenti- 
ful, for the simple reason that the booze-fighter as a rule 
cannot stand the strain, either physical or mental. It was a 
very rare thing to see drunken soldiers in France and a rarer 
thing to see one who had not been snaffled by the military 
police. Soldiers’ pride in their Battalions and Units was in- 
tense and the universal feeling was that no one should be the 
worse and most men should be the better for having had the 
honour of serving in a battle-trained battalion. This was 
particularly so after conscription in Canada. 

We did our best to provide good healthy wholesome recrea- 
tion for the men when out of the line and the leaders in this 
were undoubtedly the Y. M. C. A.: as a Divisional Com- 
mander I am very glad to pay them a tribute for their very 
efficient and never tiring hard work in all that pertained to the 
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comfort and well being, physical and moral, of the soldiers. 
Now the war lasted four years and men got accustomed to 
doing certain things, and they got accustomed to this, and 
having their recreations brought to their very doors, as it were. 
They miss all these now that they are home. They miss the 
social and club-like life in their Companies, the Y.M.C.A., Esta- 
minets and Canteens. Do you wonder if now and again they 
give an occasional grumble? 

I have been asked what type of man as a general rule got 
into the Honour List. My experience is that the type of man 
who got into the Honour List (and a good many passed through 
my hands) was a boy with a good mother. I used to say, 
“Show me a boy with a capable, good, God-fearing mother, and 
I will show you a boy, if he wins through, with a name in the 
Honour Lists.” 

It would be impossible to write of the Canadian soldier 
and not mention the Canadian padres. Splendid, gallant, un- 
selfish men of all denominations, without exception, they ren- 
dered very real service under very strenuous conditions. Many 
of them went ‘‘over the top” with the men, and some of them 
were awarded decorations; but in my judgement not nearly 
enough. I am quite satisfied, from what I know of it, that it 
was a hard thing for a padre to win a decoration, and it must 
necessarily be so, because he had not the opportunity of at- 
tracting attention to his achievements that the fighting man 
had, for instance, in taking a machine gun nest and killing the 
crew. The padres worked in the shade, but they delivered the 
goods all the day, every day, and every hour of the day. One 
need not go out of Kingston to know what a real battle padre 
is like. 

The doctors also more than distinguished themselves, as 
for instance, my dear friend Brig.-General A. E. Ross, C.B., 
C.M.G., the man who first combatted and overcame trench feet, 
who fought venereal disease and introduced delousing huts and 
many other things. He would be the first to attribute his suc. 
cess to his co-adjutors, the rest of the Canadian doctors, but 
he was the head, his was the guiding hand and the systems he 
introduced, particularly the evacuation of the wounded, were 
expedient and sound. 
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In the matter of religion, soldiers are tolerant, most of 
them believing that the truth runs through all Christian reli- 
gions like the string through a necklace of pearls. The Duke 
of Wellington said that people with too nice notions about reli- 
gion should keep out of the army. But there were no atheists 
on the Western Front that I ever heard of or met. There were, 
of course, many Fatalists. Even the men with more or less 
hazy notions of religion believed implicitly in the guiding hand 
of a great Quartermaster above, who in his own good time did 
all things right. 

Regarding our fallen comrades, we believe that they fell 
fighting for the right in the most righteous war, and that they 
therefore fell in the peace of God and live to-day as never 
before. 

The Canadian soldier is back in Canada. As a rule he is 
more or less inarticulate about the principles for which he 
fought, and just what effect his services abroad will have on 
the whole of Canada we shall not see until the next generation, 
for a man who will not talk outside will talk to his children 
and the lessons learned will therefore come out very strongly 
in the next generation. 


ARCHIBALD CAMERON MACDONELL. 
The Royal Military College. 


THE LIFE OF A NOOTKA INDIAN. 
(Continued). 





N at least one class of activities and beliefs Tom constantly 
received definite instruction from his father and maternal 
uncle. This was the world of unseen things, the mysterious 
domain of magic, of supernaturally compelling act and of pre- 
ventive taboo. There were hundreds of things he must be 
careful to do or to avoid if he would have success in hunting 
and fishing, if he would be certain that unseen but ever present 
powers favour him in his pursuits or, at the least, desist from 
visiting harm upon him. He must be particularly careful not 
to anger the supernatural powers, among whom are to be 
counted the fish and mammals of the sea, by contamination 
with unclean things—and most obnoxious of all unclean things 
is the presence or influence of a menstruating or pregnant 
woman. For instance, a sealer or hunter of sea-lions must not 
drag his canoe down to the water’s edge, but have it carried 
over, as otherwise it might run over offal or some spot through 
whcih a menstruating woman had passed and thus carry with: 
it a scent that would frighten away the game. And one must 
be careful about his speech when hunting on the sea. A curi- 
ous example of this is the fiction by which fur-seal hunting is 
spoken of as gathering drift-wood, the fur-seal himself being 
referred to as “the one that sits yonder under a tree.” It would 
not do to let him know too precisely what is going on while 
he is being hunted! The various taboos that Tom has learnt 
and practised in the course of his life are almost without num- 
ber, and his practical success and longevity he ascribes in no 
small measure to his religious observance of them all. 

The taboos are largely preventive measures. But Tom 
learned that there are more positive ways of working one’s will 
in the world of magic. One of these is the use of certain amu- 
lets on the person, hidden in the house or woods, or in con- 
nection with hunting and fishing implements. As a general 
good-luck amulet Tom was fond of wearing in his hat the spine 
of the “‘rat-fish.” When his father was about to die, he called 
Tom to him and whispered in his ear an important secret. 
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This was that the chief life-guarding amulet of the family had 
been a fire-drill that was secreted at the bottom of an old box 
filled with all sorts of odds and ends. Its efficacy depended 
largely on the fact that hardly anybody knew of it. In general, 
secrecy helps tremendously in the power of all magic objecis 
and formulae. An Indian likes to withhold as much as possible 
even from his nearest kin until economic urgency or the ap- 
proach of death compels him to transmit the magical knowledge 
to someone that is near and dear to him. Some of his most 
powerful amulets Tom would secrete in the canoe or hide 
under the cherry bark wrappings around the hafts of his hunt- 
ing spears. These amulets were of all sorts, but chiefly frag- 
ments of supernatural animals—blind snakes, crabs, spiders, 
or the like—obtained in the woods. 

Some Indians are fortunate in getting power for hunting, 
fishing, wealth, love, doctoring, witchcraft, or whatever it may 
be, from supernatural beings or visitations. Amulets are 
often obtained in connection with these experiences, which 
regularly take place in mysterious or out of the way places— 
the open sea, a remote island, the summit of a mountain, the 
heart of the woods—and of all mysteries it is the mystery of 
the dark woods that most fascinates and inspires with dread 
the coast villager, so much at home on the sandy beach and on 
open sea spaces. The supernatural givers of power are a va- 
riegated and grotesque lot—mysterious hands pointing up out 
of the earth; the scaly, knife-tongued lightning serpent; fairy- 
like beings; treacherous tree nymphs; hobgoblins; ogres; and 
strange hybrid animals that seem to have stepped out of night- 
mares. All these denizens of the supernatural world have 
power to bestow that may not with impunity be refused. This 
power, once obtained, must be carefully husbanded by the 
observance of requisite taboos. 

Tom has not had as many supernatural experiences as 
some Indians, but he has nevertheless been favoured by two or 
three striking visitations. A gnome-like being of the benefi- 
cent, wealth-giving class known as Chimimis, once appeared to 
him as he was sitting out at dusk in company with two other 
men. Though these companions had their eyes directed at the 
Chimimis, they could not perceive him. Tom alone, speechless 
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with astonishment, saw him place two spears on the roof of the 
house, walk off to the neighbouring house, and disappear, so it 
seemed, in a log. When Tom came to himself, he scraped off 
those parts of the spear-shafts that the hand of the Chimimis 
had gripped. He preserved the scrapings as an amulet and, 
in time, became one of the wealthiest men of his tribe. 

At another time Tom obtained power from a supernatural 
being known as ‘“Full-eyed,” a diminutive, brownie-like crea- 
ture. He was lying very ill in the house, gazing steadfastly at 
the fire, when the popping up of a little cinder caused him to 
raise his eyes. He saw what seemed to be a child circling the 
fire in a counter-clockwise direction, which is the exact oppo- 
site of the Indian direction in dancing. He knew immediately 
that it was Full-eyed. The brownie carried a small storage 
basket on his breast, and picked up from the floor anything he 
could lay his hands on. Though Tom had been unable to sit 
up straight, this supernatural experience infused him with 
such sudden strength that he was now easily able to sit up. He 
believed also that from this time on wealth rolled into his house 
more rapidly than ever. The third of Tom’s supernatural 
experiences was less striking than the other two, but appar- — 
ently equally potent in its practical results. Tom was reclining 
on the sleeping platform of the house in the dead of winter 
when he observed a strange thing in one of the storage baskets 
on the box that marked the head of his bed. He noticed that 
a big black bumble-bee gave birth to an infant bee. This seemed 
remarkable and evidently significant in view of the fact that 
the young bees ordinarily come into being in the summer only. 
Because Tom was sole witness to so strange an occurrence, he 
was more than ever favoured in the accumulation of wealth. 

Such extraordinary occurrences as these are clearly in the 
nature of accidents; they cannot be relied upon for the neces- 
sary aid in the successful prosecution of life’s work. The 
standard and on the whole the most useful means of securing 
this necessary aid is by the performance of secret rituals. 
Nothing came to one who did not undergo considerable hard- 
ship in training. This Tom learned early in life. If he wished 
to be a successful fisherman, or a hunter of sea mammals, or 
a land hunter, he had to retire at certain seasons to secret 
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places in the woods, known only to the respective families that 
frequented them. Here, for days on end, he would bathe, rub 
himself down with hemlock branches until the skin tingled 
with pain, pray to the Sky Chief for long life and success, and, 
most important of all, carry out secret magical performances 
based on the principle of imitation. If he wished to obtain 
power in sealing, he would build effigies of twigs representing 
the seal, the harpooning outfit, and the hunting canoe. The 
aspirant for success would dramatize the future hunt in its 
magical setting. He himself performed imitative actions and 
offered continuous prayers for success. These periods of pre- 
paration tested physical endurance to the utmost; fasting, 
continuous wakefulness, sexual continence, and the observance 
of all sorts of taboos formed part of the training. There was 
little that one could not learn to do if only he were hardy 
enough to undergo the necessary magical preparation. Such 
young men as were fired with extraordinary ambitions, say 
unusual success in whaling or the acquirement of potent sha- 
manistic power, would train the will and chasten the cries of 
the flesh for incredibly long periods, their spiritual eye fixed 
singly on the austerities of magical procedure. Tom never 
devoted himself to unusual rigours in the acquirement of magi- 
cal power. He contented himself with the normal routine en- 
joined upon those pianning to seal, to spear salmon, to troll, to 
catch halibut with hooks, to spear cod with the aid of decoys, 
to accumulate wealth, to prepare for ritualistic performances, 
and to obtain enough shamanistic power to withstand the at- 
tempts of evil-minded people to bewitch him. He never ven- 
tured upon the more difficult and exhausting procedures re- 
quired to make a successful whaler or hunter of sea-lions. Of 
the more unusual types of secret ritual Tom attempted but 
one. When past middle age, he was fired with the ambition to 
learn how to interpret the speech of ravens. The ravens are 
believed to be the supernatural messengers of the wolves, the 
most austere and eerie of all beings in the belief of the Nootka. 
Could Tom have learned to unravel the mysteries concealed in 
the croakings of these supernatural birds, there is little doubt 
that he would have been able to advance in ritual power far 
beyond his fellow-tribesmen. Unfortunately he found the 
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quest of this difficult knowledge too exhausting, too baffling. 
Tom acknowledges his failure with a sigh. 

The secret rituals could only be performed at auspicious 
periods, when the moon was waxing and when the days were 
becoming progressively longer. It was for this reason that 
Tom was always very careful to keep track of the passage of 
time, of the recurrence of the moons. If some neighbour, less 
wise and observant, committed the error of taking one moon 
for another and of performing magical rituals out of season, 
Tom would say nothing. He would smile and keep counsel with 
himself, knowing well that his neighbour’s efforts when the 
hunting season came around were doomed to failure. While 
Tom was one who never went out of his way to be- 
witch his neighbours or to spoil their luck, he was naturally 
not altogether displeased when they put themselves at a disad- 
vantage. It was none of his business to correct them, to 
strengthen the hands of possible rivals. 

Medicine-men gained their power in a manner perfectly 
analogous to all other quests for magical assistance. The dif- 
ference was simply that they sought aid of such beings as _ 
were known to grant power to cure diseases and to counteract 
witchcraft. The material guardians and amulets obtained by 
medicine-men, generally certain birds and rarer fish, were 
locked away in their breast. When required for the detection 
of sickness, for the cure of the diseased, or for the overcoming 
of an evil opponent, they could be called upon to fly invisibly 
to the desired goal and to return at will. Tom himself obtained 
a medicine of power from the mallard ducks, but not enough 
to warrant his considering himself a regular practitioner. He 
had also a certain inherited shamanistic power, or rather privi- 
lege, that came to him from a Nitinat ancestor. This is why at 
public shamanistic performances which form part of the 
Ts’ayek cult Tom’s oldest son has the right to initiate shaman- 
istic novices at a certain point in the ceremonial procedure, 
though he himself is not a practising medicine-man. 

Many Indians are accused of gaining power to bewitch 
their enemies or rivals, whether by the handling of their food, 
nail-parings, and body effluvia or by the pronouncing of direful 
spells in connection with the name and effigy of the hated per- 
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son. Tom never indulged in such mean-spirited pursuits, but 
he is very sure that many of his acquaintances have done so. 
It is the constant fear of witchcraft that even to this day causes 
the Indians to keep many dogs around the house and to lock 
their doors securely at night. The barking of the dogs is use- 
ful in calling attention to malevolent ‘‘pains” or minute disease- 
objects that wander about, particularly at night, while the 
locking of doors is essential in denying these objects an en- 
trance. 

The great supernatural beings of Nootka belief, such as 
the Sky-Chief, the Thunder-bird, and the Wolves, loomed very 
large in Tom’s life, whether in prayer or in ritual. Certain of 
the Indians are more deeply religious than others. They are 
more fervent in their prayers and rituals that are sacred to 
divine powers. In contrast to Indians of this type, Tom has 
always been rather sober, not a sceptic by any means, but not 
an emotional enthusiast. His knowledge of religious cere- 
monials is vast, but the spirit that animates this knowledge is 
rather one of order, of legal particularity, not of spiritual 
ecstasy. The practical economical world, the pursuit of gain, 
has always been more congenial to Tom’s temperament. This 
does not mean that Tom is a rationalist in matters relating to 
the unseen world. Only the educated or half-educated half- 
breeds are rationalists, and more than one of them has angered 
Tom by his ill-advised attempts to disturb him with sceptical 
arguments. However, there has been no change in Tom. He 
knows, as firmly as he knows his own name, that when the 
rumble of thunder is heard from the mountain, it is because 
the Thunder-bird is leaving his house on the peak, flapping his 
wings heavily, as he makes off for the sea to prey upon the 
whales. He knows also that when those that are not blind like 
himself tell him that there has been a flash of lightning, it is 
because the Thunder-bird has dropped the belt wound about 
his middle. This belt is the lightning serpent, zigzagging down 
to the earth or coiling in a flash around a cedar tree. 

Aside from the elementary problem of making his living, 
a Nootka Indian’s main concern is to earn the esteem of his 
fellow-tribesmen by a lavish display of wealth. It is not 
enough for him to accumulate it and to live in private ease. He 
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must from time to time invite the other families of his tribe, 
and the neighbouring tribes, to public ceremonies known as 
“potlatches,” in which one or more of the important privileges 
to which he is entitled are shown and glorified by the distribu- 
tion of property to the guests. The exhibiting of privileges 
may take several forms. The most important of them refer 
to ancestral crests, which may be shown in a dramatic per- 
formance, as a picture on a board, or latterly, on canvas, or 
symbolized in a dance. Ceremonial games are another frequent 
type of exhibitions of privileges at certain potlatches. Nearly 
all privileges have their proper songs, which are themselves 
jealously guarded privileges and are sung on these occa- 
sions. There are two considerations that make the public per- 
formance of the more important privileges a matter of the 
greatest moment to the Indian. In the first place, he must 
clearly indicate his right to its performance by recounting the 
origin myth that it dramatizes and by tracing his personal 
connection with the originator of the privilege. In the second 
place, he must be careful to distribute at least as much pro- 
perty as has already been distributed in his family in connec- 
tion with the public presentation of the privilege. If it is at — 
all possible, he will try to exceed the record, so as to add to the 
public prestige not only of himself and his immediate family 
but of the privilege itself. Should he fail in either of these 
essential respects, he is shamed. Hence an important potlatch 
is not to be lightly undertaken. It requires much careful 
thought and preparation and it necessitates the gathering of 
enough wealth to pay for all the services rendered by singers 
and other assistants, to present substantial gifts to the guests, 
and to feed the crowd of men, women and children that are 
present at the ceremony. 

A potlatch is not often given as a mere display of wealth. 
Nearly always it is combined with some definite social or reli- 
gious function, such as the giving of a name, the coming to 
marriageable age of a daughter, marriage, a mourning cere- 
mony, the Wolf ritual, or a doctoring ceremony. Potlatching 
in its fundamental sense, in other words the giving away of 
property to the guests, is an essential of practically all cere- 
monies, big or little, religious or profane. Every potlatch 
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involves at least three parties, the giver, the guest or guests, 
and the person in whose honour the potlatch is given. The 
last of these is generally some young member of the family 
whose prestige is thus furthered early in life, but it may be a 
stranger who has done the giver a service. There are different 
kinds of gifts. Certain of them are ceremonial grants to 
which the highest in rank of the tribe are entitled, but which 
they are expected to return with 100% interest at a subsequent 
potlatch. Another class of gifts, which feature the most im- 
portant and picturesque part of the potlatch, is made to the 
highest in rank among the guests. There is no rigid rule as 
to the return of these gifts, but in practice they are nearly 
always liquidated at a return potlatch with gifts of an equal, 
and in many cases greater, value. Finally, towards the end of 
the potlatch, there is a general distribution of smaller amounts 
to the crowd. Less careful account is taken of the return of 
such gifts than of the first two types. In part the giving of a 
potlatech amounts to an investment of values, though it is 
doubtful whether among the Nootka the greater part of the 
expenditure incurred at a potlatch ever returned to its owner. 

A potlatch serves not only a definite social and economic 
purpose for its giver, but affords as well an opportunity for 
minor distributions of property, such as public payments for 
services, on the part of other individuals present. Indeed any 
announcements of importance, such as the handing over of a 
privilege or a change in name, would be most appropriately 
made at a potlatch. The assembled tribesmen and guests were, 
to all intents and purposes, witnesses to such announcements. 

Tom began to give potlatches on his own account when 
still quite a young man. The first one of any importance that 
he was responsible for was a potlatch in honour of his niece’s 
husband. This was a man of low birth, whom Tom had vowed 
to have nothing to do with. When his niece, however, gave 
birth to a child, Tom relented, and, in order to wash away the 
stain on his family’s honour, he called together thirty of his 
relatives and distributed four guns and a blanket to each. He 
also sang two of his privileged songs, which he then and there 
transferred to the child as its due privilege. This potlatch not 
only marked a reconcilement with his low-born nephew, but 
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gave the little youngster a fair start in life in the race for 
status. The next of Tom’s potlatches was a Wolf ritual, in 
which he himself performed two of the ceremonial dances, 
those of the Thunder Bird and the Wolf circling about on all 
fours. 

Some time after this Tom resolved to marry a Ts’isha’ath 
girl named Witsah. In spite of the fact that she was a mem- 
ber of his own tribe, Tom wooed the girl not as a Ts’isha’ath, 
but as a member of a Nitinat tribe, among whom he had kins- 
men on his father’s side. As his own father was dead, he had 
ten of his Nitinat uncles woo the girl on his behalf. The woo- 
ing is always an important part of the marriage preliminaries, 
and consists chiefly in the placing of objects symbolizing one 
or more of the privileges of the suitor outside the house of the 
girl’s family. The suitor himself is not present. Sometimes 
the objects are refused, when the suit may be continued until 
an acceptance is gained, though this does not necessarily fol- 
low. The suitor privileges deposited by Tom’s representatives 
consisted of ten fires and a carving representing the lightning 
serpent. These were accepted and returned to Tom’s uncle 
as an indication of willingness on the part of the bride’s 
parents to proceed with the marriage ceremony. Not long 
after the return of the privileges the marriage ceremony was 
celebrated among the Ts’isha’ath people. The money distri- 
buted at that time by Tom and his Nitinat relatives constituted 
a bridal purchase, but when Tom’s first child was born the 
property then distributed was returned to Tom and the Niti- 
nats with interest. The greater part of the marriage cere- 
mony consists of the performance of ceremonial games, each 
of which is accompanied by special songs and followed by dis- 
tributions of property. These games symbolize the difficulty 
of obtaining the hand of the bride, referring as they do to 
legendary tests that suitors were compelled to undergo in the 
past before they could be admitted by the bride’s father. One 
of the tests, for instance, might be the lifting of an especially 
heavy stone, or standing for some time without flinching be- 
tween two fires. According to legendary theory such tests 
should be endured by the bridegroom himself, but in actual 
cerémonial practice any one of the bridegroom’s party may be 
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the winner in the contest and receive the prize from the bride’s 
father or whoever of her people is the proud possessor of that 
particular marriage-game privilege. 

Some time after his marriage Tom gave two potlatches in 
a single month. The first of these was a puberty potlatch in 
behalf of a younger sister of his. The second was a birth feast 
or, as the Indians term it, a “navel feast” for his first child, a 
boy. About a year later he invited the Ucluelet Indians, one 
of the Nootka tribes, to a feast at which many dance privileges 
were performed and much property distributed. By this time 
Tom was getting to be pretty well known among the tribes of 
the west coast of Vancouver Island for his rapidly growing 
wealth and for his potlatches. It was, therefore, no surprise 
to him, though it proved very gratifying, to have the chief of 
the Ahousat Indians, one of the most powerful of the northern 
Nootka tribes, especially invite him to a potlatch at which he 
was given four of the chief’s ceremonial songs. In return 
Tom gave a potlatch to the Ahousat Indians and the Comox, a 
tribe of alien speech from the east coast of the island. He 
distributed four hundred blankets to the former, three hundred 
to the latter. 

A year or two after this potlatch occurred the decisive 
event in Tom’s social career. This was the birth of his first 
daughter. The most magnificent Nootka potlatches are gen- 
erally given in connection with a daughter’s puberty ceremony. 
Ever since his marriage Tom had been hoping to be able in the 
fullness of time to make a record in potlatching among his 
people, and to show his most valued privileges at the puberty 
potlatch of a daughter. Now that he was actually blessed by 
the arrival of a little girl, Tom’s plans took immediate shape. 
He set about the accumulation of property with more zest than 
ever, driving many a sharp bargain with Indians and whites, 
and he revolved frequently in his mind what tribes he was to 
invite and what dramatic displays, dances and songs he was to 
use at the great ceremony. His first concern was to build a 
large house of Indian construction that the guests were to 
enter when invited to the Ts’isha’ath people. Appropriate 
timbers for posts and beams are not easy to find, especially 
since the white man’s saw-mill has made its appearance in the 
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country. Hence Tom was indefatigable in making enquiries 
of various Indians and keeping his eye out for sufficiently large 
and conveniently located cedars. As he found such trees, he 
had them felled, hauled up to the Ts’isha’ath village along the 
Somass river, and put in place as opportunity presented itself. 
The actual construction of the house was thus spread over a 
period of some ten or fifteen years. At one time an unfortu- 
nate casualty occurred. One of the heavy cross beams fell to 
the ground, fortunately without injuring anyone, but the event 
was considered an ill-omened one nevertheless. Tom did the 
best he could to ward off the evil influence by having a dance 
performed in honour of the spirit of the beam. Special songs 
that he possessed for this purpose were sung at the time. 

Tom hoped that he could have the house completed before 
his daughter arrived at maturity. He was doomed to disap- 
pointment. His house still lacked one of the cross beams and 
all the lighter woodwork when his wife announced to him one 
morning that their daughter had come of age, was menstruat- 
ing, in other words, for the first time. There was nothing for 
it but to have the puberty ceremony performed at once, re- 
serving the main puberty potlatch for a few months later. 
Tom painted his face red and invited the neighbouring 
Hopach’as’ath tribe to the puberty ceremony, the “torches 
standing on the ground,” as it is termed by the Indians. This 
ceremony marks the beginning of the period of seclusion for 
the girl. She is painted and ornamented for the occasion, 
generally with legendary insignia belonging to the family, is 
made to stand in front of two long boards painted with repre- 
sentations of thunder birds and whales, and has water thrown 
four times at her feet. Four or ten poles, the so-called 
“torches,” are lighted and later distributed with gifts to those 
entitled to receive them. Songs of various types are sung, 
particularly satirical songs twitting the opposite sex. Cere- 
monial games, some of them anticipating later marriage games, 
are also performed and prizes are distributed. After a gen- 
eral distribution of goods the guests depart, leaving the girl 
to fast for four days and to enter upon a secluded period of 
various taboos behind the painted boards in the rear of the 
house. 
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After the puberty ceremony Tom proceeded to Victoria to 
lay in his store of supplies for the impending potlatch. He 
bought an enormous number of boxes of biscuits, and to this 
day nothing pleases him more than to tell how he compelled 
the white merchant to give him a special rate on the unusual 
order. As soon as the provisions were safely deposited at the 
Indian village, Tom invited twelve tribes to his potlatch. To 
the nearer tribes he sent messengers, the more remote tribes 
of the east coast he invited in person. When the appointed 
day arrived, the Ts’isha’ath Indians found that they had on 
their hands by far the largest number of guests that had ever 
visited the tribe at a single time. It was the proudest moment 
of Tom’s life. Everything went well. There was enough food 
for all, the distributions of property were generous, and all 
the privileges were interestingly presented. There were a con- 
siderable number of these privileges performed, one or two of 
them being fairly elaborate dramatic representations that were 
new even to the most northern Nootka tribes, great potlatchers 
though these be. Tom’s hereditary claim to the performanees, 
the dances and the songs were carefully explained by the cere- 
monial speaker. The ancestral legends were in every case 
recounted at length. Tom’s title to the special crests of the 
whale and the thunder bird was duly set forth. The explana- 
tion of the carved house posts took the speaker back to the 
creation of the first Ts’isha’ath man from the thigh of a 
woman. Due account, as usual in these origin legends, was 
taken of the flood. The potlatch securely established Tom’s 
position among the Indians of the island. To this day it is 
often referred to by the Ts’isha’ath and their neighbours. 
Tom’s family was “put high” as never before. More than 
once Tom’s grandson has found himself, when visiting com- 
parative strangers, say among the east coast tribes, received 
with open arms and honoured with gifts of great value, all on 
the strength of his grandfather’s potlatch. 

Tom’s potlatching career did not end here. Some time 
later he invited the Kyuquot, a Nootka tribe adjoining the 
Kwakiutl. At this potlatch he gave a dramatic representation 
of a number of privileges, including two thunder birds, a 
spouting whale, the supernatural quartz-beings known as 
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He’na, and a supernatural bird known as Mihtach, a sort of 
mallard duck that haunts the top of the mountain called ‘Two 
bladders-on-its-summit.” The Heshkwiath tribe of Nootka was 
the next to be invited to a potlatch. A year or two after this 
the second greatest ceremonial event in Tom’s career took 
place in the form of his second Wolf ritual or Tlokwana. The 
ritual was given for the special benefit of his oldest son Doug- 
las and his newly married wife. These were the chief initiates 
in the ritual. Curiously enough Tom’s little grandson, as yet 
unborn, was also initiated. This is an extreme instance of 
the tendency of the Nootka Indians to heap honours upon their 
offspring at the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Wolf ritual is the most awesome, the most fascinating 
and fear inspiring ceremony that the Nootka possess. What- 
ever religious exaltation or frenzy they are capable of finds 
expression in this elaborate ritual. The performance, which 
generally lasts eight days, preferably in the winter, is domi- 
nated throughout by the spirit of the wolves, who are believed 
to be hovering near at the outskirts of the village. The more 
important parts of the ceremonial are open to only such mem- 
bers of the tribe as have been initiated. Many taboos must 
be observed by those participating and an attitude of high- 
minded seriousness must be maintained throughout. In the 
old days frivolity during the more strictly religious parts of 
the ritual, aside of course from ceremonial buffoonery, was 
very severely punished by the marshalling attendants. Spear- 
ing to death on the spot was the penalty for infraction of the 
most sacred taboos. 

The ritual begins with the songs and other ceremonial 
activities of an ordinary potlatch. Rumours are set going of 
the appearance of wolves in the neighbourhood of the village. 
These rumours, accentuated by tales of narrow escapes and 
bloody casualties, act powerfully upon the imagination of the 
children, who are soon reduced to a state of panic. All of a 
sudden the lights are extinguished and four “wolves” break 
through the side of the house. In the confusion that ensues, 
they make off with the youngsters that are to be initiated. 
From this moment begins the ritual proper. A certain number 
of the tribe have the hereditary privilege to “play wolf,” that 
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is, to act as wolves during certain parts of the ritual beyond 
the confines of the village, to make off with the novices, and 
to keep these as supposed prisoners in the woods. For a num- 
ber of days there are supposed to be unsuccessful attempts to 
take back the captured novices, but the wolves remain obdurate 
until certain songs are sung, when the novices are brought out 
in view of the people and the series of attacks finally succeeds 
in routing the wolves. The novices are supposed to be frenzied 
by the spirits of various supernatural beings that possess them. 
They must be brought back by force. Those privileged to do 
so lasso them, and, to the accompaniment of sacred songs, the 
struggling novices are conducted to the potlatch house, whistl- 
ing furiously all the while. The hubbub of mingled whistling, 
drumming and simultaneous singing of many distinct ritual 
songs continues for the greater part of the night. The din is 
indescribable. During the following day is performed the 
most sacred episode in the ritual. The whistling spirits that 
possess the novices must be exorcised by means of sacred 
dances and songs. A purification ceremony of bathing in the 
river or sea follows. The remainder of the ritual consists of 
the performance of a number of special dances, each of which 
is appropriate to the particular supernatural being that is 
supposed to have possessed one of the initiates. There are 
many of these, varying greatly in their prestige as privileges 
and in their character of religious frenzy. Probably the most 
austere of the dances is that of the supernatural wolf, who 
crawls about in reckless pursuit of destruction and has to be 
restrained with great difficulty by a number of attendants. 
Other dances represent various types of woodsy creatures or 
ogres. Many of them are pantomimic representations of ani- 
mals, while human activities of various kinds are represented 
in still others. 

With this Wolf ritual Tom’s ceremonial activities gradu- 
ally lessened. He continued to take an active interest in what- 
ever potlatches were given by his family and he often helped 
with his advice and active co-operation in the singing of songs 
and the delivering of ceremonial addresses, particularly of the 
formal speeches of thanks. Now that he had done his share in 
establishing the glory of his family, Tom sat back and allowed 
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his eldest son to take the initiative, at least in theory, in all 
ceremonies affecting their standing in the tribe. 

There is another important Nootka ritual, known as the 
Ts’ayek. Though Tom has attended many of these ceremonies, 
he has never himself given a Ts’ayek. This ritual is performed 
as a method of curing an illness that has resisted all other 
attempts at treatment. The greater part of the ceremony 
consists in the singing of special songs. Unlike most Nootka 
songs, the Ts’ayek songs are delivered as solos, each individual 
singing his own group of hereditary songs while holding up 
his fingers in a certain prescribed fashion, and, towards the 
end of each song, jumping in accompaniment. The onlookers 
beat time with sticks. It is believed that there is something 
intrinsically mournful about a Ts’ayek song, and the singer of 
the songs of his own family is expected to burst into tears 
before he finishes them. Tom possesses a large number of 
Ts’ayek songs that have been handed down to him from his 
Nitinat ancestors. Indeed the whole ceremony has come to 
the Ts’isha’ath from tribes to the south of them. The second 
part of the ritual consists of the initiation of men and women 
into the status of shamans or “doctors.” Recognized shamans 
let their own supernatural guardians fly into the bodies of the 
initiates, who fall back as though dead until the spirits are 
recalled by the owners. When the initiates have been thor- 
oughly “cooked” they are admitted to the guild of doctors. 
Actual success in the pursuit of his doctor’s trade counts for 
much in the prestige of a medicine man, but even here the idea 
of the hereditary privilege is not entirely dispensed with. 
There are several important functions in the course of the 
ritual that must be exercised by hereditary right. In a recent 
Ts’ayek among the Ts’isha’ath, performed after the ceremony 
had been allowed to lapse for over ten years, Tom’s eldest son, 
while not a medicine man in the true sense of the word, en- 
joyed the privilege of singing certain songs necessary to the 
proper initiation of the medical applicants. 

It is long since Tom has been able to do useful work. He 
is entirely dependent on his oldest son’s family with whom he 
lives, but they do not feel his presence to be a burden. For 
one thing, he is uniformly good natured, very talkative about 
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his own past and in judging of his neighbours, and always 
ready to help with his advice in matters of importance, whether 
it be the preparation for a potlatch or some contested sealing 
claim. But back of the garrulous, shabby Tom of the present 
looms up the Tom of the great potlatches of former days. It 
is to this Tom that his children and grandchildren almost en- © 
tirely owe the high standing that they maintain among the 
Indians. 

When Tom dies he will, like all Indians of to-day, be put 
in a coffin and buried in the ground. This was not the old 
Nootka custom. The more important families had caves-in 
which their deceased members were put away; others were 
laid in burial boxes or rush mats which were then put up in 
trees back of the village. Near the place of burial there would 
be put up a grave post constructed of roof rafters of the house, 
on which would be painted one of the crests of the deceased. 
Though the old burial customs are no longer followed, some of 
the beliefs and practices attending death have not yet died out. 
Thus the immediate personal effects of the deceased as well as 
considerable additional property, are always destroyed. In the 
old days the whole house might be burned down, and tales are 
told how the mourning survivors moved off to another spot 
to build them a new house. In all likelihood there will be per- 
formed immediately after Tom’s death a ceremony intended 
to comfort the family of the deceased and to induce Tom’s 
spirit to leave the house and its vicinity. Tom’s soul will have 
left his body in the shape of a tiny shadow-like double of 
himself through the crown of his head, to assume eventually 
the form of a full-fledged ghost. It is safe to assume that 
the taboo of the dead person’s name will be carefully observed. 
Not only will Tom’s name not be mentioned by his tribesmen 
for a stated period, but all words that involve the main ele- 
ment of his name will be carefully avoided. This element de- 
notes the idea of “distant.” The Indians will have to get 
along as best they can without it, whether by beating about 
the bush, by stretching the meaning of some other element so 
as to enable it to take its place, or, if need be, by borrowing 
the corresponding element, provided it be of different sound, 
from some other dialect. Wailing sounds will be heard in the 
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village for some time after Tom’s death, and it is very likely 
that at a mourning potlatch a number of privileges belonging 
to the family, say four songs, will be thrown away. Such 
privileges are tabooed during the mourning period. At the 
end of the mourning period, which may be anything from a 
year to ten, another potlatch is given by one of the family and 
the taboos are lifted. When that time arrives Tom’s name will 
have passed into native history. The name Sayach’apis, 
“Stands-up-high-over-all,” will then be freely referred to with 
pride or, with envy. 
EDWARD SAPIR. 
Victoria Museum, 
Ottawa. 
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HE process of beating swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning hooks is one of fascinating interest and im- 
port in the evolution of the various countries of the globe par- 
ticipating in the Great War; and not least in that of Palestine. 
For apart from the imaginative appeal of the history of a land 
rich in such historic and religious traditions, Palestine has now 
become of vital significance in the political and economic Near 
East problem. Upon its peace and prosperity, the stability and 
well being of the Near Eastern lands largely depend; and with 
the future of those lands are involved the interests of Europe 
and the Orient, and indeed the whole world. The British Army 
found Palestine lying paralysed by the Turkish governmental 
régime and the Allied blockades. What efforts were made by 
the administrators (following in the wake of the soldiers) to 
set the wheels of the State in motion again after the stoppage 
of war? What were the chief difficulties of the task with 
which they were confronted? These are questions to be dis- 
cussed in this brief study of recent British administration. 

In these impressions of Palestine in transition from war 
to peace, the period covered is that of the first year after 
Allenby’s tide of victory had irresistibly flowed north, i.e., 
from September, 1918, to September, 1919. It is proposed 
first to treat of certain aspects of the policy of reconstruction 
adopted by the British authorities, e.g., measures for the relief 
of a starving population, for the resuscitation of trade and 
commerce, for the restarting and driving of the machinery of 
government. In the second part of the study some of the main 
racial, religious and national problems of these regions will be 
referred to, e.g., the Jewish (Zionist) Question, the feuds of 
Christian and Moslem, of Latin Catholics and Greek Orthodox 
adherents, the national rivalries of Britain, France, Italy, 
America, Germany, and Turkey, the influence of Arab nation- 
alism, the clash of interests between townsmen and farmers 
and nomadic Bedouins. 

A word as to the organization of the Military Administra- 
tion which controlled Palestine during this period. Occupied 
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enemy territory in the Levant was divided first into three and 
then later into four sectors, viz., North, South, East, and West. 
The West sector (Syria proper with centre at Beyrout) was 
under French control from the very outset; and the French 
replaced the British in the North sector in the summer of 1919. 
Occupied enemy territory East (the lands east of the Jordan 
with centre at Damascus) was in 1918-19 subject to the Arab 
King of the Hedjaz, and his enlightened son Emir Feisal. Oc- 
cupied enemy territory West was administered by the British 
from headquarters at Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Money was the first Chief Admin- 
istrator, being afterwards succeeded by Major-General Sir A. 
Watson. The old Turkish governmental districts were utilized, 
British Military Governors being placed in charge. Thus the 
brilliant Brigadier-General R. Storrs was appointed at Jeru- 
salem. The Turkish “Sanyak of Acre” however saw its seat 
of administration moved from Acre to Haifa. 

At the time of the British occupation in September, 1918, 
Palestine north of Jerusalem was a land of pitiable starvation, 
of adult emaciation and grave infant mortality. Agriculture 
had been sadly neglected, because the male cultivators had been 
torn from their homes to become conscripts in the Turkish 
army. Whatever agricultural produce came to hand was ap- 
propriated for the needs of the army; the civilians fed merely 
upon the crumbs that fell from the military food-purveyor’s 
table. The timber supply of the country, moreover, was being 
rapidly depleted. To illustrate: the “excellency of Carmel” (as 
Isaiah had described it) had formerly consisted for the most 
part in her wealth of foliage, wood and forest. But great 
masses of Mount Carmel’s superb oaks and pines and carobs 
and olive-trees were ruthlessly cut down by the Turkish auth- 
orities to provide wood for trench dug-outs and_ shell-proof 
shelters. 

As command of the sea belonged to the Allies, the starving 
population of Asia Minor could obtain no supplies by water. 
Only those who visited an enemy country soon after the con- 
clusion of hostilities can adequately realize the general im- 
portance of sea power in history, and in particular the effect- 
iveness, the terrible effectiveness, of the Allied blockade. Com- 
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mand of the sea meant command of food in those parts; mari- 
time control spelt control of raiment too. For indeed the in- 
habitants were half-naked by the autumn of 1918. As their 
loose flowing robes wore out in the course of the war-years, 
they could not obtain the Lancashire cotton fabrics and manu- 
factured goods to replace them. Palestine moreover had been 
cursed during the war by a terrible visitation of Nature in the 
shape of a destroying plague of locusts, which in clouds black- 
ening the sky had descended and had eaten up “all the green 
things upon the earth.” 

To fight the famine and destitution of the peoples of Asia 
Minor, measures of relief were promptly taken by the British 
authorities. Ships down in Egypt were loaded up with corn, 
flour, sugar, and other foodstuffs, and despatched to the Pales- 
tinian and Syrian ports of Jaffa, Haifa, Beyrout, etc.; here 
they were discharged and distributed freely amongst the starv- 
ing populace. 

The strategic railway built under Murray and Allenby 
was of the greatest service in this relief work. Running up 
from Egypt across the Sinai Desert into Palestine, the track 
had been completed as far as the British battle-front covering 
Southern Palestine, the “jumping off” line for Allenby’s last 
and finest campaign of September, 1918. After the Armistice, 
the railway was prolonged to Haifa, where it joined the Hedjaz 
(Mecca pilgrim) railway. A great Levant railway artery thus 
came into being, the Cairo-Haifa-Damascus-Constantinople 
route, if one break in the line be excepted. From this railway 
artery there circulated the life-giving food and clothing 
amongst the surrounding districts. In this connexion tribute 
must be paid to the members of the American Relief Commis- 
sions, who greatly assisted in this task of distribution. 

Free doles of foodstuffs could not be maintained indefi- 
nitely by the British. For several months, however, the Ad- 
ministration from time to time distributed supplies of Austra- 
lian flour, Indian rice, Egyptian sugar at exceedingly low 
prices to the people; they were enabled to do this as middle- 
men’s profits were eliminated and freight and transport 
charges were small, owing to the employment of soldier- 
labour. : 
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From January, 1919, when the Haifa section of the “‘Pal- 
estine Military Railway” was completed, private commercial 
enterprise between Palestine and Egypt was authorized. As 
however most of the military supplies for the numerous Brit- 
ish, French and Hedjaz detachments scattered throughout 
Asia Minor had to be transported by this railway and its con- 
nexions, private trade was possible at first only on a small 
scale. Only one or two ten-ton trucks of merchandise could 
be allowed per day. But lucky the trader who received per- 
mission to send a wagon of sugar or rice or Manchester goods 
to Haifa or Jerusalem or Damascus at this period. Great was 
his financial reward! Conscious of this fact, nearly every 
merchant throughout the length and breadth of the Levant 
thrust up his hands in appeal for the coveted license of export 
from Egypt. 

The principle of allocation of these valuable commercial 
privileges was that of preference to friends of the Allies and 
exclusion of enemy traders. A “Black List” was prepared of 
those merchants who were known by the Army Intelligence 
Files to have worked during the war in the interests of the 
Turks or Germans; applications from prominent business men 
of Haifa and Nablous who had been associated with the Young 
Turk “Committee of Union and Progress” were tossed into the 
waste paper basket. On the other hand those who had laboured 
and suffered for the Allied cause were now recompensed in 
part by the grant of these commercial facilities. A Maltese 
long domiciled in Palestine at Haifa received such privileges 
for invaluable services rendered to the British military auth- 
orities. This Maltese had always manifested Anglophile senti- 
ments, and one of his sons, a fine, frank, intelligent youth, 
graduated at the American Syrian Protestant College at Bey- 
rout, and afterwards in Egypt under British auspices. On the 
advance of the British from Egypt into Palestine, the two vol- 
untarily engaged in our Intelligence Service. The father from 
Haifa behind the Turkish line would glean all the knowledge 
he could as to the dispositions and movements of the Turkish 
army. <A torpedo-boat destroyer or a submarine would then 
convey his son from Egypt and land him on the deserted coast 
between Acre and Tyre; usually a boat was lowered to take 
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him to shore, but once or twice resort had to be made to swim- 
ming through troubled waters. The father on the appointed 
day would leave his wife and family, steal out under cover of 
darkness from the town of Haifa, and making a detour to avoid 
Acre would traverse the hills and reach the shore-rendezvous 
after a journey of over 12 miles. Here he would communicate 
his information to his son, who brought it back post-haste to 
the Intelligence Staff at Cairo, thence to be transmitted 
straightaway to Army Headquarters “up the line.” The work 
can be characterized by the ugly sinister name of espionage, 
but these Maltese were indubitably brave men. The father 
was twice imprisoned by the Turks on suspicion of treasonable 
intrigue; punishment of torture and death was suspended over 
him, but more fortunate than many others he was eventually 
released when actual proofs of his complicity failed to be found. 
In reward for their services Allenby issued a special order 
that they should receive every assistance in their commercial 
transactions. 

All the world knows of Allenby’s military genius; but his 
talents of administration have been somewhat hidden from 
the eyes of the general public. It is worthy of note that the 
finest generals in history have been almost invariably in the 
first rank not only of military but of civil administration; as 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Wellington—and Allenby is no 
exception. His powers of organization, his capacity of dealing 
with men and races and complex problems of government are 
remarkable. That he had a profound insight into psychology 
is attested by his relations with the troops under his command. 
He realized that soldiers like to see their generals sharing their 
life “in the field,” and despise the action of his predecessor 
Murray in directing operations from a luxurious mansion in 
Cairo hundreds of miles away. He realized that war-worn 
troops who had marched every inch across the Sinai Desert and 
had met with two repulses before Gaza wanted a change of 
scene; his prescription of seven days leave in Egypt away from 
the battle-front was the best of all possible tonics. Every 
soldier under him learned unbounded confidence in his leader- 
ship. In his dealings with civilians, Allenby displayed the 
same grip on human nature as with soldiers. The present 
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writer will not soon forget the occasion when he met the assem- 
bled heads of the contending communities in Haifa (Jewish, 
Christian and Moslem), and combined a masterly firmness 
with a conciliatory manner that worked wonders in cooling 
heated feelings. In his treatment of the claims and preten- 
sions of various sects and parties, when final appeal was made 
to him, Allenby manifested an unswerving impartiality. It 
could not be said of him that he was partisan of Jew or of 
Gentile. 

If Allenby evinced a genuine appreciation of civil needs as 
distinct from military interests, the same could not be said for 
all the army men under him. A few of these “militarists,” as 
they may truly be called, threw many obstacles in the path of 
commercial and economic revival. They retained war methods 
and continued war measures long after the “state of war” 
(except in a technical diplomatic sense) had passed away. 
Palestine was not a land of sullen hostility like Germany; it 
was a land of liberated peoples. A national revolt was unde- 
sired and impossible. Elaborate precautions and restrictions 
on liberty were therefore utterly unnecessary and acutely dam- 
aging to our prestige. Amongst these repressive measures 
were the censorship on posts and telegraphs and the restric- 
tions on personal movement. For many months after the 
Armistice the application of a Palestinian to go down into 
Egypt had to pass through innumerable channels; endorse- 
ment had to be obtained from the local Intelligence Officer and 
the local Economic Section Officer, from the D.Q.M.G. of Gen- 
eral Headquarters, from the Intelligence and Economic Section 
authorities in Egypt, from the Director General of Public 
Security and others. As a result some five or six weeks elapsed 
before permission was finally gained—by which time the reason 
for the journey had often disappeared. Letters moreover ad- 
dressed to a village near by had to be sent to the Censorship 
Office some sixty miles away before being returned, entailing 
a loss of some days in the period between despatch and receipt. 
Censorship of telegrams was maintained for an unconscionable 
time. Certain of the Staff indeed revelled in this “red tape.” 
They could not easily change their war outlook on life; they 
could not accustom themselves to a new orientation created by 
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peace. They still regarded all civilians as either knaves or 
fools and all traders as bloated profiteers. 


On the whole the officials of the Palestine Military Rail- 
way—members of the Royal Engineers—performed an invalu- 
able work in aiding the resuscitation of commerce by facili- 
tating transport of merchandise. As time went on and civilian 
business was opened up, more and more labour on this score 
fell upon the railwaymen’s shoulders—but their pay remained 
the same, that of their military rank. It says much for the 
public spirit of these sappers and signalmen and sergeants and 
subalterns that in those trying times awaiting delayed demobi- 
lization they “carried on” the task of reconstruction with such 
energy and efficiency. Nevertheless a few of their higher offi- 
cials set their face like flint against civilian trading. This 
treatment greatly discouraged many of the representatives of 
enterprising British firms sent out to find openings for British 
trade. Restrictions on freedom of movement, denial of willing 
help in transport of commodity samples, a succession of pin- 
pricks and petty annoyances indulged in by these militarists at 
the expense of civilian business men served to damp glowing 
enthusiasm for new commercial ventures in those parts. A 
priceless opportunity occurred in those early months after the 
Armistice for Britain to capture the Levant markets; al- 
though the chance was not absolutely frittered away, yet full 
advantage cannot be said to have been taken of it. 


Shipping and trade usually follow the flag. Military and 
political links between Britain and Egypt and Palestine in- 
vited shipping links. Regular shipping services direct to the 
Levant ports might have been established, whereby British 
manufactures, especially Manchester cotton goods and iron- 
ware, could have been exchanged for Palestine’s products—her 
famous Jaffa oranges, her melons, her olives (rivalling Italy’s 
finest), her barley and her Richon wines. Truly these exported 
products could not be expected to be of any considerable volume 
or value in that first year of revival; but a greatly increasing 
yield was promised in following seasons. Steamship lines 
could not hope for much initial profit, but an important trade 
opening could have been made. At least French and Italians 
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were of this conviction, and it was the “Messageries Mari- 
times” and the Italian “Lloyd-Trieste’ Line (formerly the 
Austrian Lloyd) which first carried on a coasting trade with 
the ports of Asia Minor, connected up with the home ports. 
Marseilles and Trieste. Not until the late summer of 1919 
did the British “Prince” Line resume its calls at Jaffa, Beyrout 
and other ports. On its earlier trips Haifa the port of North- 
ern Palestine was even then omitted, and this omission pro-. 
foundly discouraged the enterprising business men and farm- 
ers who wished to install up-to-date scientific machinery. Thus. 
an enlightened farmer of Galilee ordered from England one of 
the very latest models of agricultural tractor. As the “Prince” 
steamship did not touch at Haifa, the machine had to be con- 
veyed to Beyrout and there unloaded. This necessitated the 
chartering of a special craft to transport the huge vehicle by 
sea back to Haifa, on which journey it suffered some damage. 
owing to a storm experienced en route. Altogether the farmer 
found that the costs of the last stage of the journey mounted 
higher than the whole freight charges from distant England. 
In view of this financial handicap, the British administration 
accorded him facilities and reduced rates for rail transport to 
his destination. 

To stimulate the revival of trade and agriculture came 
within the province of the “Q” branches of the Administration 
in general and of the Economic Section in particular. Inves- 
tigations were conducted into the economic resources and needs 
of the various districts. The duty devolved upon the present 
writer of reporting on places, some of the richest historic and 
religious interest, such as Caesarea, Acre, Tiberias, and even 
Nazareth. It gave a curious thrill to deal with such facts as 
the number of new nets required at Tiberias for fishing on the 
Lake of Tiberias, and the quantity of cotton cloth and the 
nature of tools desired by the carpenters of Nazareth! What 
a strange incongruity to telephone from Haifa at the foot. 
of Mount Carmel to Headquarters at Jerusalem, and to be 
told by the operator that “the line was busy for a moment, 
Jaffa holding it’! The Economic Section officials also served. 
as a medium or channel between local merchants and the cen- 
tral Administrative authorities, eliciting the opinion of traders. 
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on commercial matters and explaining to them the measures 
and policy of the Administration. 

In view of the importance of agrarian interests in Pales- 
tine, a Department of Agriculture was established under the 
Administration to advise and assist cultivators in modern 
methods. The organization consisted of two chief inspectors 
(one for Northern Palestine and one for Southern), and one 
or more sub-inspectors in each district. In the autumn of 1919 
the British Inspector for Southern Palestine was succeeded by 
a Palestinian Jew, one Alexander Aaronsohn, a distinguished 
agricultural expert. Aaronsohn, who had been decorated by 
Allenby with the D.S.O. for his war-services to the British 
Intelligence authorities, was the first Palestinian Jew to occupy 
high position in the Administration. The main concern of the 
Agricultural officials in the first year was with reafforestation. 
During the winter season of 1918-19 only some 370,000 trees 
could be planted, but nearly two millions were to be sown in 
1919-20. Definite plans of afforestation were drawn up, deal- 
ing primarily with the hill tracts near Jerusalem, with the 
planting of eucalyptus trees in malarial districts, and of 
grasses and shrubs for the treatment of sand encroachment on 
the coast. As the Turks left no forestry material in the coun- 
try, seeds and seedlings had to be procured from India, Aus- 
tralia and Egypt. A determined effort was also made to cope 
with cattle-disease, very prevalent under the Turkish régime. 
An establishment of veterinary officers and sub-inspectors was 
organized, with Quarantine posts at Haifa and Jaffa. 

The water supply of Palestine was extremely defective 
under the Turks. Everybody has heard how Allenby’s troops 
in the field of battle before Beersheba were supplied in part by 
water brought through the great pipe-line from Egypt 150 
miles away, and how this impressed the credulous in view of 
the superstition that the downfall of the Turks would be im- 
minent ‘‘when the Nile flowed into Palestine.” Everybody has 
also heard of the wonderful water-system installed by the 
Army engineers at Jerusalem and how it utilized the system 
of rock-cut channels and the huge reservoir made under Herod 
and Pontius Pilate. Other places in Palestine were less for- 
tunate, and the inhabitants were compelled to rely on wells 
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and cisterns. It is partly owing to the presence of these 
numerous wells, many of them uncovered and many leaky, that 
malarial mosquitoes abound. To abate this pest, the Adminis- 
tration encouraged the practice of oiling the cisterns and the 
use of gold fish. Drainage of certain swampy lands near the 
towns was also attempted on a small scale. Lack of funds and 
the uncertainty pending the Turkish Peace settlement pre- 
vented any radical improvements in the water-supply and 
drainage systems of towns. The same reasons explain the fact 
that road-construction on an extensive scale could not be taken 
in hand, although repairs of main highways were carried out 
in thorough fashion. Ltttle town-planning could be carried 
into effect; nevertheless fascinating schemes were drawn up 
in readiness. 


As for the finances of the Administration. The authorities 
made no attempt to prescribe any definite proportion between 
direct and indirect taxation—although in practice the two were 
roughly equal. Under the Turkish rule, indirect taxation had 
been more favoured. The total taxation amounted to about £1 
per head of population. The principle adopted by the Admin- 
istrators was to continue the main Turkish taxes, but to 
suspend the more oppressive imposts. It was deemed better to 
levy these old-established taxes in a regular methodical 
upright fashion, rather than impose any new and heavy 
taxation upon the people so soon after the war, even if those 
revenues might have been applied to beneficial public uses. 
After centuries of stagnation and misrule and after years of 
blighting war, the country did not need the sudden creation of 
an elaborate, highly organized but expensive bureaucratic sys- 
tem. Let Palestine increase in prosperity and its revenues 
would (it was argued) also expand in proportion, and improve- 
ments could gradually be effected such as the people them-. 
selves desired. 


With regard to the sources of revenue. First and fore- 
most came the revenue from the Customs. As civilian enter- 
prise developed, and commodities flowed into and out of the 
country in increasing volume, the proceeds from the import 
and export duties were enormously augmented. The rates of 
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the Turkish period were continued; for example, 10% ad 
valorem was levied on exports. Customs staffs were main- 
tained at the chief ports and boundary towns. It is of interest 
to remark that Caesarea becomes temporarily a Customs port 
during the melon-exporting season; that almost deserted vil- 
lage of splendid ruins, formerly the imposing capital of Herod 
the Great and later a noble crusading stronghold, awakes again 
from its slumbers to a fitful activity. The next most important 
item of revenue was the tithe levied on all produce of the soil. 
The collection was based on the somewhat unsatisfactory 
method of estimating crops on the threshing floor after reap- 
ing. For the year 1919-20 it was estimated that the tithe 
would bring in 4 million kilos of wheat and 26 million kilos of 
barley. The Turk had imposed additional tithes during the 
war, but our Administration abandoned them. The House and 
Land Tax of the Turks was retained, but it was found that the 
assessments on which it was based were in many cases over 50 
years old! The necessity for an up-to-date land survey was 
realized, and the compilation of a Palestine ‘““Domesday Book”’ 
was begun. In Palestine there are certain “State Domains,” 
but many of the boundaries of these are in doubt owing to 
the disappearance of the Turkish records of rights. In addi- 
tion an Animal Tax was levied on sheep, buffaloes, goats, pigs 
and camels when the latter were not used for ploughing. 
Horses, donkeys and cows were exempt. The Hedjaz Stamp 
Duty, originally instituted by the Turk in 1906 to assist in the 
construction of the Hedjaz Railway, was also maintained; so 
also were the taxes imposed by the Turks for the payment of 
the Ottoman Public Debt. There exists in Palestine a tobacco 
monopoly, a concession granted by the Turks to a French com- 
pany, the “Régie Co-Intéressée des Tabacs de |l’Empire Otto- 
man.” The revenues thus collected were expended on the vari- 
ous public services already mentioned, and on the maintenance 
of such services as police, education, hospitals, and pensions. 
Such were the chief difficulties confronting British admin- 
istrators in the economic reconstruction in this conquered ter- 
ritory, paralysed by a Turkish peace-time régime, by war-time 
requisitions and by the strangling grip of the Allied blockade. 
But the peculiar religious and political status of Palestine gave 
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rise to complicated problems of a nature rarely presented to 
the military administration of occupied enemy territory. 

Palestine is a region microscopic in size, but it is micro- 
cosmic in character. Mention the main political, social, reli- 
gious and economic forces that electrify the world of to-day, 
and it will be found that Palestine, like some sensitive galvano- 
meter, responds to almost all of them. Possibly the main ex- 
ception is the ‘colour problem,” although the open loathing 
and contempt in which the few negroid inhabitants of the 
tropical Jordan Valley are held in an index of this instinctive 
hostility. Of Bolshevistic and pro-Soviet feeling the only 
traces apparent to the present writer were the circulation of a 
small amount of Bolshevik propagandist literature and the 
singing of a Bolshevist chant; but in view of the advent of 
Russian and Roumanian Jews into the country, and the ru- 
moured alliance between Turkish Nationalists and the Soviet 
government, this problem may assume larger proportions in 
the years to come. 

Most of the other great racial and religious antagonisms 
were, however, much in evidence: the feuds of Jew and Gen- 
tile, Christian and Moslem, Greek Orthodox and Latin Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Romanist, and even Moslem and Hindu. In 
addition there were the national rivalries of Britain, France, 
Italy and America, of Palestinian against Egyptian and of the 
Allies generally against Germans, Turks, and Austrians. The 
desire for the application of the principle of “self determina- 
tion” in the form of an Arab State was becoming widespread, 
based in part on the ancient dislike of “foreigners” and 
“foreign”? domination. The antipathy between the townsmen, 
the settled agriculturist and the nomadic Bedouin Arab, be- 
tween types of the various stages of civilization was also fre- 
quently apparent. Capital and Labour were not indeed highly 
organized for sharp conflict, but socialistic ideas were finding 
utterance, and the clash of interests between the producer, the 
consumer and the middleman in the days of high prices sounded 
forth distinctly. Only one or two of these problems of modern 
Palestine can be dealt with here. 

The key-problem of modern Palestine is that of the rela- 
tions of the Jews with the local Christian and Moslem inhabi- 
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tants. Assuredly the Semitic Question has played a promi- 
nent part in many European States, notably Russia, Germany 
and France. But the problem presents itself in Palestine in 
a distinctive form, owing to the Zionist Movement with its 
ideal of a return of a proportion of Jews from all countries to 
found a “national home” in a regenerated Palestine and of the 
ultimate creation of a Jewish national state in that land. These 
aspirations, which found diplomatic expression in Mr. Bal- 
four’s famous pronouncement in 1917, received formal recog- 
nition in the San Remo agreement of the Great Powers, and 
the consequent appointment of the Jewish Sir Herbert Samuel 
as High Commissioner. The Zionist ambitions are stoutly and 
fiercely resisted by the Palestinian Christian and Moslem com- 
munities. The resulting clash of interests and feelings is a 
factor of the gravest import for the preservation of law and 
order in those parts—as indeed the riots of Easter at Jerusalem 
in 1920 (resulting in nearly 200 casualties) and the recent 
disturbances in Haifa offer some indication. 

The causes of this bitter antagonism between Jews and 
Gentiles in Palestine are many and varied. Perhaps religious 
differences are the most potent. In the West the age of reli- 
gious wars has departed; but in the Orient the fiery volcanoes 
of religious rivalries are ever likely to break out into devastat- 
ing eruption. And it is feared that the manifestation this will 
take nowadays in Palestine will be a massacre of Jews by 
Christians and Moslems. Palestine pogroms may be recorded 
in the history of the 20th century as well as Polish pogroms— 
unless judicious administrative handling, firm military control 
and sane unpartisan statesmanship avert such a catastrophe. 

In the event of such a conflagration in Palestine, it will 
fall to the lot of our British and Indian troops to restore law 
and order, as Britain is assigned as the Mandatory Power. 
The employment of our Christian and Indian Moslem soldiers 
for the suppression of local Christians and Moslems will be far 
from a popular service, and conceivably may have most serious 
consequences upon the stability of the British Empire, parti- 
cularly our Moslem possessions. There is grave Moslem unrest 
already, especially in India and Egypt. Anxiety for their Holy 
Places, such as Jerusalem and Hebron, thought to be menaced 
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by Jewish dominance, has undoubtedly increased this disquiet 
—for it should be borne in mind that Jerusalem is the most 
sacred place in the Moslem world except Mecca and possibly 
Medina. The obnoxious task of quelling a Moslem rising in 
the interests of the Jews might possibly supply the lighted 
match that would fire a mighty Moslem explosion and raise a 
universal “‘“Holy War” against the infidel Britain. 

Besides the religious cause of animosity, there are other 
reasons which have contributed to bind together Moslems and 
Christians in common hostility to Jews. A prime motive is 
the dislike of the exclusiveness displayed by the Jews. Certain 
of the Jews in Palestine have unfortunately been prone to 
assume airs of superiority, claiming they are the ‘chosen 
people,” and as such distinct from and superior to other races. 
They base their claim not only on the glorious Past of their 
nation, but also they point to the Present. They appeal with 
justice to the marvellous results on the land achieved in their 
splendid Jaffa colonies, Zimmarin, Rosch-pina, etc. And they 
cite the promise of the work of Jewish merchants in trade and 
commerce. Certainly in Jerusalem and Jaffa the Jews have 
become completely dominant in mercantile life, and in Haifa 
they are forging ahead. As a result of this growing prosperity 
and the hopes fostered by the success of Zionism a section of 
the Jews manifested an irritating contempt for the “‘natives” 
of the country on the grounds of their European experience 
and connexions. | 

There were indeed the better-class Jews, who might well 
claim superiority over the great mass of the Syrians. There 
were those highly educated magnanimous spirits and those 
honourable practical men of affairs who had left distant lands 
to settle down in Palestine in quest of the ideal of a ‘“‘National 
Home” inspired by the vision of sitting under their own vine 
and fig-tree. Such, for example, are those Russian university 
graduates with bright fervent eyes encountered by the writer 
near the Lake of Galilee, who had toiled year by year as labour- 
ers on the soil, undaunted by emaciating malarial fevers and 
Turkish governmental obstruction. But over against these 
was a vast number of Jews inspiring dislike and distrust. In 
extenuation it may be urged that many have suffered terribly 
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in their old countries, Poland, Russia, and Roumania. Many 
visibly carry the “badge of oppression’ writ large on their 
countenances and the “Ghetto look” in their eyes. But obse- 
quious in their attitude to superiors, they are brutal, overbear- 
ing, and tyrannical to those under them. 

A rigid exclusiveness then characterized the mass of the 
Jews in Palestine, and this set a wide gulf between them and 
the rest of the Palestinians. This exclusiveness is manifested 
in the matter of language. Hitherto very few had known 
modern Hebrew, but in 1918-19 it was taught, spoken and 
written on every occasion, thus adding to the Babel of tongues 
and accentuating differences. Partly as a result of this differ- 
ence of language, there was practically no social intercourse 
between the Jews and the local Arabic-speaking inhabitants. 
In trade or commercial relations too the same aloofness of the 
Jew from the Gentile was displayed. Commercial transactions 
did indeed take place between Jew and non-Jew, but the soli- 
darity of the Jews was most apparent. For all retail trading 
the Jew invariably patronized the shops of his own community. 
Note too that the Jewish traders and cultivators were exten- 
sively subsidized. The munificent generosity of the Rothschilds 
and the Montefiores in establishing and maintaining colonies 
in Palestine is well known. In the period under survey the 
funds of Zionist organizations were freely bestowed upon Jew- 
ish farmers and traders. These financial subsidies gave the 
Jews a tremendous advantage in competition with their non- 
Jew rivals, who not unnaturally feared to be worsted and 
ousted from their own ancient home. 

The Christian and Moslem population resented the supre- 
macy recently granted to the Jewish race in Palestine. They 
declared their rights to ‘their own country,’ basing their 
claims on the principles of ‘self determination,’ present posses- 
sion and antiquity of tenure. Altogether Christians and Mos- 
lems mustered 500,000 souls as against only 100,000 Jews then 
in Palestine; and consequently the majority had the right, 
according to President Wilson’s doctrine of determining their 
own government and its composition. Moreover the bulk of 
the Jews had been dispersed from Palestine many hundreds of 
years; how then could the latter claim it as their “national 
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home” with more justice than those whose race had occupied 
it ever since? Such were the arguments used by the Christians 
and Moslems, and there is undoubtedly much strength in their 
position, at least if we regard it from the strictly national point 
of view as distinct from world-interests. 

It is no wonder then to find that Jewish exclusiveness is 
countered on the part of the Christians and Moslems by hos- 
tility and obstruction. A trial of one Hassan Bey provided a 
curious illustration of the antagonistic feeling. Hassan Bey, 
a Turkish Army doctor of high rank, was responsible for in- 
famous tortures inflicted at Nazareth Headquarters on people 
suspected of being spies in the Allied interest—the scraping off 
of skin in patches, the placing of boiling hot eggs under arm- 
pits and the inevitable Oriental bastinadoing of the feet. When 
Hassan Bey was first caught, he was universally execrated for 
his atrocities by all sections, and on entering Haifa he nar- 
rowly escaped being lynched. But the charge against him was 
that of the murder of a Jew. A number of Jews come forward 
as witnesses against him; a revulsion of feeling thereupon took 
place. Hassan Bey was being hounded down by Jews, it seemed 
to the Christian and Moslem population, and he consequently. 
became something of a hero of anti-Semitic sentiment. Feeling 
ran very high. At the trial the charge of murder was not 
proved, but on account of his harshness he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment by the British judge. 

This hostility between the Christians allied with Moslems 
~ and the Jews greatly added to the difficulties of administra- 
tion. For example, in the committee meetings of the Chambers 
of Commerce these racial differences were preserved in an 
irritating fashion; because a Jew proposed a certain course of 
action, the Moslems and Christians would oppose it, and vice 
versa. It is to be hoped that the Jewish administrative 
authorities will not abuse the special privileges of ascendancy 
granted them in Palestine by gross preferential treatment of 
the Jews and oppression of the non-Jewish population. Let 
them batten upon the peasantry by financial intrigue and eco- 
nomic exploitation, by usury and forestalling, and sooner or 
later Palestine will be ablaze with revolt. 

This hostility to the Jews was but one aspect of a general 
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dislike to “foreigners.” This attitude was especially apparent 
in the lower and more ignorant classes, and amongst those 
Moslem administrator “place-men,” who had waxed fat and 
wealthy by corrupt practices under the Turkish régime. The 
French were loathed in Syria about Beyrout and we British 
were not over-popular in certain circles. Indeed this feeling 
approached to actual fanaticism in one or two of the old Turk- 
ish strongholds, notably the bigoted Acre and Nablus (the 
ancient Shechem). At Nablus British nurses working in the 
hospital had to go about veiled after the Moslem fashion, until 
a strong Military Governor put his foot down on the local dis- 
play of prejudice. Moreover, the inhabitants of Acre came 
into collision with British troops camped hard by and lives 
were lost. 

In part this feeling was due to disappointment at the re- 
sults of the British occupation. Hopes were extravagantly 
high; men believed the Millenium had dawned, that the British 
flag would bring a new earth if not a new heaven. They ex- 
pected an era of peace and plenty, but the military occupation 
still persisted and food prices reigned high—as in the rest of 
the world. They expected that the streets would be paved with 
gold (and their counting-house tables!) and resented the pun- 
ishment in the shape of money losses for their rash specula- 
tions, particularly in sugar. It was the appalling delay in 
concluding the Turkish Peace Treaty (which was not signed 
till some twenty months after the Armistice) that paralysed 
British activities. How could we embark on vast enterprises 
involving the outlay of tremendous capital (e.g., the building 
of port works at Haifa) when it remained unsettled whether 
Britain would be the Mandatory Power or some other, France 
or possibly America? Consequently we simply marked time, 
while the local inhabitants were expecting us to take big strides 
forward. 

As already suggested, lovers of “red tape” in authority 
also continued the irksome war-restrictions, e.g., the censor- 
ship of letters and the limitation of travelling facilities. Some 
of our British administrators too were prone to fling about 
contemptuous epithets at the Palestinians as ‘“Dagoes,” ‘“‘Le- 
vantines,” or worse still, ‘“Natives,’”’ even in official documents. 
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Educated as many of them have been at the splendid American 
College at Beyrout or in France, they resented bitterly these 
descriptions, and the social exclusiveness of the British official 
community. 

The attitude of the Military Governor of Haifa, Col. E. 
A. Stanton, C.M.G., towards the people under his control set 
a notable example. It may be of interest to note that Colonel 
Stanton was Military Secretary to the Duke of Connaught 
whilst the latter was Governor-General of Canada, and has a 
distinct recollection of that very bleak afternoon in the winter 
of 1914-15 when they came down to Kingston and inspected 
our Queen’s Officers Training Corps Contingent. In view of 
the hostility between the various religious communities it is a 
remarkable tribute to the respect in which he was held that 
the leaders of the Jewish, Christian and Moslem communities 
all assembled and broke bread together, to do him honour be- 
fore his departure on leave to England. 

Connected with the fear of a Jewish State in Palestine and 
dislike of the rule of the ‘“‘alien”’ are the nationalist aspirations 
of a considerable section of the population. That President 
Wilson’s doctrine of self determination, of self-government, : 
has exerted an electrifying effect on Eastern peoples is a well- 
established fact. There seems to be no movement to form a 
separate Palestine State, but great numbers of Palestinians 
(Christian as well as Moslem) desire to form part of a reju- 
_venated Arab Empire of Syria and Arabia (see Queen’s Quar- 
terly for October, 1920). Emir Feisal was a great hero, as 
the tremendous ovations with which his name was greeted in 
public meetings abundantly testified. A yearning for national 
independence is an important factor in modern Palestine, as 
it is in Egypt. A war of Arab independence may possibly 
occur in our generation. 

Sectarian disturbances will certainly occur and recur for 
a long time to come. Within the Christian fold, the feud be- 
tween the Latin Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Church is 
an exceedingly bitter one. It is reflected of course in the rival 
chapels erected on the Holy Places at Jerusalem, a Roman 
Catholic Gethsemane or Calvary adjoining a Greek Orthodox 
site, each trying to outshine the other. A fortnight before the 
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present writer visited Bethlehem, there had been a free fight 
between the rival adherents within the Church of the Nativity, 
so that British sentries with fixed bayonets had to be posted 
in the little Grotto itself to keep the peace. These divergences 
of feeling were also apparent when the American Diplomatic 
Mission visited Palestine as part of the former Turkish Empire 
to ascertain from the peoples the Mandatory Power they de- 
sired to rule over them. The Roman Catholics demanded 
France as the Mandatory Power. The Greek Orthodox com- 
munity therefore plumped for Britain. The entry of the 
Orthodox Bishop of Acre into his see at this juncture was 
made the occasion for demonstrations in favour of British 
control; sumptuous dinners were given, to which British offi- 
cials were invited, and at which venerable priests with long 
patriarchal beards waved tiny Union Jacks and toasted King 
George. 

French partisanship amongst the Roman Catholics was 
curiously revealed at the Restoration ceremony of the Napo- 
leon Monument on Mount Carmel. During the siege of Acre 
in 1799 many of Napoleon’s soldiers died at the Carmelite 
Monastery hospital, and about 1850 a pyramid was raised over 
their bones. After Turkey’s entry into the war on the side 
of Germany, the local Turcophiles instigated by the German 
Consul at Haifa formally rased the pyramid, and scattered the 
bones of the veterans of “la Grande Armée.” In dramatic 
revenge for this ghoulish act, a French warship steamed into 
the harbour, and after giving warning completely wrecked 
the German Consul’s house with fifteen most accurately di- 
rected shells. After the British occupation the desecrated 
monument was restored. At the dedication ceremony repre- 
sentative British officers, including three generals, were 
present. Nevertheless the Catholic Bishop made a long speech 
extolling the greatness of France, completely ignoring the 
achievements of Britain—which incidentally had restored him 
to the bishopric from which he had been exiled by the Turks 
on account of his French sympathies. A French army officer 
repaired this error of taste and truth by his magnificent tri- 
bute to the work of Allenby. Such incidents however illustrate 
the racial antagonisms apparent in over-zealous partisans in 
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distant lands. There is, however, considerable rivalry between 
' English and French trade in these parts, and this will be ac- 
centuated when Haifa after the completion of her port works 
will be in a position to compete with the French port of Bey- 
rout for the trade of the Arab hinterland. 

The Italians too are making a strong bid for the economic 
supremacy of the Levant; they are greatly helped by the use 
of the fine Trieste steamship lines taken over from the Aus- 
trians. It will be a long time before Germany will take as 
prominent a part in the commercial affairs of those regions as 
she did before the war; but the German colonies, particularly 
the beautiful one at Haifa, will serve as a nucleus and as 
“points d’appui”’ for German trade effort. American business 
concerns have begun to interest themselves seriously in Pales-. 
tine, and the U.S.A. will prove a formidable competitor in the 
race for trade domination. 

Lack of space prevents a discussion of the clash of inter- 
ests between Palestinians and Egyptians, between Hindu sol- 
diers and Moslem inhabitants, or of the conflict between the 
nomadic Bedouins and the settlers in town and farm. For 
indeed Palestine still has its “Eastern Peril,” the peril from. 
plundering marauders and wandering Bedouins hailing from 
east of the Jordan Valley. Once or twice fairly strong caval- 
cades swept suddenly across Palestine; but British and Austra- 
lian yeomanry sallied out and soon recovered the booty of 

cattle and released the girls who were being carried off. The 
incursions of the Midianites in the time of the Israelites 
are recalled by these similar inroads, a typical example of the 
-way in which the immemorial past and the living present are 
ever meeting in this land of enthralling interest. 


A. E. PRINCE. 
Department of History, 
Queen’s University. 
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(In his forthcoming book, The Eight Roots of the War, Mr. John S. 
Ewart traces the conflict to (1) The Alsace-Lorraine Root; (2) The Ger- 
man Rivalry Root; (3) The German Menace in the West Root; (4) The 
German Menace in the East Root; (5) The Morocco Root; (6) The 
Bosnia-Herzegovina Root; (7) The Balkan Map Root; and (8) The 
Imperialism and Fear Root. The following article is the chapter which 
treats of the last of these.) 


AVING dealt with those roots of the war which explain 

(1) the formation of the two great opposing war- 
combinations, and (2) the international situation out of which 
came the conflict, we must devote a few pages to an examina- 
tion of the spirit which underlay both of these sets of roots, 
or rather, perhaps, which fed and nourished them—a spirit 
composed of imperialistic aggression and its counterpart, fear. 
| The word imperialism is not here used in an opprobrious 
or condemnatory sense. The present writer is by no means 
certain that imperialism—whether it take the form of colonial 
or other territorial acquisition; of the pre-emption of sources 
of natural supply; or of the monopoly of markets for either 
goods or money—is not an inseparable characteristic of na- 
tional virility. Possibly the golden rule may have more influ- 
ence at the end of a further period of time comparable to that 
which has elapsed since its enunciation, but in international 
affairs no evidence of its moderating effect upon action has 
yet appeared. At the best it has produced but an indefinite 
dislike to the word imperialism, and the application, by each 
nation to the practices of the others, of such epithets as ag- 
gression, megalomania, exploitation, domination, and so on. 
It has produced neither self-condemnation nor self-examina- 
tion. On the contrary, each, with glowing pride, points to 
its own achievements, sometimes embodying its ecstasies in 
such books as The E'xpansion of England; The Origin and Des- 
tiny of Imperial Britain;? The True Temper of Empire;? Im- 
perial Architects;* Greater Rome and Greater Britain;® The 
Broad Stone of Empire;* and sometimes evincing its gratitude 


1The title of Professor Seeley’s notable work. 
2By Sir Charles Bruce. 
8Professor Cramb’s book. 

4By Alfred Leroy Burt. 

5By Sir Charles Lucas. 

®By Sir Charles Bruce. 
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to such “Empire Builders” and “Empire Architects” as Clive, 
Rhodes, and Chamberlain, by the erection of monuments. But 
in all this we are not now interested. The existence of the 
imperialistic instinct, and its effect upon peoples, are what 
must be noted. 

The two kinds of imperialism—territorial and economic— 
are sometimes found in combination, and sometimes in sep- 
arated operation. Territory may be coveted because of its 
inherent value, or for the purposes of trade and commerce. 
But it may be wanted also (1) for military strategic purposes; 
or (2) to prevent its application to similar ends by other 
nations; or (3) purely because of the racial affinity of its in- 
habitants—an imperialism which may not only be excusable 
but, under certain circumstances, even laudable. On the 
other hand, economic imperialism may be prosecuted in terri- 
tories under sovereignties which there is no intention to 
disturb. 

Imperialism in one nation produces fear in another—or 
others. And fear induces dislike, hostility, hatred, disposition 
to quarrel, preparation for war, and—war. Imperialism and 
fear—a desire for territorial or economic exploitation on the . 
one hand, and fear of its being put into forcible operation on 
the other—were the predominant international characteristics 
of Europe in July, 1914. What time would elapse before the 
static accumulation of greed, fear, hate, and fighting power 
would burst into terrific dynamic explosion, was a matter of 
speculation. 

Serbian imperialism, from one point of view, was that 
which precipitated the conflict. In the time of Stephen Dushan, 
Serbia had been (for that period) a mighty Power, and for a 
return to the glories of his time patriotic Serbians longingly 
aspired. But millions of Serbians and other closely related 
peoples were subjects of Austria-Hungary; and, for the forma- 
tion of a Greater Serbia, the “redemption” of Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Croatia, Slovenia, and Dalmatia with its frontier on 
the Adriatic, was essential. To that end many Serbians were 
in 1914 diligently applying their efforts. Serbia wanted Al- 
bania also. On the other hand, Serbia had good reason to fear 
her mighty northern neighbour; and she was well aware that 
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Bulgaria would welcome an opportunity to avenge herself for 
her 1913 defeat, with a view to the acquisition of the Mace- 
donian territory which Serbia had at that time appropriated. 

Bulgarian imperialism contemplated the annexation of 
territory which, in the recent war with Turkey, Bulgaria had 
done so much to place at the disposal of the allies—herself, 
Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro—and of which, by her quarrel 
with her allies, she had been, as she held, wrongfully deprived. 
Roumania and Turkey had, at the same time, taken Bulgarian 
territory; and that, too, had to be regained. On the other 
hand, Bulgaria had good reason to fear all her neighbours; and 
Russia was, at the moment, endeavouring, with some prospect 
of success, to form a league against her, composed of Rouma- 
nia, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro. 

Roumanian imperialism looked both to the east and to the 
west. Part of Bessarabia, which had been scandalously stolen 
from her by Russia in 1878, was inhabited by Roumanians; 
and to the west, in Transylvania and Bukovina (Austro-Hun- 
garian territory), were more than two million “separated 
brethren.”’ On the other hand, Roumania had good reason to 
fear Bulgaria, from whom she had recently filched some ter- 
ritory in the Dobrudja. And she was apprehensive that Russia 
would again (as in 1877) attempt to reach Constantinople 
along the western coast of the Black Sea. 

Grecian imperialism desiderated not only southern Al- 
bania and Thrace in the Balkans, and not only wide stretches 
in Asia Minor, but the re-establishment of Greek power in 
Constantinople, and the reconstruction of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. On the other hand, Greece had good reason to fear 
Austria-Hungary, whose ambition for an Avgean outlet she 
had recently helped to foil; Germany, as the ally of Austria- 
Hungary and as a competitor for Constantinople; and Bulga- 
ria, because of the nature of the distribution of Macedonian 
territory effected by the treaty of Bucharest. 

Turkish imperialism may not have extended to the restora- 
tion of all her lost territories; but those, at any rate, which 
had been taken from her in 1918, she intended to recover. On 
the other hand, she well knew that the imperialisms of two 
great empires were in competition for control of her capital. 
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- Austro-Hungarian imperialism demanded an outlet on the 
égean, and, for that purpose, control of the route thereto 
through territory recently acquired by Serbia and Greece. On 
the other hand, she had good reason to fear the imperialism 
of Serbia with her Greater Serbia aspirations; Russia, with 
her designs upon Galicia and her pan-Slavism; Roumania, 
with her yearning for expansion in Transylvania and Buko- 
vina; and the unconcealed determination of Italy to annex 
the districts of Trieste and Trentino. 

Russian imperialism had for many years been frankly 
avowed and persistently pursued. Nothing less than the pos- 
session of the capital of the Turkish Empire would fulfil her 
“legitimate aspirations,” and afford an uninterrupted outlet 
to the Mediterranean. For that purpose, as well as in pursu- 
ance of her pan-Slavic ambition, she insisted upon hegemonic 
influence among the states of the Balkans. In July,1914, she was 
endeavouring to form, under her own egis, a Balkan League 
composed of Roumania, Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro. And 
she wanted Galicia from Austria. On the other hand, Russia 
had good reason to fear the counter-efforts of Austria-Hungary 
to form a Balkan League composed of Roumania, Bulgaria, - 
Greece, and Turkey—a league aimed at Serbia and all pan- 
Slavic ambition; and to fear the arch-enemy Germany, and 
her designs upon Constantinople and Asia Minor. For over 
twenty years, Russia had been linked with France because of 
their common fear of Germany. 

German imperialism was by no means satisfied with terri- 
torial expansion in Africa and China. Asia Minor she re- 
garded as a rich field for economic exploitation, and, for a free 
hand there, she needed control of a railway route through the 
Balkans, establishment of predominant influence at Constanti- 
nople, and concesssions of various sorts beyond. The last two 
desiderata were already to a large extent hers. But the Balkan 
situation needed readjustments. On the other hand, Germany 
had good reason to fear Russia and France. A war upon two 
fronts had been Bismarck’s nightmare. Since his time, the 
prospect of its arrival had become steadily darker. Of Italy, 
too, Germany had reason to be apprehensive. 

Italy’s imperialistic eyes, ever since her own consolidation, 
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had been fixed upon the Trieste and Trentino territories, 
which, though predominantly Italian in population, were sub- 
ject to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. For strategic rea- 
sons, too, Italy desired control of the eastern coast of the Adri- 
atic, including the Albanian littoral, and particularly Valona. 
She would permit neither German, Magyar, nor Slav menace 
there. And her greed of empire extended even to Asia Minor, 
Africa, and China. On the other hand, she had good reason to 
fear the imperialisms of Austria-Hungary, Serbia, and Russia 
in the Balkans. 

The special imperialism of France was Alsace-Lorraine. 
The forty-three years which had elapsed since she had been 
compelled to cede these important provinces had not recon- 
ciled her to their loss or weakened her determination to regain 
them. On the other hand, she well knew the strength of her 
1870-1 conqueror, and had good reason to fear the consequences 
of unpreparedness for instant war. 

The imperialism of the United Kingdom was fairly well 
satiated. There was little that she wanted, save to be left in 
the quiet enjoyment of her world-wide possessions and her 
ocean domination. Why do the nations rage, she thought, and 
the peoples imagine vain things?! On the other hand, the 
United Kingdom had good reason to fear that the unsatiated 
would do as she herself had done. And she made preparation 
accordingly. 

The Poles—for there was no Poland—wanted restitution 
from Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary. 

Desire for Growth.—A desire for growth is as natural to 
states as to manufacturing companies or tailoring establish- 
ments. The architectonic instinct does not ooze out of a man 
When he becomes a statesman. On the contrary, it is rein- 
forced by the acquisition of greater power to practise it, by 
the dissipation of individual responsibility, and by the plaudits 
which accompany success. 

“ ... political philosophy hitherto has been almost en- 
tirely based upon desire as the source of human 
action.” ? 


1Cf. Acts IV, 25; Psalms II, 1. 
2Bertrand Russell, Why Men Fight, p. 7. 
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First comes what may be called national consolidation: 
The Heptarchy is reduced to the English kingdom; the feudal 
lords give place to the French king; the city states are sup- 
planted by the Italian monarchy; German varieties of sov- 
ereignty are largely lost in the German Empire; Russia be- 
comes compacted and centralized. As this first task is finished, 
foreign expansion commences. Every one of the great aggre- 
gations becomes aggressive. Their aspirations conflict. They 
struggle diplomatically and fight desperately. Sea-control 
awards the prize. The British Empire establishes her supre- 
macy. The German designs, as Mr. J. A. R. Marriott says, 

“could be accomplished only by the development of sea- 
power and by a successful challenge to the world- 
empire of Britain.” ° 
That world-empire‘ is, in Mr. Marriott’s view. something alto- 
gether praise-worthy, although gained, as he is well aware, 
by successful fighting-challenges to the empires of Spain, 
France, and Holland. But when Germany dares (as Mr. Mar- 
riott quotes from Treitschke) 
“to aspire to an adequate share in the sovereignty of 
the world, far beyond the limits of its present sphere 
of influence,” 5 
Mr. Marriott declares that: 
“This war is, then, primarily a war of creeds. It is 
not a conflict between ecclesiastical formulae, but be- 
tween contrasted spiritual ideals.” ° 
“The Allies are in arms to inaugurate and to enforce 
a new standard of international morality.” ” 
Patriotic self-deception can go very little farther. 

Fear.—tThat all virile nations are, in one way or another, 
aggressive—that desire for expansion is known to be a com- 
mon characteristic—is one reason why every nation harbours a 
prudent fear of others. George Canning initiated what is 
called the Monroe doctrine? because of fear of the expansion 

3Marriott, The European Commonwealth, p. 95. 

4Mr. Marriott evidently interpreted Weltmacht as world-domination. 
That is quite wrong. 

5Op cit., p. 95. 

SOp. cit., p. 1138. 


7Ibid., p. 115. 
1The Kingdom Papers by the present writers, vol. I, p. 149. 
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of his rivals in South America. British statesmen opposed 
Russian progress toward the south because of fear of Russia’s 
influence in the Mediterranean, and of an attack upon India. 
Prussia, wisely, made easy her victory-terms to Austria-Hun- 
gary in 1866, because of fear of subsequent retaliation. Ger- 
many, foolishly, insisted, in 1871, upon the cession by France 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and then entered into various war-treaties 
because of fear of a French war of revenge. Italy joined with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary because of fear of France; and 
afterwards made war-arrangements with France and 
Russia because of fear of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The United Kingdom joined Japan, in 1902, 
because of fear of Russia; and afterwards made mili- 
tary arrangements with France and Russia because of fear of 
Germany. Because of all these fears, the nations during peace- 
times trained millions of men in the most modern methods of 
killing one another. And because Germany and Russia were 
each afraid, in July, 1914, that the other would gain a few 
hours’ advantage in mobilization for war, control passed from 
the diplomatists to the military chiefs; all possibility of adjust- 
ment vanished; and the world-war was inaugurated. 


Reduced to tabulated form, the imperialisms and dreads 
of Europe were as follows: 


Purposed * 
Imperialisms in Had Fears of 
DOr DLA iar eee ne. Austria-Hungary Austria-Hungary 
Albania Bulgaria 
Bulgaria. Users Serbia Russia 
Greece Roumania 
Roumania Serbia 
Turkey Turkey 
s Greece 
Roumania “oes Russia Bulgaria 
Austria-Hungary Russia 
GYeCCCR i et South Albania Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria Germany 
Turkey Bulgaria 
Turkeyiue egos wae Bulgaria Russia 
Greece Austria-Hungary 
Serbia Germany 
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Austria-Hungary ..... Serbia Serbia 
Greece Russia 
Control in Balkans Roumania 
Italy 
TUSSin pe ee . Turkey Germany 


Austria-Hungary Austria-Hungary 
; Control in Balkans 
GEYMANY. 0. eeceseccssseesne . Turkey Russia 


Route thro’ Balkans France 
Italy 
TUL cent een, re Austria-Hungary Austria-Hungary 
Albania Jugo-Slavs 
Turkey Russia 
Hrancemy oe ae Germany Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
United Kingdom ...... Germany 
Austria-Hungary 
Russia 
The Poles: woeccceceecsecssssseses Russia 
| Germany 


Austria-Hungary 


Alliances.—In thus scheduling the fears, no account has 
been taken of the existing alliances (Austria-Hungary, for 
example, was allied to Italy, but feared her), for, as Thomas 
Hobbes remarked many years ago, and as recent experience 
has once more demonstrated, 

“covenants, without the sword, are but words, and of 
no strength to secure a man at all.” ? 
Historians will agree that 
“It is the universal reign of fear which has caused the 
system of alliances”; * 
but they will agree, too, that treaties.and international laws 
(so called) are but precarious securities for promised action. 
Germany quite frankly breached the Belgian treaty. The 
United Kingdom declined to implement her “obligation of 
honour” to France, and refused full co-operation until Belgium 
was invaded. Japan, acting in conjunction with British troops, 
violated the neutral territory of China. Both Germany and 
the United Kingdom violated international law, by planting 


2Leviathan, c. XVI. 
3Bertrand Russell: “War the Offspring of Fear,’ Pamphlet No. 3, 
published by the Union of Democratic Control, London, Eng. 
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mines in the open ocean. The United Kingdom, in other ways, 
violated the rights of neutrals on the ocean. Italy, while in 
alliance with the Central Powers, agreed with France to give to 
her (Italy’s) obligation such an interpretation as would per- . 
mit agreement upon a war-treaty with France. Italy declared 
war upon her allies of thirty years because she saw an 
opportunity of annexing Austro-Hungarian territory. Rou- 
mania, also a thirty-year ally of the Central Powers, declared 
war against them for the same reason. Greece interpreted the 
Serbian treaty as not obliging her to withstand Bulgaria. 
Taking advantage of the disruption of Russia, the United 
Kingdom violated the Anglo-Russian treaty with reference to 
Persia. President Wilson has refused to recognize the binding 
character of the clearly expressed obligation of article 10 of 
the League of Nations, saying that 
“There is nothing in the Covenant which in the least 
interferes with, or impairs, the right of Congress to 
declare war, or not to declare war, according to its own 
independent judgment, as our constitution provides.” 4 
Mr. Rowell also breached, by anticipation, the obligation of 
the treaty when (while President of the Canadian Privy Coun- 
cil) he said, during the debate upon the treaty in September, 
1919, that 
“Canada cannot be compelled to take action unless she 
agrees to it, so far as action under that clause is con- 
cerned.” 
When men such as these intimate that they would construe so 
plain an obligation in such a way as to avoid it; and when one 
reflects that procedure of that kind has been common in the 
past, one is staggered by the hardihood of those (Mr. Asquith 
and others) who assert that one of the reasons for entering 
the war was to “uphold the sanctity of treaties.” Bismarck 
was much more frank. He saw four qualifications of treaty 
obligations. He said: 
1. “International policy is a fluid element which under 
certain conditions will solidify, but on a change of 
atmosphere reverts to its original diffuse condition. 


iNew York Times, 4 October, 1920. 
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The clause rebus sic stantibus? is tacitly understood in 
all treaties that involve performance.” ° 
2. “All contracts between great states cease to be 
unconditionally binding as soon as they are tested by 
‘the struggle for existence.’ No great nation will ever 
be induced to sacrifice its existence on the altar of 
fidelity to contract when it is compelled to choose be- 
tween the two.” 4 
3. “The maxim ‘ultra posse nemo obligatur’® holds 
good in spite of all treaty formulas whatsoever, nor can 
any treaty guarantee the degree of zeal and the amount 
of force that will be devoted to the discharge of obliga- 
tions when the private interest of those who lie under 
them no longer reinforces the text and its earliest inter- 
pretation.” ° 
4, “Even in the last century it was perilous to reckon 
on the constraining force of the text of a treaty of alli- 
ance when the conditions under which it had been writ- 
ten were changed; to-day it is hardly possible for the 
government of a great Power to place its resources un- 
reservedly at the disposal of a friendly state when the 
sentiment of the people disapproves it... Nevertheless 
the plain and searching words of a treaty are not with- 
out influence on diplomacy when it is concerned with 
precipitating or averting a war; nor are even treacher- 
ous and violent governments usually inclined to an open 
breach of faith, so long as the force majeure of impera- 
tive interests does not intervene.” ”? 
Were Bismarck alive to-day, he might very well, in view of 
the recent statements from the United States and Canada, and 
of the scandalous departure of the peace treaty from the terms 
agreed to in the armistice, supersede his analysis with the 
simple declaration that treaties, no matter how “plain and 
searching” the language, are not now regarded as obligations. 


2Conditions remaining unchanged. 
3Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii, p. 280. 
4Ibid., p. 270. 

5No one is obliged beyond his capacity. 

SOp. cit., p. 270. 

Ibid. , p. 267. 
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Imperialism! Could the Peace Conference, or the Su- 
preme Council of the League of Nations have made justifiable 
distribution of the territory of the world among the nations, 
and could it have eliminated from them the imperialistic in- 
stinct, much would have been done to ensure future peace. But 
neither of these has been done. Some excusable imperialisms 
have been properly satisfied; but others, with certainty of 
vigorous development, have been planted. And the instinct 
itself has not only been left unmodified; but has, because of 
the wide-sweeping success of its practice, been intensified. 
Once more to the victors have gone the spoils. For later vic- 
tories the virile nations will prepare. 

Fear! In the sweet by-and-by, some League of Nations 
may be able to remove international fear from international 
relationships. Until that is accomplished, the inevitable con- 
sequences of fear may be expected to remain—dislike, hos- 
tility, hatred, disposition to quarrel, preparation for war, 
and—war. 

JOHN S. EWART. 
Ottawa. 
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CRACOW. 


I like to wander up and down 
The greasy streets of Cracow town, 
And watch the motley rendez-vous 
Of Austrian, Pole and Russian Jew. 


There is a sad philosophy 
In every grimy face I see— 
They seem like men who walk about, 
In some gigantic roundabout, 
Of abstruse philosophic doubt; 
While in every Jewish face, 
I read the future of the race— 
Sordid creatures in the main, 
From some dull Galician plain, 
Lingering just like men who wait 
The arbitrament of Fate, 
Where the pedlar shouts his wares, 
And the Tatra rustic stares, 
Tramping through the mottled slush, 
In the Sukiennice’s* rush; 
And where the crippled soldiers beg, 
Minus arm or minus leg; 
And Dives jostles Lazarus, 
And Death sits cheek by jowl with us; 
Where the Polish lancers strut, 
In uniform of latest cut, 
Side-whiskered in the ancient fashion, 
As becomes such lords of passion; 
For, where by the Barbican, 
Franciscan and Dominican, 
Jostle with patrician, 
And where mitred head and cope 
Mell in quaint kaleidoscope. 


*The Great Cloth-Hall, in the midst of the Market Place, the prin- 
cipal square, built 1840 by Casimir the Great. The lower story is used 
as a sort of bazaar and occupied by shops. 
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Mary’s Church, with tapestry, 
Sculptured scroll of ancestry, 
Princely tomb with heraldry— 
Where, in the dim and ghostly light 
The tripping shadows dance at night— 
With its tapers all alight, 

And the mournful litany, 

Swells the mellow harmony ; 
Stern Cathedral looking down 
On the streets of Cracow town, 
With its brass sarcophagi, 
Where the dead kings thickly le, 
Staring upwards to the sky; 
Royal palace of the kings, 
Reealling half-forgotten things, 
And, where visionaries see 
Restored, its ancient pageantry— 
Rich in hoary legendry; 
Kosciusko’s monument, 

Halls where Copernicus once spent 
Hours of studious merriment— 


What are these to those that go 
Ever homeless, to and fro; 
Hor those urchins in the Ghetto, 
Shrilling it in high falsetto ; 
Elders in the Synagogue, 
Mumbling their dreary Decalogue; 
Those ancient hags about the doors, 
And brawling women in their scores, 
At windows with fantastic lines, 
And faded, tarnished Hebrew signs, 
Who live where dull depression lies 
Leaden grey in haunting eyes ?— 


Sculptured gargoyles leering down, 
On the streets of Cracow town. 


Can it be that Jesu died, 
And that He was crucified, 
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At this solemn Haster-tide, 

For those Jews in Cracow town? 

Or does Pope or priest or nun, 

Think that there is only one 

Way to worship, neath the sun? 

Or that God belongs to those 

Who adopt a special pose, 

And who chant on bended knee, 
Monkish-made Latinity, 

And who God have fashioned, 

For their own especial trade? 

Still, I wonder what they think, 
Those Russian Jews, that never drink 
Or smoke or play, but always stink 
Of Russian leather and pomade, 
Babbling their Yiddish rodamontade. 
Have they pierced the outer ring 

Of Life, that mere external thing, 

Or grasped, its outward imagery, 

Is but a mere, sad phantasy, | 
And that beyond mere worldly strife, 
The pathway lies that leads to Life? 
But if two thousand years ago, 

They murdered Him with curse and blow, 
"T'would not be strange if, still to-day, 
They bade Him pass along His way, 
To wander homeless, up and down, 
The dreary streets of Cracow town. 


And that’s why, in every face, I see 
The same still sad philosophy. 


J. A. ROY. 
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te speaking of Leonardo da Vinci one finds oneself confronted 

by an embarrassment of richness, a superabundance of 
material upon which to draw, so that one must seriously con- 
sider how best to concentrate one’s efforts so as to present in 
the allotted time a just concept of the achievements of so 
many-sided aman. Leonardo was par excellence a type of the 
Renaissance, that wonderful period in the history of human 
thought when men threw off the shackles of dogma that had 
fettered their minds through the centuries of the Dark Ages. 
Thanks to the scholarly works of John Addington Symonds 
we are apt to associate the word Renaissance with the literary 
revival inaugurated by Petrarca and Boccaccio, the humanistic 
Renaissance that restored the long-forgotten literary treasures 
of ancient Greece and Rome. But the revival of classical 
literature was merely one of the features of the Renaissance; 
the effects of that movement showed themselves in a more en- 
during manner in art and science. It was the bourgeoning and 
blossoming of individualism,when men began to think and,what 
is of much more importance, to observe and experiment for 
themselves. Prince Henry the Navigator thought that Africa | 
tapered to a point to the south and that, therefore, a sea-route 
to India might be found that way. Instead of arguing about 
it, as the scholastics of the middle ages would have done, he 
equipped expeditions to find out, and Vasco da Gama finally 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and reached India. Columbus 
thought that he might reach India by sailing westward; he 
tried it and the result was the discovery of America. Galileo 
understood Aristotle to have asserted that a ten pound weight 
would fall ten times as fast as a one pound one and he tried it 
from the top of the leaning tower of Pisa and found that the 
assertion was wrong. Copernicus conceived the idea that the 
motions of the planets might be explained by assuming that 
they and the earth revolved around the sun and he tried it out 
mathematically and found that the heliocentric hypothesis ex- 


*A lecture delivered before the Women’s Art Association of Toronto, 
January, 1921. 
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plained the celestial phenomena much more satisfactorily than 
the geocentric. And so examples might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. It was the desire to find out for one’s self, a re- 
volt against the dictates of authority that was the spirit of the 
Renaissance. It was the yearning for a personal acquaintance 
with the writers of antiquity instead of a second-hand know- 
ledge of them through commentaries, abstracts, or translations, 
that led to the humanistic Renaissance and it was a demand 
for freedom to interpret the Scriptures as a man’s individual 
reason should guide that led to the Reformation. 

It was not that the thinkers of the Middle Ages were 
inferior in ability to those of the Renaissance. There is much 
profound thought in the writings of the scholastic philosophers. 
But their view-point was restricted by a blind submission to 
ecclesiastical dogma and that dogma prescribed not only their 
theological beliefs, but even their conceptions of natural phe- 
nomena. A recent writer aptly describes mediaeval philoso- 
phy thus: “An inverted pyramid whose base was occupied 
by things pertaining to divinity and the imperceptible point 
of the apex constituted by man and nature, as matters transi- 
tory and fleeting—that is the symbol of mediaeval doctrine.” « 
There were, it is true, men like Roger Bacon, who endeavoured 
to “draw the thing as he saw it for the God of things as they 
are,” but their voices were as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness and their fate was that of a heretic. They were 
the notable exceptions; mediaeval thought worked along con- 
ventionalized lines and personal observation and experiment 
were not included in its conventions. The Renaissance was 
the breaking up of these conventions and the establishment of 
observation and experiment as sources, one might almost say, 
the sources of knowledge. The men of the Renaissance anti- 
cipated by several hundred years the advice of John Hunter 
when the latter suggested the possibility of vaccination pro- 
tecting from smallpox. ‘Don’t think, Jenner, try!” 

That was the spirit that vivified the Renaissance and one 
speaks of Leonardo as a type par excellence of the Renaissance 
because that same spirit animated him in all his achievements. 
A century before Francis Bacon he advocated the inductive 
method as the true source of knowledge. “Philosophy,” he 
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says, “is written in the grandest of all books, which ever stands 
open before our eyes—I mean the Universe; but it cannot be 
understood unless one first understands the language and 
knows the characters in which it is written.” And again he 
says: ‘Experience is never at fault; it is only our judgement 
that is in error, expecting results that cannot be revealed by 
the experiments.” For the scholastic methods he has only 
disdain; “‘All the science that ends in words has death rather 
than life,” and while he appreciated and studied the works of 
Galen and Archimedes, restored to the world by his humanistic 
contemporaries, he did not hesitate to condemn those who 
found in the classics the fount and origin of all knowledge. 
“Those,” he says, “who study only the ancients and not the 
works of Nature are step-sons and not sons of Nature, the 
mother of all good authors.” “Learn to see’ was Leonardo’s 
motto, and this principle he practised in all his work. 

And he found opportunities for applying it everywhere. 
His zeal for finding out for himself was insatiable, and every- 
where he found opportunities for inquiry. As an artist he was 
interested in the modelling and movement of the human body, 
and to understand these he began to study Anatomy not from 
books, but directly by the dissection of cadavera. Nor was he 
content with a personal knowledge of the surface anatomy of 
the body; he extended his investigations to practically all the 
organs of the body, studying their structure and function with 
a thoroughness and, so far as structure was concerned, with 
an accuracy far beyond that achieved by any of his predeces- 
sors. Similarly his interest in the laws of perspective led him 
into the study of physiological optics, and, indeed, every natu- 
ral phenomenon falling under his observation was for him a 
subject for investigation. Before Copernicus he advocated the 
heliocentric hypothesis of the Universe; one hundred years 
before Galileo he had formulated the principles of inertia and 
virtual velocities, the two foundations of the science of me- 
chanics; before Stevinus he had worked out the mechanical 
principles of the inclined plane; three centuries before Cou- 
lomb he had discovered some of the laws governing the effects 
of friction; a century and a half before Pascal he had postu- 
lated the fundamental law of hydrostatic equilibrium; before 
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Palissy he had perceived the true significance of fossils; before 
Brown he had noted the laws governing the arrangement of 
the leaves of plants; and a century before Borelli he had 
elaborated the fundamental laws of flight, so that he could 
say, “a bird is a machine operating according to mathematical 
laws.” 

Add to all this that he was one of the greatest artists of 
his time, one of the greatest, indeed, of all time, and that he 
was endowed with an inventive genius to which he gave full 
play, planning machines for various purposes, both of peace 
and of war, even a submarine vessel whose construction he 
would not divulge as its possibilities as an instrument of 
destruction were too terrible to contemplate. Even omitting 
mention of his plans for the improvement of the water-ways 
of Northern Italy, which show him as an engineer of great 
ability and imagination, sufficient has been said to justify ae 
statement, that he was a many-sided man. 

It would be instructive to consider a little more extensively 
his scientific achievements; it would be interesting to dwell for 
a time on his personality and philosophy; the story of his 
manuscripts is a fascinating chapter in the History of Litera-: 
ture; and his art, of which all too few examples are still extant 
and several of these more or less marred by the ravages of 
time, his art alone furnishes many topics for serious and 
illuminating discussion. Any one of these subjects if treated 
adequately would more than occupy the time at our disposal 
and I must perforce choose some one of them for consideration 
to-night. Fora Woman’s Art Association it seems fitting that 
the choice should be rather of Leonardo as an artist than of 
Leonardo as a scientist, and while I might speak with greater 
assurance and authority upon his achievements in Science, 
especially in that Science with which I am most familiar, yet I 
shall venture upon a consideration of his accomplishments in 
the field of Art. And I make this choice mainly because to all 
but those who have made a special study of Leonardo’s art, his 
name is associated with only two great works, the Last Supper 
in the Monastery of Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan and the 
Mona Lisa of the Louvre. These, it is true, are of surpassing 
merit and sufficient warrant for the position assigned to their 
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author as one of the world’s great artists, but in the Galleries 
' of Europe there are other pictures by the master which are 
well worthy of study and admiration, there are unfinished 
works, revealing even in their present condition impressive 
power and mastery, and there were others, now lost beyond 
trace, of which we possess only the preliminary sketch-studies, 
these, however, showing the same sureness of touch and the 
vitality that characterized Leonardo’s finished works. It is to 
some of these less known works that I wish to direct your 
attention to-night. 

. But first a word as to Leonardo’s manuscripts. He was 
accustomed to jot down in Quaderni or note-books, which he 
made himself, whatever ideas might occur to him, usually pre- 
senting them by a sketch or drawing accompanied by explana- 
tory memoranda or by suggestions as to further inquiries into 
the problem in hand. And so on one page one finds anatomical 
drawings and notes mingled with architectural designs, on 
another memoranda of household accounts interspersed among 
notes on scientific problems. And the text in all these is in 
looking-glass writing, written from right to left, which adds 
much to the difficulties of its decipherment. Leonardo intended 
in his later years to arrange these memoranda according to 
their subjects; he also looked forward to preparing them for 
publication, but these plans were never carried out and his 
manuscripts remained unpublished and almost unknown, ex- 
eept for the Treatise on Painting, collated from his manu- 
seripts shortly after his death by his friend and former pupil, 
Francesco da Melzi, who was also his literary executor. His’ 
important discoveries in so many fields of science remained 
hidden from the world until recent times, when the publication 
of photographic facsimiles of most of the seven thousand pages 
now known to have come from his pen has revealed the extent 
and marvellous quality of his genius. 

Leonardo da Vinci was born in 1452 in the small village of 
Vinci that crowned one of the Tuscan hills to the west of Flor- 
ence, not far from Empoli. His father Piero da Vinci followed 
the profession of notary as his father and grandfather before 
him had done, and was thereby entitled to be addressed as Ser 
Piero; his mother Catarina was in all probability a peasant 
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woman of the neighbourhood, for Leonardo was born out of 
wedlock and, in the very year of his birth, Ser Piero took to 
wife a daughter of a well-to-do family and Catarina later mar- 
ried one of her own class. Ser Piero’s marriage proved un- 
fruitful and probably it was this circumstance that resulted in 
the reception of the young Leonardo into his father’s house, in 
which he was brought up as a member of the family. A second 
marriage of Ser Piero also yielded no offspring, and it was 
not until Leonardo had reached the age of twenty-four that a 
third marriage gave Ser Piero a legitimate heir, the first of 
a family of eleven, six of whom were the offspring of a fourth 
marriage which the worthy Ser Piero celebrated in his sixtieth 
year. 

One may picture Leonardo as developing to manhood 
through a lonely boyhood without companionship, and without 
that care that only the interest and tenderness of a mother 
can assure. His father took charge of his formal education, 
but the boy found a greater education in that ‘‘solitude that is 
needful for imagination” and one may suppose that on the 
Tuscan hillside, looking out from Vinci across the valley to 
the distant hills dotted with vineyards and olive groves, with 
here and there a villa shining white amid the green, he laid 
the foundations of his keen interest in Nature and of the 
remarkable powers of observation that enabled him to pene- 
trate so many of her secrets. But Ser Piero, more progressive 
than his forbears, transferred his residence to Florence, and, 
being struck by Leonardo’s facility with his pencil and brush, 
consulted with his friend Andrea Verrocchio, at that time the 
most distinguished artist in Florence, as to whether it was 
advisable to allow the young man to devote himself to art, and 
Vasari tells us that “Andrea was amazed when he saw Leo- 
nardo’s extraordinary beginning and encouraged Ser Piero to 
let him continue. The latter then arranged for him to visit 
Andrea’s workshop, which he needed no persuasion to do, and 
he practised not merely one, but all the arts which are founded 
on drawing. He possessed such divine and marvellous gifts, 
being also an excellent geometrician, that he worked not merely 
in sculpture—modelling in clay smiling women’s heads, from 
which plaster casts were taken, and boys’ heads which seemed 
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to have proceeded from the hand of a master—but also made 
numerous architectural drawings, both ground-plans ‘and 
facades; he also was the first, though but a youth, to bring 
forward the proposal for making the Arno navigable from 
Florence to Pisa. He made drawings of flour-mills, fulling- 
mills and other works that could be driven by water-power. 
However, as he wished in the first place to make painting his 
profession, he drew much from nature, occasionally making 
models of the human form in clay. Moreover he drew on paper 
with such care and skill that no one equalled him in perfection 
of finish.” Thus Vasari. Leonardo entered Verrocchio’s atelier 
not later than 1470 when he was eighteen years of age. 

It will be well to recall briefly some of the chief charac- 
teristics of Renaissance Art in order that we may more 
readily appreciate Leonardo’s achievements. During the Dark 
Ages art had become conventionalized; the canons of Greek 
art were forgotten; form, expression, vitality were sacrificed 
to a monotonous conventionalism in which the human form was 
represented in full face, expressionless and swathed in dra- 
peries, which, though ample, were stiff and textureless like 
those of the figures in the Noah’s Arks of our childhood. Of 
perspective there was none and of a sense of proportion little; 
the redeeming feature was a wealth of colour, frequently ex- 
aggerated by a lavish use of gold. The revolt against this 
conventionalism began in the thirteenth century, but it was 
slow in progress. In sculpture Niccola Pisano led the way, 
and in painting the movement was initiated by Cimabue and 
carried on by his more famous pupil Giotto who, like Leonardo, 
spent his boyhood among the hills in the neighbourhood of 
Florence and found solace in his loneliness by drawing on 
whatever material was available pictures of the sheep he pas- 
tured on his native hillsides. His self-training took him 
straight to Nature, far from the bounds of convention, and 
the purpose of his art was to represent natural objects in a 
natural manner, without subservience to artificial canons. But 
while his figures and those of his successor Orcagna show a 
grace and vitality wanting in the paintings of the Byzantine 
period the technique necessary for a full realization of his 
purpose was still lacking. 
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Giotto died in 1837, Orcagna in 1868. But the first year 
of the Quattrocento witnessed the birth of one who in his 
short lifetime of twenty-eight years so greatly increased the 
technical possibilities of the art of painting as to justify the 
title of Father of Modern Painting later bestowed upon him. 
This was Masaccio, the “careless Thomas,” who, by employing 
the principles of linear perspective, gave proper relief to his 
figures and proper proportions to the constituent parts of his 
compositions. And not only was he a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of linear perspective, his pictures are the earliest in 
which one notes an appreciation of the effects of aerial per- 
spective in softening the colour tones of distant objects. 

The return to Nature was a noteworthy step, but to por- 
tray Nature accurately one must understand her methods. A 
third great step in the progress of Art was the realization by 
Antonio Pollajuolo of the necessity of a knowledge of the 
structure of the human frame for a correct understanding of 
its surface modelling and of the infinite modifications produced 
in that modelling by changes of posture. Vasari says of Polla- 
juolo: “He understood the nude in a more modern way than 
any of the masters before him and removed the skin from 
many cadavera to see the anatomy beneath; he was the first 
to study the play of the muscles and their form and arrange- 
ment in the body,” and a modern critic (Siren) adds, “‘And in 
Pollajuolo, indeed, abundant fruits of these studies appear. No 
artist has conceived his figures with greater energy of line, 
more concentrated force in action, more nervous tension in the 
muscles. His naked giants seem less like mobile bodies than 
like flashes of lambent flame consuming the frame.” And yet 
one reads in Ruskin that “Pollajuolo, Castagno, Mantegna, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo, polluted their work 
with the science of the sepulchre and degraded it with pre- 
sumptuous and paltry technical skill.””’ One must make allow- 
ances for Mr. Ruskin’s prejudices; these biassed him beyond 
reason. The desire to understand the anatomy of motion was 
a manifestation of the very spirit of the Renaissance, and if 
the technical skill of Leonardo and Michel Angelo was “pre- 
sumptuous’’—it certainly can not honestly be called “paltry” — 
it gave to the world masterpieces before which all have bowed 
in reverent admiration. 
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Giotto, Masaccio and Pollajuolo, these names are histori- 
eally linked with three great advances in the development of 
Art; and Verrocchio was a pupil of Pollajuolo and Leonardo 
of Verrochio. To what extent Leonardo was indebted to Ver- 
rocchio has been the subject of much discussion. Verrocchio 
worked in all the fields of art, orfevrerie, engraving, sculpture, 
painting; he strove for the perfect realization of Nature, but 
reached his objective slowly. His bronze statue of David, com- 
pleted in 1467, and now in the Museo Nazionale in Florence, a 
marvellous representation of graceful adolescence, shows him 
far on his way, but his masterpiece, the magnificent equestrian 
statue of the Venetian condottiere Colleone, was a product of 
his later years not quite completed, indeed, at his death. His 
naturalism in this is so marked that it called forth from his 
contemporaries the criticism that the horse was altogether too 
anatomically correct. He is perhaps a bit ponderous according 
to our modern standards, but he is a splendid type of the war- 
horse of the period and full of action and vitality. He “‘is not 
affrighted, neither turneth he back from the sword. He 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting.” 


But if Verrochio was late in realizing his ideals, not so 
Leonardo, or, since Leonardo never realized his ideals, they were 
beyond realization, let us rather say that he early developed a 
technique that far surpassed that of his master. Indeed, if 
tradition be true, it may be supposed that he came to Verroc- 
chio’s workshop with a technique already advanced, but it may 
also be supposed that the example of his master’s more labori- 
ous methods was useful in restraining his fertile imagination 
and in turning his attention to the study of the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying his art. From Botticelli and Perugino, who 
frequented the atelier, he received little if anything. Both 
were colourists and subordinated the study of form to decora- 
tive effect, whereas to Leonardo and, indeed, to Verrocchio, 
the expression of form and movement was the essence of art. 
The most noteworthy of his fellow-pupils, Lorenzo di Credi, 
lacked the character and originality necessary to impress such 
a mind as that of Leonardo, and if one must express in few 
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words the effects of Leonardo’s apprenticeship one may say, 
with Muntz, that probably he gave as much as he received. 

Critics differ widely as to the authenticity of many pic- 
tures that have been assigned to Leonardo and also as to their 
chronology. There is good evidence, however, as to the parti- 
cipation of Leonardo in a painting by Verrocchio, The Baptism 
of Christ, which is interesting as illustrating in sharp contrast 
the skill of the master and pupil. Unfortunately, there is some 
doubt as to its date, Siren placing it as early as 1470 and there- 
fore shortly after Leonardo had joined Verrocchio, while 
Brockwell puts it as late as 1480-1482, when the association of 
the two artists was nearing its dissolution. It is the picture 
to which Vasari refers when he tells us that Verrocchio “was 
engaged in a picture of St. John baptizing Christ and Leonardo 
painted here an angel holding some garments. Although he 
was but a lad he executed this angel in such a manner that it 
was much more beautiful than Andrea’s figures. This was the 
reason why Andrea would never again touch the colours; for 
it seemed to him derogatory to be excelled by a mere child.” 
One cannot always accept Vasari’s stories at their face value, 
but the statement just quoted would assign the Baptism to the 
earlier rather than to the later date. The contrast between the 
grace and spirituality of Leonardo’s angel and the awkward- 
ness and rusticity of Verrocchio’s figures is most striking, the 
angel as Siren says “is the only figure in the whole picture 
which looks inspired.” 

Of about this period is the Annunciation now in the Uffizi, 
long attributed to Ghirlandajo, but now generally admitted to 
have been from Verrocchio’s studio and probably by Leonardo, 
since a study by him for the angel’s sleeve is preserved in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford. The composition of the 
picture is conventional, following an arrangement employed by 
Baldovinetti for architectural reasons and imitated by Lippo 
Lippi in the lunette in the National Gallery, London. The two 
figures are widely separated so that the middle foreground is 
unoccupied; this and its meticulous treatment exaggerating 
the importance of the marble reading desk behind which the 
Virgin is seated and so distracting attention from the figures 
themselves. And these are worthy of attention! The angel 
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head of the Virgin, but it is one of the most charming of the 
Madonnas that came from the School of Leonardo. True, the 
religious element is completely sacrificed to the human, but the 
sweet beauty of the Virgin’s face with its look of supreme hap- 
piness and contentment, and the alert, wide-awake child, eager 
to lose nothing of what is going on around him, make a picture 
that dwells in one’s memory. 

The chronological succession of Leonardo’s paintings has 
been departed from by the mention of The Battle of Anghiavi, 
this being of a later date (1503) than The Last Supper which 
dates probably from 1497. This picture is so familiar as to 
require no comment; but it furnishes opportunity for study of 
Leonardo’s methods of composition and it may not be without 
interest to indicate briefly one or two points that the analyses 
of critics have revealed. Note first that the distance from one 
of the corners of the table to the other is divided into five 
equal lengths, the centre fifth being occupied by the Christ 
and exactly corresponding to the distance between his out- 
stretched hands, while the other four intervals are occupied 
by the apostles, arranged in groups of three. But so varied and 
expressive are the attitudes of the members of each group, so 
perfect is the balance of the whole composition that its mathe- 
matical artificiality altogether escapes us. Note again that all 
the perspective lines of the ceiling and lateral walls of the 
room concentrate upon the left eye of the Christ, which thus 
becomes the focal point of the picture. And yet, again, no 
sense of artificiality is conveyed. If the perfection of art is 
that which conceals art, truly Leonardo was a great master. 

The Cena marks the climax of Leonardo’s Milanese period. 
The downfall of his patron Ludovico Sforza, on the capture of 
Milan by the French in 1499, led him to seek a more peaceful 
place of residence and after some wandering to various cities 
of northern Italy he returned to Florence in 1501 and there is 
documentary evidence showing that at that date he was at 
work on his Santa Anna Metterza, which, still uncompleted, is 
now in the Louvre. The picture is interesting from the prob- 
lems involved in its composition, but it is interesting rather 
than pleasing, and one may be pardoned for expressing a pre- 
ference for an earlier cartoon of the same subject now in the. 
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collection at Burlington House, London. The copy in the 
Louvre accompanied Leonardo to France in 1516, but after his 
death was brought back to Italy by his pupil Melzi. Later it 
was purchased by Cardinal Richelieu and by him presented to 
the King, Louis XIII, in 16386. For a time it hung in the 
apartments of the Queen at Fontainebleau, but was later added 
to the collections in the Louvre. 

It was during this second Florentine period also that he 
painted The Battle of Anghiart and at the same time he was 
producing that masterpiece of portrait painting, the Mona 
Lisa, that portrait with the inscrutable and elusive smile, 
which according to one’s mood of the moment may denote 
affection or mere friendliness or simply amusement or even 
disdain. That this was not the only portrait painted by 
Leonardo we know from the evidence of contemporary authors 
who speak with admiration of various portraits from his brush, 
mostly executed during his first residence in Milan. Numer- 
ous attempts to identify with one or the other of these portraits 
still extant in various galleries lack finality, to say the least, 
and a discussion of them would occupy more time than can be 
spared. There is also evidence that Leonardo made ventures 
in the field of classical mythology, so much favoured by his 
contemporaries, but again nothing remains of such pictures 
except some study sketches and numerous copies and imita- 
tions of a Leda and the Swan, which itself has utterly van- 
ished. A small sketch for this occurs in the Codex Atlanticus, 
the collection of Leonardo’s manuscripts in the Ambrogian 
Library at Milan, and in studying a facsimile of one of the 
Leonardo Anatomical folios in the Royal Library at Windsor 
I was delighted to be able to identify two small sketches as 
of the same subject—delighted because their identification 
gives a clue to the date of the folio, the chronological succes- 
sion of Leonardo’s manuscripts being a problem beset with all 
sorts of difficulties and requiring help from all possible 
sources, 

The Governor of Milan under the French king was Charles 
d’Amboise, Comte de Chaumont, a man with a keen apprecia- 
tion for what was the best in art, and, for his own satisfac- 
tion, as well as on account of the persistent desire manifested 
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by his master Louis XII that he might secure Leonardo’s ser- 
vices for himself, he made a request to the Signoria at Flor- 
ence that Leonardo should be allowed to return to Milan. After 
some correspondence and against its will the Signoria gave 
assent and Leonardo in 1506 took up his residence a second 
time in Milan, now in the service of the King of France. To 
this period is perhaps to be assigned the Bacchus of the Louvre, 
a picture whose interpretation has aroused no little discussion. 
As Siren says, ““Why should this youth sitting in solitude on 
the moss-covered rock, pointing towards some distant object 
with one hand, and in the other holding a long staff, represent 
the young wine-god? Bacchus does not commonly appear soli- 
tary and pensive in Renaissance art!” The attributes of the 
figure are certainly those of Bacchus, but in certain Milanese 
copies of the picture the chaplet of vine leaves is wanting, and 
the thyrsus is transformed into a reed cross. In other words, 
the picture is no longer a Bacchus but a St. John the Baptist! 
Further, in the early inventories of the possessions of the 
Louvre the picture was designated a St. John the Baptist and 
so its designation remained until 1695, after which it appears 
as “Bacchus in a landscape” or simply “Bacchus.” On the 
basis of such facts Moeller concludes that it was originally a 
St. John, but early in the eighteenth century was subjected to 
the alterations that converted it into a Bacchus. Sirén, indeed, 
disputes its authorship by Leonardo, but it is certainly of the 
Leonardo school and it is interesting to note in it the greater 
mastery of chiaroscuro, an element in art in whose employ- 
ment Leonardo was continually advancing. In the same gal- 
lery as the Bacchus there is a real St. John the Baptist, pro- 
bably by Leonardo, in which the development of chiaroscuro is 
carried to its highest degree, bringing out in fullest relief the 
face, shoulder and up-pointed arm. The curiously androgy- 
nous face has been explained on the supposition that the sketch 
on which the picture was based was originally intended for 
an angel, but one may note with interest the reappearance 
upon it of the Leonardesque smile. 

But fortune did not continue to smile on Leonardo’s new 
patrons. The pope, Julius II, who had originally invited the 
French to Italy, now turned against his allies and in 1511 
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Charles d’Amboise, after besieging the papal forces in Bologna, 
died in the thirty-eighth year of his age. The military skill of 
Gaston de Foix sustained for a time the position of the French, 
but with his death in 1512, while besieging Ravenna, defeat 
alone remained for them and in that year they evacuated Milan 
as Maximilian Sforza, the eldest son of Ludovico, entered it. 
Leonardo was again a wanderer, but instead of returning to 
Florence he went to Rome, Julian de Medicis, who in Florence 
had shown much interest in his scientific work, having suc- 
ceeded Julius II in the papal chair as Pope Leo X. This was 
in 1513 and he continued in Leo’s service until the end of 1515. 

Of pictures of this time we know only of a Madonna which 
he is stated to have painted for one of the papal officials and 
which, on apparently insufficient evidence, has been identified 
with the Virgin with the Balances in the Convent of San Ono- 
frio near the Vatican. This was almost his last artistic effort, 
for in 1516 we find him in France, a pensioner of the French 
king Francis I, who had succeeded Louis XII. He was given a 
residence in the Chateau of Cloux near Amboise and there, 
with his devoted pupil Francesco Melzi, he spent the remaining 
years of his life, a voluntary exile. He died in 1519 in his 
sixty-seventh year, leaving as a priceless relic of his old age a 
portrait of himself, now in the Royal Gallery at Turin. 

On his arrival in the world of art Leonardo found an 
earnest striving towards naturalism and away from conven- 
tion. He gave realization to those strivings. He found serious 
attempts towards a true knowledge of perspective, and follow- 
ing them out he was able to formulate its fundamental laws. 
And to these two achievements he added a marvellous control 
of chiaroscuro. Add to his wonderful mastery of the technique 
of his art a sense of beauty unequalled except by Raphael, an 
appreciation of form and a sureness in its delineation, a clear 
perception of a proper balance in composition whereby the 
underlying art is concealed, and one has the principal factors 
that made for Leonardo’s success as an artist. But underneath 
all this technical skill lies the personality of the man, human to 
a degree, idealistic but with his idealism tempered by good 
judgement, fertile in imagination, ingenious in experiment. 

And yet with all his gifts a study of his life gives one the 
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sense of a tragedy. His portrait suggests a lonely and disap- 
pointed old man; disappointed because of his failure to com- 
plete all he had planned, because so much that he had accom- 
plished was never to be put in order by his own hand.  Un- 
acknowledged by his father’s family except when personal 
interest made acknowledgement seem advisable, a lonely boy- 
hood was succeeded by a lonely life, for though his circle of 
acquaintances was large there is no evidence that, with the 
exception of his young pupil Francesco Melzi, he had any 
real friend to whom he could unbosom his soul. Raphael had 
his Bella Fornarina, Botticelli his Simonetta, Andrea del Sarto 
sacrificed his honour on the altar of his love for Lucrezia Fedi, 
and even the morose and misanthropic Michel Angelo cher- 
ished a respectful admiration for Vittoria Colonna. But no 
woman’s name is linked with that of Leonardo, for suggestions 
of a liaison with La Gioconda are without foundation, and his 
declining years were spent in a foreign land as a pensioner of 
an alien monarch. We of to-day can estimate his achieve- 
ments, and especially his achievements in science, far more 
justly than could his contemporaries, and one could wish that 
there might have been granted to him, altogether worthy of it, 
the realization to the full of the truth of one of his own 
sayings: 
“A day well used brings happy sleep; 
A life well spent brings happy death.” 
J. PLAYFAIR MCMURRICH. 

Toronto. 
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Church Union. 


For many years this subject occupied a large place in the 
meetings of the Presbyterian General Assembly. For a long 
time the discussion was calm and “academic”; in later years it 
became more earnest and there was a tendency to bitterness. 
In Kingston, 1915, suggestions were made that the debate 
might wisely be postponed until after the war, but these were 
rejected by the leaders of the majority. After another appeal 
to the congregations and Presbyteries the matter was keenly 
debated in the city of Winnipeg, which is a strong union 
centre; the majority was large, the motto was ‘full speed 
ahead”; and the Union Committee was purged of its dissen- 
tient members and became a purely Union Committee, with 
power to go forward. The minority was then organized into 
a society for the purpose of opposing the merger of the two 
great churches, Presbyterian and Methodist. Thus the ques- 
tion stood when the Assembly met in Montreal in 1917, a city 
in which the opposition had considerable force, and in which 
its most capable leaders, Dr. Robert Campbell and Dr. E. Scott, 
resided. The majority was still prepared to go forward but 
soon learned that the temper of the Assembly was opposed to 
pushing the issue to its logical result during the war. The 
end of many discussions and of much committee work was that 
a compromise was reached; a truce to all controversy was 
arranged to last for two years after the close of the war; the 
representative character of the committee was restored, and 
permission given for the carrying on of co-operative move- 
ments to prevent overlapping in sparsely settled districts. The 
agreement has been well kept, many arrangements have been 
made under the co-operative plan, and the Union Committee 
meets again for the first time on April 18th. 

Canada is still in the lead in this movement. In Scotland 
the Presbyterian churches are not yet re-united. In England 
the Methodists are discussing union but have not yet attained 
to anything like unanimity. As to the situation in the United 
States the present writer has no general impression, but a few 
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years ago, while lecturing in a small town in Pennsylvania, he 
found three distinct Presbyterian denominations. Such move- 
ments have also made a certain amount of progress in other 
parts of the British Empire; they may be inspired by a revolt 
against sectarianism, a broadening spirit of brotherhood, and 
by the pressure of the special needs of a new country. 


It is not disrespectful, but a mere matter of fact, to say 
that the Congregational church counts comparatively little in 
this movement. Indeed, looking over the world, the 
general statement may be made that Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism are scarcely ever found in a strong and 
flourishing condition in the same country or districts. Not- 
withstanding the new name there is much of the old Independ- 
ent spirit and the separate congregations will be less amenable 
to corporate discipline than those of the other two denomina- 
tions. In English history and in its present life the Independ- 
ents have played and continue to play an important part in 
religious and social life, from the days of Cromwell down to 
the times of Dale of Birmingham. They were sturdy ‘“Dis- 
senters,’ a strong support of the Liberal Party and an im- 
portant element of the ‘““Nonconformist conscience.” ‘They car- 
ried on a brave struggle for education and a trained ministry 
in the days of intolerant “toleration,” when the doors of the 
older seats of learning were closed against them. During 
several generations they have absorbed many of Scottish birth 
or descent, who have found it convenient to settle below the 
border. In the rural districts of England they have maintained 
small and poor congregations, but in the cities they have been 
largely a middle-class community. They have rendered good 
service, but in Canada have to be numbered among the smaller 
communions. The great factors therefore in the United Church 
in Canada will be the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches, 
which are well represented from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The result, if it can be carried through harmoniously, will be, 
as to its membership and wealth, a oe, powerful ecclesiastical 
combination. 

The present situation is, according to reliable statements, 
that the Methodists are ready, the minority within their bor- 
ders being small and also less likely to rebel against their 
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leaders. The leaders are eager, not to’say impatient, as they 
think that valuable time has already been lost and that further 
delay is unfair to them. 

What is the position of the Presbyterian Church? It will 
be the work of the Union Committee to find an answer to that 
question. To start with, the officials of the Church are prac- 
tically unanimous in favour of going forward. It was under- 
stood that both parties were to come to the question again with 
an open mind, ready to accept the lessons taught by the great 
struggle for liberty, through which the nation has just passed. 

Two questions probably come first: (1) Is it necessary to 
submit the subject to Presbyteries and congregations, or will 
the committee assume the responsibility of interpreting the 
mind of the Church and of proposing to the next Assembly a 
plan for resuming and carrying forward the Union negotia- 
tions? In the abstract we may say that one Assembly cannot 
bind another, but if we dwell too much in that abstract region 
there can be no continuous policy. (2) Another question that 
may arise is, Do the results of the recent Lambeth Conference 
and the suggestions of Anglican federation with other com- 
munions demand careful and sustained consideration at the 
present time or can they be more effectively dealt with after 
the proposed Union is consummated? 

The new features in the situation are: (1) that co-opera- 
tive plans have been carried out on an extensive scale in many 
districts of the East, and it can be reasonably maintained that 
it is unfair to bring pressure to bear upon people in sparsely 
settled places to give up their denominationalism unless their 
brethren in the cities are prepared to follow their example; 
(2) that in the West there has been a great breaking loose 
from denominational ties and the forming of union or com- 
munity churches on a large scale. If there is, as reports say, 
much apathy in the East, the whole situation constitutes a 
complex problem. However, it cannot be shirked. The time has 
come to face it, and one may hope that, if the large majority . 
of both Churches feel that the highest interests of the country 
still call for the forward step, the object may be attained with- 
out bitter controversies that would hinder the Church’s real 
work. 
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Since these words*were written the Union Committee has 
met and considered the whole matter carefully but has decided 
that as yet there is no definite result for publication. It is 
hoped that at the next meeting, previous to the General As- 
sembly, the way may be clear for some working arrangement 
between the representatives of the majority and the minority. 


The Prohibition Movement. 


Because of special circumstances these lines are written 
before the Referendum is taken, but will not be published until 
after the verdict is known; the result is two-fold, they cannot 
be regarded as propaganda, and they will do well to avoid pre- 
diction. The writer is one who has been substantially a life- 
long abstainer, and both in England and in Canada has done 
“temperance” work, that is if one can now be allowed to use 
the word “‘temperance” in connection with teaching and mora! 
suasion, and not to confine it to political action. I remember 
the days of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the genial temperance advo- 
cate, and his demand for a Permissive Bill, something of the 
nature of Local Option. While thinking that some Canadian 
pictures of England may be misleading to those who do not 
know the country, one has to admit that there is more room 
for reform there than here, and also that many temperance 
people there are backward from the Canadian standpoint— 
that is, that though fighting against drinking, in their own 
way, they are not convinced that the use of intoxicants can be 
completely crushed out by legislation and the policeman. Some, 
of course, would go to any lengths in this direction, but they 
are not sufficiently numerous to carry forward a great move- 
ment. I visited on a holiday a large industrial centre in the 
North where “Pussyfoot” Johnston had received a respectful 
hearing; I saw thousands of well-dressed working-people, and 
during the day saw no signs of drunkenness or rowdyism, and 
yet I knew that before midnight probably a number of men 
would be intoxicated. 

Apart from the question of bringing in outsiders, whether 
pro-British or pro-German, to take part in a domestie contest, 
there can be nothing but regret that several places in Ontario, 
including Kingston, have made a sorry exhibition of them- 
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selves in denying the right of free speech to men who are 
advocating reforms which they believe to be in the highest 
interests of humanity. The fact that such conduct may help 
the temperance cause by rousing interest and creating disgust 
with lawlessness has no bearing on the case, as the rioters 
certainly did not do evil that good might come. 

Lack of space calls one to resist the temptation to estimate 
the quality and value of contributions from such masters of 
satire and epigram as Chesterton and Leacock. They delight 
in denunciations of dull conventionality and dogmatic ortho- 
doxy, and that has always been one way of increasing the gaiety 
of nations. Without such men life would be poorer; they re- 
mind us of the danger of taking ourselves too seriously, and 
of thinking that because we are virtuous nobody is to have 
any cakes and ale. Of course, if frivolity is too continuous 
the philosopher may degenerate into the clown, but it is none 
the less true that mankind likes wisdom combined with wit 
and relishes attacks upon a pompous respectability. We can- 
not even investigate Mr. Chesterton’s claim that in the United 
States prohibition does not prohibit very effectively. 

In Ontario it can be shown that much good has followed 
from the abolition of the bar, and very few desire the return 
of the sale of liquor in that form. But many good, thoughtful 
citizens are doubtful whether such repression as is now pro- 
posed can be carried through without producing evils that will 
largely counter-balance the good. There will be many of these 
among “the silent voters.” Some may say that they should not 
be silent; well, we cannot all speak, that is we cannot all speak 
at once, and there are those who decline to regard themselves 
as cowards because they refuse to be classed as belonging to 
“the whiskey-ring,” or as advocates of ‘“‘booze.’”’ The effort to 
divide the world by some simple device into sinners and saints 
has often been made and has always failed. To many people 
not only total abstinence but also prohibition, i.e. the enforce- 
ment of total abstinence upon everybody by physical means, 
has become a dogma. By that one means not merely a belief 
that such a course of action is in the best interests of the indi- 
vidual and the community, but also the further belief, implicit 
or expressed, that those who have not the fullest faith in the 
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coercive power of a majority, even a small majority, fall short 
. of the true faith on account of wickedness or self-interest. It 
would be a good thing if we could vote all evils away, the evils 
of drinking along with the rest. It is a noble thing for any 
man to deny himself pleasures for the sake of his own higher 
life and of the life of his fellow-men. But the question how 
far we can safely go at any particular period in forcing re- 
strictions upon fellow-citizens is, for many, a painful problem. 
One wishes also to keep alive the rational and spiritual side of 
any great question. On the question of liberty and license 
real arguments and endless quibbles are possible. The great 
Apostle of the Gentiles still has a message, though the times 
in which he lived were so different from our own. There is 
danger of the Church becoming mechanical and resting too 
much on a legal basis. Those who rest their appeals on the 
great principles of self-sacrifice and mutual helpfulness are 
more likely to help forward true liberty and sobriety than those 
who in harsh, dogmatic fashion, declare their decrees in tones 
of denunciation, speaking with fiery scorn not merely of evil 
deeds and evil-doers, but of those who in any way differ from 
them and do not show the same quality of zeal. 
W.G. J. 


* a * * % cs 


Reparations. 


The issue between Germany and the Allies has been set- 
tled for the present. This is a good omen; for the sickness of 
Europe was made more desperate by every day of delay. No 
sane man believes that statesmen in 1921 can determine what 
sums the grandchildren of the present generation in Germany 
can or will pay to the Allies; no banker will advance money on 
such security. But the main point is that a settlement has 
been reached for the present. The position of affairs is at once 
comic and tragic; it is simple and complex, logical but absurd, 
vital but apparently immaterial. The spectacle of Allied 
premiers and their following careering about from capital to 
capital in the laudable endeavour to settle what Germany must 
pay, and when and where and how, would be ludicrous if it 
were not fraught with tragic consequences. The petty jea- 
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lousies and mutual distrusts, the tamperings and bickerings, 
the clash of profoundly divergent national aims rendered the 
conferences at San Remo, Boulogne, Hythe, Spa, Paris and 
London childish and futile gatherings. What Europe needed 
was some guarantee of present stability to enable industry to 
revive; what France wanted—and the demand does not seem 
unjust—was relief from her crushing debt and future safety. 
Were these needs irreconcilable? 

At the present moment France can pay no more than half 
her expenses; her budget—or rather, her budgets—do not 
balance and are four or five times larger than in 1913; she is 
crushed under her financial burdens and her devastated regions 
remain devastated. Her sense of weakness has driven her to 
find new Allies among the anti-German, anti-Russian states 
which have recently sprung into a restless and dubious pro- 
minence, and the attempt to recover her lost leadership in 
European diplomacy has forced her to pursue a foreign policy 
which has kept an unsettled Europe in a ferment during the 
last two years. Further, as the countries with which she wishes 
to ally herself are Roman Catholic, she has found it necessary 
to consider the renewal of relations with the Vatican, without 
the help of which she cannot hope to further certain very defi- 
nite and positive political ambitions. This problem is simpli- 
fied by the Catholic revival in France, and by the fact that the 
power of the Trades Unions is broken and the anti-clerical 
socialistic party is temporarily submerged. This policy pre- 
supposes a permanently enfeebled Germany. 

On the other hand reparations are essential, not only to an 
ambitious foreign policy, but to the very existence of France— 
and adequate reparations can only be made by a Germany that 
is industrially strong. The same men want Germany to be weak 
and to be strong, and the policy of occupying German territory 
is determined by two natural though inconsistent motives, to 
force the payment of indemnities and to cripple her politically 
and economically. But it is in the economic field that this lack 
of coherent policy is most felt. Business feeling in England, 
on the whole, lays little stress upon indemnities; men wish to 
restore stable conditions of commerce. But such an attitude 
is agonizing to France, which has suffered more, and sees her 
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only chance of financial restoration in full indemnity. No 
French Government could last a day which did not insist upon 
this. But what means can be devised to ensure repayment 
without injuring other interests? German labour is not 
wanted in France. When Germany offered to restore the de- 
vastated regions without payment, Paris declined on the score 
that this would mean less work for French contractors. But 
Paris does not represent France; it does not represent the 
common-sense sentiment of the ordinary man in the devastated 
regions who would rather have his cottage rebuilt immedi- 
ately than hear vague talk of a hypothetical indemnity, and 
who is already exasperated beyond endurance by what he 
rightly considers the dilatory and amateurish methods of his 
government.* 

Nor can the average man appreciate the unconscious hu- 
mour of the Paris experts who demand that Germany shall pay, 
but refuse to draw the logical consequences of their policy. No 
one but M. André Tardieu and his following imagines that it 
is possible to seize German industries and conduct them like a 
bankrupt property, or that it is possible to seize natural re- 
sources. If Germany pays, she must pay by labour and the 
export of goods. But these experts demand that goods shall 
pay an export duty of 12%, and have, both in France and 
England, introduced ridiculous measures levying a 50% duty 
on imports. This foolish gesture—it is little more—simply 
brings into relief the difficulty that reparations must ultimately 
be made in goods, and that the goods, cheaply manufactured 
owing to the conditions of German trade, menace English and 
French manufacturers. These experts require that Germany 
shall pay, yet be prevented from paying by the crippling of 
her trade; ask for hundreds of millions of free German goods, 
yet clamour for legislation against dumping; urge that, as she 
can only pay by the excess of exports over imports, we cannot 
take too many raw goods, but that we do not want her raw 
goods such as coal, etc.; insist that Germany send us imported 
raw materials though she can only buy these by flooding the 


*If a recent telegram is correct, the French have now agreed to per- 
mit the Germans to rebuild in the Ancre region. 
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world with cheap manufactured goods in competition with the 
Allies; admit that Germany, having lost her “invisible im- 
ports,” must now purchase this raw material in countries 
where the currency is low, and will therefore be in a position 
to undersell her competitors, but insist that she must not be 
permitted to undersell either in Allied or neutral markets. It 
is all very contradictory; and not only contradictory: to the 
impartial spectator the dilemma is absurd. 

Yet after all, such reasonings cannot be taken at their 
face value, if only because they are so unreasonable. .They 
represent the feeling of dread and despair that follows a 
desolating calamity, when men dare not look the facts in the 
face. France sees her hope for the future depends on the weak- 
ness of her neighbour; she sees the only hope of financial 
restoration in the industry of that neighbour, which has ruined 
the manufacturing north; and it is small wonder that she can- 
not at once reconcile two points of view, each tenable if it could 
be tken in isolation. It is this lack of realism, coupled with a 
justifiable distrust of German sincerity, that has made her the 
storm-centre of Europe in the last two years. Again, her irri- 
tation with Great Britain is largely due to the fact that the 
British have viewed the European situation with more detach- 
ment and with fewer illusions. The English business world is © 
intent on restoring the European economic system as the first 
step to health; for them the question of indemnities is a second- 
ary one. Thus Mr. George’s policy has been a disconcerting 
series of zigzags, determined by his own views—or rather those 
he hears in London—and the exigencies of the Entente. Hap- 
pily a settlement for the present has been made. It is to be 
hoped that the new German Government will live up to it— 
and that the Allies will allow them to pay and permit them to 
know their boundaries. Then the next step—not altogether 
Utopian, let us hope—is that the Allies shall come to the assist- 
ance of France and work out some scheme which shall include 
cancellation of debts and the extension of international credits. 
But this policy involves the ultimate creditor, who is already 
profoundly suspicious of European motives and European 
policies. 

Z. 
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Garneau’s History,* still, after sixty years ,the only great 
historical work, the only historical oewvre de longue haleine 
written by a Canadian, is more than a history, more than an 
epic of a people. It has been a maker of history, a stimulus to 
the further development of the national achievements and the 
nationalist sentiment it records. It was time for a new edition 
to appear; the fourth, which was edited by Garneau’s son, 
Alfred Garneau, and published in 1883, was practically a re- 
print of the 1859 or third edition. It was still more fitting 
that the work of editing should be carried on by a grandson of 
the author, Hector Garneau, Librarian of the Civic Library of 
Montreal. The first volume appeared in 1913; the second 
volume was in the press when the outbreak of the war com- 
pelled postponement. 

This second volume carries the story of French Canada 
from 1712 to the Act of Union in 1841, completing the period 
Garneau had marked out for himself. Like the first volume, 
it attempts to combine fidelity to the author’s text and purpose 
with a revision in the light of the researches of later years. 
The text of the first or second edition is in several cases pre- 
ferred to that of the third; M. Hector Garneau believes that 
in restoring certain passages which prudence omitted in 1859 
he is complying with his grandfather’s aims. New material 
has been interwoven with the old; nearly every page has its 
words or sentences in square brackets, but the continuity is not 
broken. Ample foot-notes and appendices give bibliographical 
references and additional details, or suggest a different point of 
view from that maintained in the text—as in the classic con- 
trast between Montcalm and Vaudreuil. The result is that the 
sweep of vision, the moderation but decisiveness of judgement, 
the charm of style of the original have been retained, while a 
fullness and precision of detail and a harvest of the past two 
generations’ study have been added. 


*Histoire du Canada. By F. X. Garneau. Fifth edition, revised and 
annotated by Hector Garneau; Volume II, Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920. 748 
pp. 30 francs. 
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The editor has done his work admirably. The notes are 
full, yet never obtrusive, written to help the reader, not to de- 
monstrate the writer’s learning. So far as a layman can judge, 
they are scrupulously fair, closely in touch with the latest 
developments, and extremely accurate; slips of the pen such as 
occur in the foot-note on page 295 are very rare. The pub- 
lisher and the Comité France-Amérique of Paris, which spon- 
sors the work, are to be congratulated on the form of both 
volumes. Incidentally, it would be interesting to inquire how 
far French-Canadian nationalism is becoming a Quebec spirit, 
how far a Canadian spirit, and how far a French spirit,meeting 
the reviving imperialism of Old France half-way, or to con- 
sider the parallel in this respect with English-Canadian nation- 
alism, but such an inquiry would exceed the scope of a review. 

Altogether, the Histoire is a work which should be on the 
shelves of every Canadian interested in his country, and it is 
particularly to be commended to English-speaking Canadians 
as the best foundation for an understanding of the tenacious 
spirit of nationalism among their French-speaking country- 
men, as Well as an admirable instance of the scholarship and 
judgement of Quebec’s students of history to-day. 

O. D. SKELTON. 
* * 6 * * * * * 

Genealogical studies have not been as popular in Ontario 
as in Quebec or New England. Family and parish records have 
been less ample, the latter day population more in flux. This 
rarity lends special interest to the very thorough piece of work 
Professor A. H. Young of Trinity has done in recording the 
annals of the family of Dr. John Stuart,* first rector of King- 
ston and first schoolmaster in Upper Canada. The booklet is a 
by-product of the life of Bishop Strachan and the study of the 
Parish Register of Kingston which the writer has in prepara- 
tion. With indefatigable zeal Dr. Young has traced every 
branching of, “‘the little gentleman’s” family from 1781 down 
to 1920. To the Kingstonian or the Queen’s man who has 
spent pleasant hours in the second of the three houses which 


*The Revd. John Stuart, D.D., U.E.L., of Kingston, U.C., and His 
Family: A Genealogical Study. By A. H. Young. Whig Press, Kingston. 
Pp. 64. 1921. $1.50. 
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Dr. Stuart’s eldest son built in Kingston—now the residence of 
the Principal of Queen’s—or who has paced up and down 
Arch, Deacon, George, Okill and Stuart streets, without realiz- 
ing that therein the good old Archdeacon had immortalized 
himself—or so Kingstonians will hope—the study has a special 
appeal. To the historian, as he reads of Stuarts, and Jones, 
and MacNabs and Beaubiens, it will throw many sidelights on 
the personal factors in our history; to the eugenist, it will give 
comforting data as he notes the vitality and enduring effective- 
ness of a sound strain, and sharp questionings as again and 
again one branch after another comes to a dwindling end. A 
good bit of work. 
O. D.S. 
* * * ok ok BY * 

Mr. Ray Palmer Baker has written a scholarly account of 
English-Canadian Literature before Confederation.: Its pur- 
pose may be declared in his own words: “Within these limits 
I hope to portray the life and temper of the English-Canadian 
people, to trace their literary relations with Great Britain and 
- the United States, the two countries with which they have been 
most intimately connected, and to determine their intellectual 
origin.” Mr. Baker lays a good deal of emphasis upon the 
strength and continuity of the American tradition in Canadian 
literature; as his point is not hard to misunderstand and dis- 
tort, it may be well to state it. He argues that the main forma- 
tive influence in the Maritime Provinces was New England, 
and that this fact is decisive in the development of a national 
literature. Nothing is easier than to interpret this thesis as 
an attempt to show the dependence of Canadian literature 
upon American, and nothing would be more unfair. The de- 
cisive point is the Revolutionary War, which led to that migra- 
tion of New England stock to the north, known as the United 
Empire Loyalist settlement. ‘Everything points to the fact 
that there was no social or temperamental cleavage after the 
acknowledgement of Independence. The society of Boston and 
New York was merely transferred to Halifax, where it existed 


1A History of English-Canadian Literature to the Confederation, by 
Ray Palmer Baker, Ph.D Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1920. 
pp. ix+200. 
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intact until the close of the period under consideration. More- 
over, all records show that the people of Nova Scotia and the 
Canadas were proud of their origin. Their chief boast, re- 
echoed again and again in their letters and diaries, is the claim 
that they rather than their former countrymen represented the 
highest traditions of American culture. Since this spirit was 
carried into the press, the assembly, the college, and the church, 
it is easy to see how the American elements of society became 
supreme.” Such a society, transplanted rather than created, 
with formed traditions and a passionate attachment to the 
soil of the continent, already possessed a self-consciousness 
strong enough to absorb the English communities in Quebec 
and to determine the character of a national literature. A con- 
siderable part of Mr. Baker’s task, therefore, is to trace the 
continuity of the American tradition on Canadian soil, for ex- 
ample, in Howe and Haliburton. In the latter the satiric bent 
of New England came to its flowering. Mr. Baker, of course, 
does justice to other channels of influence, but it will be enough 
to state his special contribution to the understanding of the 
origins. 

The book is attractively written. The bibliography might 
be extended with advantage, but it was obviously impossible 
for the author to give an adequate account of the very large 
amount of material he has handled. In noting the similarity 
of the relation of Sam Slick and the Squire, Sam Weller and 
Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Baker suggests that Dickens may have been 
the debtor. But are not the immortal Sancho Panza and Don 
Quixote the prototypes of such characters? There is some 
reason to suppose that Dickens was influenced by them. By 
the way, if Mr. Nupkins in ‘Pickwick’ heard himself described 
as a “villager of Ipswich” (p. 75), he would, we fear, be 
“evloomily grand and savagely vexed.” 

* * * * * * * 

The Cambridge University Press has issued what will 
doubtless be the standard history of the Post Office in British 
North America,? by Mr. William Smith, late secretary of the 


2The History of the Post Office in British North America, by William 
Smith. (eeiga ie University Press, 1920 (The Macmillan Company of 


Canada). pp. vi+356. 
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Post Office Department in Canada. Owing to circumstances, 
it is impossible to give more than a formal notice of this book 
at present. The author found it impossible to treat the history 
of the Canadian Post Office in isolation, and has enlarged his 
scope to include the whole system of which Canada was origi- 
nally a part. He has drawn fully upon the records of the 
General Post Office in London, and other British and American 
sources as well as upon the Archives at Ottawa. This book is 
an important contribution to those special studies in adminis- 
tration which throw so much light upon the general history of 
the country. 
ok * %* *% * * * 

The Right Track’ is a study of the campaign for an at- 
tendance law in Quebec, by a young author who, unhappily, 
died before the publication of his work. It is well documented, 
and is a valuable and enthusiastic account of the struggle to 
place Quebec on a level with the other provinces of Canada in 
education. 

Mrs. Vincent Massey’s little manual of Occupations for 
Trained Women in Canada? is a careful handbook of informa- 
tion about the occupations open to women in Canada. It was 
written as a result of the author’s experience in a University, 
and is thoroughly practical. It is to be hoped that this book 
may do something to counteract the unfortunate belief that 
teaching is the almost inevitable destiny of educated women 
who wish to earn their own living, a doctrine harmful to the 
profession. It may be mentioned that there are women on the 
staff of Queen’s University (p. 16). 

i * ss * * * 

We may conclude by naming some books meant primarily 
for the young, though older people will enjoy them. Mr. Long? 
tells the story of the exploration of the North-West from Hud- 
son to Mackenzie. The stories are well told, and the book is 
illustrated. But why is there no bibliography, to direct the 
reader to other sources? 


1The Right Track, by I. D. Vincent, with an introduction by J. A. 
Dale. J. M. Dent and Sons, Toronto, 1920. pp. 2238. 

2Same publishers, 1920. pp. 94. 

2Knights Errant of the Wilderness, by Morden H. Long. The Mac- 
millan Company, Toronto, 1920. pp. 22 3. 
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There is such a list at the end of Dr. George Locke’s book, 
which has already reached its second printing,’ a sufficient 
evidence of its fitness for its purpose. This fascinating story 
of the French colony is just the book to turn a boy’s interest 


to the history of his country. 
XANTHIAS. 


1When Canada was New France, by George H. Locke. J. M. Dent 
and Son, Toronto, 1920, with seven illustrations. pp. 142. 
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